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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It is generally recognized that the peace proposals, 
so-called, submitted to the British Government by 
the Boer Presidents in the beginning of March, 
and Lord Salisbury’s reply thereto, have materially cleared the air. 
The clarifying process was completed by the communications that 
subsequently passed between the Washington and London Govern- 
ments. The reader will recollect that Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn offered to make peace on condition that Her Majesty's 
Government would agree to annul the Conventions governing our 
relations with the Republics before the war, and recognize their 
“incontestable independence as Sovereign International States.” 
They explained that they had hesitated to make this declaration 
until the surrender of General Cronje and the Relief of Lady- 
smith for fear of hurting “the feelings of honour of the British 
people,” but now “that difficulty is over, and we can no longer 
hesitate clearly to inform your Government and people, in the sight 
of the whole civilized world, why we are fighting, and on what con- 
ditions we are ready to restore peace.” In other words, if we 
would consent to accept terms which we had steadily declined to 
entertain before the war and abandon the Outlanders, the Boers 
would graciously allow us to withdraw our troops from the Orange 
Free State. In reply, Lord Salisbury briefly reviewed the course of 
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the war since the South African Republic broke off negotiations by 
“issuing an insulting Ultimatum” and “declared war upon Her 
Majesty,” while the Orange Free State, “ with whom there had not 
been even any discussion, took a similar step.” Their forces 
“immediately invaded Her Majesty’s dominions ; siege was laid to 
three towns within the British frontier ; a large portion of the two 
Colonies was overrun, with great destruction to property and life ; 
and the Republics claimed to treat the inhabitants of extensive 
portions of Her Majesty’s dominions as if those dominions had been 
annexed to one or other of them.” In anticipation of “these 
operations the South African Republic had been accumulating for 
many years past military stores on an enormous scale, which, by 
their character, could only have been intended for use against Great 
Britain.” The “result of these preparations, carried on with great 
secrecy, has been that the British Empire has been compelled to 
confront an invasion which has entailed upon the Empire a costly 
war, and the loss of thousands of precious lives.” Lord Salisbury 
closed his Note by declaring that as “this great calamity has been 
the penalty which Great Britain has suffered for having in recent 
years acquiesced in the existence of the two Republics,” therefore 
“Her Majesty’s Government can only answer your Honours’ 
telegram by saying that they are not prepared to assent to the 
independence either of the South African Republic or of the 
Orange Free State.” 


Besides addressing what was practically another 

a. Ultimatum to the British Government, seeing that 
peace was offered “ on these conditions, but on these 

conditions alone” (7.e., the recognition of the Republics as “Sove- 
reign International States”), the Boer Presidents appealed to the 
Powers to mediate. It has since transpired that this appeal led to a 
diplomatic cabal, in which that not very astute intriguer, Count 
Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, played a similar part as 
in October last year, when he sought to inveigle other Powers into 
an anti-British Concert. Had his present scheme succeeded, the 
British Government would have been presented with a Collective 
Note containing an offer of mediation, possibly accompanied by a 
veiled threat, which Count Muravieff calculated would cow this 
country. Such a Note might conceivably have produced an un- 
pleasant international crisis, but it would not have deflected British 
policy by one hair’s-breadth. As it was, we have to record a second 
fiasco peculiarly irritating and humiliating to Count Muravieff, who 
was certainly acting without the cognizance of his Sovereign—as on 
the previous occasion. President McKinley was the innocent 
author of the Count’s discomfiture, for he was so anxious, for local 
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political reasons, to figure as a friend of the Boers, that on re- 
ceiving Messrs. Kruger and Steyn’s appeal he forthwith caused 
the American Embassy in London to address this communication 
to Lord Salisbury :— 


‘* By way of friendly good offices you will inform the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that I am to-day in receipt of a telegram from the United States Consul 
at Pretoria reporting that the Governments of the two African Republics request 
the President of the United States to intervene with a view to the cessation of 
hostilities; and that a similar request is made to representatives of European 
Powers. In communicating this request I am directed by the President of the 
United States to express his earnest hope that a way to bring about peace 
inay be found, and to say that he would be glad to aid in any friendly manner to 
bring about so happy a result.” 


Although couched in friendly terms it would be extravagant to pre- 
tend that this offer excited any delirious enthusiasm in “ the man in 
the street” (as Great Britain had carefully abstained from embarrass- 
ing the Americans during their protracted and indecisive conflict 
with the Filipinos), but it turned out to be a blessing in disguise, 
as it enabled the British Premier to publicly place upon record the 
Empire’s absolute determination to decline all foreign interference 
in the Boer War. Lord Salisbury requested Mr. White (American 
Chargé d’Affaires) “to convey to the United States Government 
the sincere acknowledgments of Her Majesty’s Government for the 
friendly tone of their communication, but stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government does not propose to accept the intervention of any 
Power in the South African War.” 


This unequivocal announcement made an imme- 
diate and salutary impression in Europe, and 
though it would be rash to assume that all risk 
of foreign interference is over, we have probably emerged from 
the era of mere intrigue. Henceforward intervention would be a 
deliberately hostile act, involving war with the British Empire, and 
the chances of such a conflict chiefly depend upon the length of 
the present war, and our general preparedness to resist attack in 
the autumn. In the face of Lord Salisbury’s Note to the American 
Government, there is no further scope for “ pressure” either by 
single Powers, or by such a group of Powers as Count Muravieff at- 
tempted to organize in Paris in October and to revive in March. 
Count Muravieff recognized this at once, and dropped his proposal 
for a Collective Note like a hot potato,and did not conceal his annoy- 
ance with the American Government for presuming to meddle in a 
“European” question. He now disclaims having ever meditated 
“interference”; but unfortunately he discussed the question 
with two other European Governments, and in these days 
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it is no easy matter to guard a secret. On the  publica- 
tion of the British declaration, the Powers one and all refused 
to entertain the proposal of the Boer Presidents. The only effect of 
Count Muraviett’s further fiasco has been to prejudice the mission of 
the Boer peace delegates, who are now visiting Europe with the 
object of ascertaining whether those who egged on the Republics 
to fight the British Empire are going to leave them in the lurch. 
So far they are reported to have received but scant encouragement, 
but they have been strongly urged by their Continental friends to 
visit the United States. Great hopes are entertained in Germany 
and Russia that President McKinley will be compelled by electoral 
exigencies to take some other step between now and November, 
which, though it will be of no use to the Boers, may offend the 
British and compromise Anglo-American relations. The foreign 
vote is counted upon to secure this desirable result. President 
McKinley’s re-election is very uncertain, and we would warn 
Anglo-Saxon gushers to be prepared for squalls. 


The villainous campaign of calumny and outrage 

we pod cal waged throughout the European Press during the 
or Wags. last six months against everything British—the 
British Empire, the British Army, and the British 

Royal Family*—has borne its natural result in the recent attempt 
to assassinate the Prince of Wales. On April 3rd a _ pro-Boer 
meeting was held in Brussels, the headquarters of Dr. Leyds, at 
which the usual Anglophobe sentiments were indulged in, refer- 
ence being made to the fact that the Prince was about to pass 
through Belgium. As a result of this rhetoric, which had been pre- 
ceded by a Press campaign of unimaginable fury, while the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were sitting in the Royal saloon at the Nord 
Station at Brussels on the following day, a youth named Sipido 
jumped on to the steps of the train with a revolver in his hand 
which he thrust against the glass of the door and fired two shots. 
He deliberately aimed at the Prince, whom he happily missed. 
He was about to fire again when the station-master, M. Crocius, 
dashed forward with two porters and knocked him down. Both 
the Prince and Princess behaved with admirable sang-froid, and 
calmly went on with their journey to Copenhagen. When the 
wretched youth was first interrogated he avowed his intention to 
kill the Prince of Wales, declaring that he would try again if he 
had the opportunity, and glorying in his crime, saying: “ All that I 


* It should be noted, however, that, odiously as the Russian Press has lately 
behaved, no Russian newspaper has been allowed to attack any member of the 
British Royal Family. 
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regret is that I did not kill this man, who, instead of disavowing 
Chamberlain in his inhuman policy, became his accomplice.” The 
deed excited universal horror and indiynation in this country and 
in friendly quarters abroad. The Royal Families of Europe were 
greatly agitated, and the official, semi-official, and more responsible 
papers in monarchical countries expressed deep resentment at the 
attempted assassination, which was affirmed in reactionary quarters 
to be a purely Anarchist outrage, which called for those repressive 
measures which England had hitherto declined to sanction. The 
Berliner Post, a Tory organ, recalled the words of Prince Bis- 
marck : “ The Anarchists must be suppressed : this is a mere act of 
self-defence.” The English are, however, perfectly aware that, 
although some of the more feather-headed Socialists may have 
been inflamed against England by the lies they have read in the 
newspapers, the Anglophobe movement is mainly a clerical and 
reactionary movement; it represents Catholic hatred of Protestant 
England, and Tory hatred of Liberal England—using the former 
word in its discredited sense, and the latter in its original and 
enlightened sense. 


Nothing that has been printed in Anarchist rags 
can surpass the malignity and mendacity with 
which British affairs are daily discussed in what 
inmay be termed the Medizeval Press of Europe. It is curious that 
English Radicals and Noncomformists, who have unwittingly con- 
tributed such welcome aid and comfort to the enemies of their 
country, have failed to appreciate the motive and aim of the 
Anglophobe articles appearing in such papers as the Osservatore 
Romano, the subsidized organ of the Papacy; the Kreuz Zeitung, 
the mouthpiece of feudalism in Prussia; the Libre Parole, the 
organ of anti-Semitism in France; and the Novoe Vremya, which 
expresses the views of the most reactionary party in Russia. The 
great circulation and power of these papers are significant indi- 
cations of the wave of Medizvalism now passing over Europe. 
They and their kind, for they have imitators in nearly all the chief 
cities of the Continent, have for many years been conspicuous by 
their furious diatribes against England, and they have so stirred 
the masses that it may ultimately become unsafe for prominent 
Englishmen to travel abroad. It should be recognized in this 
country that there has been very little general reprobation on the 
Continent of the dastardly attack on the Prince of Wales, but that 
on the contrary it has elicited in popular papers articles which 
it would be impossible to reproduce in English. Whether the 
imbecile miscreant who attacked the Prince is technically an 
Anarchist or not is beside the question. It was manifestly an 
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Anglophobe rather than an Anarchist outrage. The well-known 
Vienna news -sheet Die Information thus diagnoses the deed :— 


‘* The unparalleled campaign against England, conducted from Brussels, was 
bound at last to have consequences. When innumerable pictures and caricatures 
are distributed daily in which everything that is English is insulted and held up 
to contempt, in which the English are represented as bloodthirsty monsters who 
massacre women and children, and as cowards, whole regiments of whom run 
away in presence of a few Boers ; when illustrations are spread broadcast in which 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Roberts, and the leading 
personages of England are maltreated, it is not surprising that a poor, hare- 
brained youth such as Sipido should lose his head. He is not the principal culprit 
nor yet those who egged him on to his crime. The real guilty parties are those 
who, through their mendacious campaign of publicity, have poisoned the public 
mind and sown the seed of hatred which, as was to be foreseen, must produce 
sanguinary fruit. It is true that this disgraceful propaganda is not confined to 
Belgium.” 


In forwarding this interesting extract, that shrewd observer The 
Times Vienna correspondent gives a further clue to newspaper 
warfare against England, which is worth noting :— 


‘** For several years past England has been the object of censure and abuse, 
prompted by purely political motives on the part of a portion of the Press in 
Germany and Austria. Innumerable articles in German and Austrian newspapers 
appeared long before the war, taunting England with her isolation and reproaching 
her with compromising the peace of Europe. That was part of the attempt to 
intimidate Great Britain into entering into a Continental alliance. It was an un- 
worthy and dangerous experiment, which utterly failed in its object. The English 
public was duly informed what these attacks of the Continental Press really 
signified. But it has only lately become evident that such a Press campaign must 
be conducted by a masterly hand, like, for instance, that of Prince Bismarck, if 
it is not to have altogether unexpected and mischievous results. It may be safely 
assumed that efforts are being made at present by its promoters to check these 
extravagant Anglophobe manifestations. That is, however, by no means easy to 
accomplish. The mischief has been done, and it would be surprising if Sipido’s 
crime were its only evil consequence.” 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the events of the past winter have 
fortified the British people in their determination not to be drawn 
into any foreign alliance. The increased influence which the 
Colonies will henceforward exercise upon our policy will greatly 
assist to keep us clear of European entanglements. 


The French Exhibition, which, according to the 
OPENING OF THE 


arnold fiery Petit Journal, involves “a truce between 
France and her enemies for six months,” was 

opened on April 14th with the usual ceremonies, though, according 
to those who were present, there was a singular lack of enthusiasm 
in the large crowds. The feature of the show was, perhaps, the pre- 
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dominance of Russians and Russian goods. Thus was the solidity 
of the Dual Alliance attested and advertised, and a rebuff 
administered to the enemies of the Waldeck Rousseau Ministry, 
who had declared that their retention of office was regarded with 
disfavour in St. Petersburg. The chagrin of the Chauvinists was 
still further aggravated when the Russian Emperor sent the 
French President a magnificent and costly present, consisting of 
a mosaic map of France composed of precious stones. The 
speeches were pitched in the high-faluting style suitable to such 
occasions. The Minister of Commerce, M. Millerand, a moderate 
and enlightened Republican, a so-called Socialist, and the béte notre 
of M. Méline, the leader of the French Nationalists, commenced 
with the declaration that “the universe had joined France in this 
gigantic enterprise,” adding that “death itself was recoiling before 
the victorious march of the human mind.” He ended with an 
apostrophe to altruism such as has not often been delivered in 
the presence of official Europe :— 


“If altruism were not the most generous and most agreeable of sentiments, 
which is its own reward, it would derive its most solid justification from personal 
interest. Judge its progress by its works. Provident institutions, syndicates, 
associations of every kind destined to group individual weakness in a strong unity, 
they are so many testimonies of human solidarity. It aims at lessening in every 
nation the repulsive inequalities springing from nature or the social system. It pro- 
poses to unite in the bonds of a'veritable fraternity the children of one nation. 
Its effects do not end with the frontiers. Interests, ideas, sentiments, mingle and 
intersect throughout the surface of the globe like those thin wires on which flies 
luman thought. Beneficent complexity, which already enables us to desery the 
new era, the first beacons of which were erected by a noble initiative at The 
Hague Conference! Yes, the more strongly the international relations arising 
from the multiplicity of wants and the facilities of exchanges are knitted together, 
the more reason have we to hope and believe that the day will come when the 
world will know only the fruitful rivalries of peace, of the glorious conflicts of 
jndustry. Industry, liberating and sacred industry, it is thou who consolest? 
Under thy steps ignorance vanishes, evil flees! By thee, mankind, freed from 
the servitude of night, mounts, mounts without ceasing, towards that luminous 
and serene region where is one day to be realized the ideal and perfect accord of 
power, justice, and kindliness.”’ 


M. Loubet, the President, spoke hopefully of the permanent 
influence of the Exhibition:—‘The pacific assembling of the 
Governments of the world will not remain barren. I am convinced 
that, thanks to the persevering enunciation of certain generous 
ideas with which the closing century has resounded, the twentieth 
century will behold a little more fraternity, and less miseries of all 
kinds, and that we shall, perhaps, soon have reached an important 
stage in the slow evolution of labour towards happiness, and of man 
towards humanity. It is under the auspices of this hope that I 
declare the Exhibition of 1900 opened.” 
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While the outsider is unable to share the French 
official view that the Exhibition marks an epoch in 
the history of humanity, it ought at any rate to 
play the useful ré/e of peace preserver in Europe during its exist- 
ence. This is so well recognized in England that there is a dis- 
position in some quarters to encourage English visitors to go to 
Paris in token of their goodwill towards France. This advice 
appears to us to be mistaken. The atmosphere of Paris, and, indeed, 
of France and the Continent generally, is exceedingly hostile to 
England and English people at the present time. This does not 
mean that visitors are liable to be insulted in the very hotels 
and shops where they are spending their money, but they are 
exposed in France, Germany, Switzerland, and even Russia, where 
manners are better, to unpleasant experiences which rarely find 
their way into the papers. We desire, in common with the 
great majority of Englishmen, to see friendly relations maintained 
between this country and France, but we are unable to understand 
how this beneficent purpose will be furthered by our all flocking 
to Paris at a time when her people are in one of their least attrac- 
tive moods. The French, remember, are convinced that however 
much they insult us, la ville lumiére is a magnet that will never fail 
to draw. If they could be disabused of this idea we might possibly 
see some improvement in their tone towards England, whose 
patronage is an economic necessity to them. In any case the 
Exhibition, though opened in the middle of April, will not be really 
ready for visitors until the end of May, when Paris begins to get 
uncomfortably hot. Various estimates have been made as to the 
amount of the harvest the French will reap from the detested 
foreigner. The moderate computators place the total at one milliard 
of francs, 2.¢., £40,000,000, which is one-fifth of the war indemnity 
paid to Germany after 1870. 


ENGLISH 
VISITORS. 


By far the most interesting speculation with regard 

Tue KAISER IN to the French Exhibition is whether the German 
Emperor will be able to gratify his heart’s desire 

by obtaining a popular ovation in the streets of Paris, to which he 
not unnaturally attaches immense political significance, or whether 
he will be reduced to going there incognito. That he will go in 
one or other capacity, as a sovereign or a sightseer, is firmly 
believed by those who ought to know, and the threatened honour 
is viewed with no little alarm by the French authorities. If the 
Kaiser has the moral courage to ignore the warnings of timid 
courtiers and diplomatists, and appears in all his glory in Paris, he 
will undoubtedly achieve an immense triumph, for the French are 
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almost as anxious as the Germans to forget the Franco-German 
War and to shake hands with their conquerors. Fashoda must be 
avenged before the lost provinces are recovered, that is the present 
mot d’ordre in Nationalist circles. A sea war with England offers 
many attractions, while a land war with Germany conveys but one 
idea to the French mind—Invasion—and if there is one feeling 
common throughout France it is dread of another invasion. It 
is tolerably well recognized in that country that the Russian ally 
would remain neutral in the event of a war with Germany, unless 
it was deliberately provoked by the latter, while there is convic- 
tion in France that the French Army is quite incapable of coping 
with that of Germany. The latter Power is equally aware of 
Russia’s attitude, and has no intention of challenging the Dual 
Alliance by picking a quarrel with France, towards whom her 
whole tone has changed during the last few years. After all, 
Germany has no grievances. She has got her provinces, and 
intends to keep them to the last inch. All the recent discussion 
in Paris upon the German Emperor’s desire to restore Metz, &c., 
which has been revived to pave the way for his visit to the 
Exhibition, is of course so much moonshine. If it deceives the 
French, anything will deceive them. Germany is perfectly content 
with things as they are since she ascertained that Russia would 
not support France in disturbing the Treaty of Frankfort, and all 
she now desires is that France should recognize the fait accompli. 
The French were greatly mortified when they first discovered that 
Russia was a broken reed, but they have gradually become recon- 
ciled to the inevitable, and have adopted the Bismarckian advice 
to seek “compensations” outside Europe. The word Alsace is 
nowadays never mentioned in France, and before long academic 
discussions as to the future of Lorraine will die out, and la gloire 
will be sought in other channels—the Channel, in fact. The 
inoment is propitious for the German Emperor to ride through 
the Arc de Triomphe. Will he have the requisite nerve ? 


The “Report on the Economic Position of the 
Tae Grow? OF German Empire in 1900, by Mr. Gastrell, Com- 

mercial Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Berlin ” (No. 2400), issued by the Foreign Oftice, is both a valuable 
and an interesting document, which merits the careful attention of 
all students of foreign politics. As the writer points out, “ At the 
opening of what has, in Germany, been officially declared to be the 
twentieth century, foreign statesmen will do well to consider atten- 
tively both the remarkable position in Europe already attained by 
the German Empire in 1900, and the still more prominent part 
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that it will assuredly play on the world’s stage in the near future.” 
Moreover, Germany is only commencing her career :— 


‘** Undoubtedly, Germany has yet to fulfil its destiny as a great ‘ World-Power,’ 
a véle for which it has long been gradually qualifying itself with much character- 
istic energy and foresight, and which it was inevitable that it should some day 
assume from the moment when it was made manifest that the national character- 
istic of ‘thoroughness’ in every branch of public and private enterprise had 
brought the general knowledge and capaeity of the people up to the high stan- 
dard required of a great industrial and commercial nation.” 


As a Continental Power, Germany has far surpassed the expecta- 
tions of its founders thirty years ago, and as the present report, 
which derives significance from being stamped with the impri- 
matur of the British Foreign Office, enquires “ Who can say how 
far the next three decades may not fulfil the present national as- 
pirations of becoming a future ‘ World-Power, by which is meant 
the acquisition of the status of a great Naval and Colonial Power 
in the whole world, in addition to the position of the leading 
territorial Great Power already obtained in Europe.” “Imperial 
Unity” was the watchword in 1871, and “ Imperial Expansion ” is 
the cry in 1900. It would be utterly foolish to deny that the 
German people have fitted themselves to gratify their new aspira- 
tions, and those at whose expense German ambitions are to be grati- 
fied should endeavour to measure the capacity of the aspirant. As 
Mr. Gastrell tells us, “ In industrial and commercial matters, the first 
twenty years of the existence of the German Empire, from 1871 
to 1890, were devoted to the elementary education of its people; 
the following ten years, 1891 to 1900, have been spent on their 
higher education, and the twentieth century sees in them a body 
of men, each an expert in his own trade or profession.” Since 1871 
the population of the German Empire has increased from 40,000,000 
to nearly 56,000,000, which is about fifteen millions more than 
the United Kingdom and seventeen millions more than France. 
Emigration has now sunk to insignificant proportions, and the annual 
excess of births over deaths in Germany is 850,000, as against 
450,000 in the United Kingdom, and only 35,000 in France. This 
stupendous contrast between the fecundity of Germany and France 
attords the clue to that change of French foreign and military 
policy to which we have constantly called attention. Fashoda 
merely afforded a peg on which to hang the new policy. It is 
essentially a question of babies—one French baby cannot be 
expected to fight twenty-four German babies, of whom all the 
males become soldiers. It is safer, therefore, to challenge twelve 
British babies, of whom hardly any become soldiers. 
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Mr. Gastrell is unable to institute an exact com- 

DEVELOPMENT parison between German commerce in 1872 and 
1900 owing to the frequent breaks in the continuity 

of the official statistics; but that commercial expansion has kept 
pace with the increase of population is demonstrated by the 
following figures for “ special” trade (ie, imports for home con- 
sumption and of exports of domestic produce). In 1872 the total 
of this special trade was £279,000,000, of which £163,000,000 repre- 
sented imports and £116,000,000 exports. In 1899 the total (as 
based on the 1898 values of commodities) was £459,421,000, of which 
£259,850,000 represented imports and £199,571,000 exports. The 
increase in the total value for the past two years has been 
£18,000,000 for exports of domestic produce and £26,000,000 for 
imports for home consumption. To bring the matter home to 
ourselves Mr. Gastrell points out that the exports of German 
domestic produce last year were within £65,000,000 of those of the 
United Kingdom. We still have a substantial margin in our 
favour, but we are being rapidly overhauled. Attention is 
also called to “the extraordinary growth of German maritime 
interests. At least 70 per cent. of all German commerce is now 
carried by sea, and in actual tonnage, German shipping now stands 
second in the world, its steam tonnage having increased tenfold 
between 1872 and 1899. During the last twenty-five years the 
relative proportion of the mercantile marine of Germany to that of 
the whole world has risen from about 5 to over 8 per cent.” Our 
Commercial Attaché does not pretend that there are no obstacles 
confronting Germany’s material progress. There is, in the first 
place, the labour problem. “Every year the demand is louder for 
workmen in the industrial districts; wages are steadily rising: 
and the agricultural districts are daily more and more depleted 
of their labourers by the continued growth of the better paid 
industries.” Then, again, the commercial future of Germany is 
largely dependent on the Government’s ability to open up fresh 
foreign markets for German goods. This will involve a remodel- 
ling of the tariff during the next three years, and the harassing of 
vested interests. A third fact is the lack of capital. That there 
is already a tightness in the money market is shown by the 
recent abnormally high Imperial bank rate. “And in the next 
few years the demand for capital will be far greater still with 
the prospective large loans that the Imperial Government will 
be wanting for the project of an increased Navy, and that the 
Prussian Government will be requiring for the projected Midland 
Canal. The stringency of the money market is, therefore, likely 
to become more acute in the near future, not only on account of 
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the probable demand upon it for Government purposes, but also in 
consequence of the increasing drain due to the requirements of a 
normal development of industry and commerce.” 


In concluding his general remarks Mr. Gastrell 
THE Navy BILL. points out that the German Empire in its inter- 

national position must be looked upon as a potential 
factor, carrying behind it an ordinary revenue of about £224,000,000 
in the year 1900, which is nearly twice as large as the present 
revenue of the United Kingdom. A very large part of this revenue 
is derived from State railways, a form of national property un- 
known in the United Kingdom—where a patient people submit to 
the extortion and mismanagement of such private corporations 
a3 the South-Eastern Railway. But even if the German railway 
revenue for the current year be deducted, viz., £94,700,000, the 
net revenue is £129,300,000 against the British revenue of 
£116,900,000. It is noteworthy that the total ordinary revenue of 
Russia and France in their Estimates for 1900 stands at £169,547,000 
and £138,709,000 respectively; but after deducting the rail- 
way revenues of those countries, the Russian revenue is 
£129,547,000, and that of France £136,731,000. That part of 
Mr. Gastrell’s report of deepest interest to Englishmen is his 
analysis of the German Navy Bill, as the menacing manner in which 
it was recommended to the Reichstag by Count von Biilow did not 
fail to create an unpleasant impression in this country. It is 
generally believed that the Bill will pass the Reichstag, though 
the Government may possibly have to pay blackmail to the Clericals 
—who hold the balance of Parliamentary power-—-by consenting to 
readmit the Jesuits into Germany. Under the Navy Bill of 1900 
the German Navy (as fixed under the Bill of 1898) will be doubled 
during the next sixteen years, and the current expense will auto- 
matically increase from £7,040,000 in 1901 to £15,313,500 in 1916, 
and the total cost during that period will be no less than £93,050,000, 
of which considerably over a third will be met by loans. By the 
year 1920, if no further programmes are sprung upon the German 
taxpayer in the interval, the Imperial Navy will consist of thirty- 
eight battleships, twenty large and forty-five small cruisers, with a 
complete equipment of torpedo boats, training ships, «ce. 


The German Emperor, who has never made any 
THE KAISER’S 


Mrssacr, ®ttempt to check the Anglophobe movement, 
as he relied upon it to float his new fleet, 

has become seriously concerned at its effect upon Englishmen, 
to the majority of whom the hostility of Germany has come as a 
revelation, though it revealed nothing to those who knew that 
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country. The Kaiser has therefore honoured the British nation with 
a message through the medium of Mr. Pearson’s new paper, The 
Daily Express :—“Tell the British people that my first hope now 
and always is the preservation of international peace; my second, 
the consolidation and maintenance of good relations between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Between these two nations no essential 
cause of difference exists, nor should one arise; between them there 
should be no rivalry other than friendly competition in furthering 
the economic and social progress of their peoples.” This message 
is of a cordial character, and, as it has not been repudiated, it must 
be taken as authentic. Under ordinary circumstances it would 
have created a most favourable impression in England. But it is so 
strikingly in contrast with the utterances of his Imperial Majesty’s 
Ministers and the policy they pursue, though he has complete 
control over both Ministers and policy, that it has failed to flutter 
British dovecotes. Six months ago many Englishmen would have 
readily assented to the view that “ between these two nations no 
essential cause of difference exists, nor should one arise,” and they 
still hope to see friendly relations in the diplomatic sense pre- 
served, but they have come to the conclusion that the less the two 
countries have to do with one another the better. The fact is that 
Germany has too many policies, for while the Emperor desires us 
to believe that after “ the preservation of international peace ” his 
second hope is “ the consolidation and maintenance of good rela- 
tions between Germany and Great Britain,” his Foreign Minister 
declares in the Reichstag that the keynote of German policy is 
“friendly relations with Russia.” Meantime the inspired German 
Press and German diplomacy are perpetually engaged in setting 
Russia and England by the ears, while the German Ambassador in 
Washington (Dr. von Holleben) has associated himself with the 
pro-Boer movement in a manner to excite considerable comment 
in that city. Germany is intriguing against us everywhere, as she 
has been for the last twenty years—conspicuously in France—so, 
while admiring the political genius of the Kaiser, Englishmen de- 
cline to regard him as a friend of their country. 


We do not propose to enter at any length upon the 
discussion that has taken place between the Im- 
perial Government and the Australian delegates, in 
the first place, and subsequently with the Australian Premiers, upon 
the possible amendment of the Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
which now awaits the ratification of the Imperial Parliament. The 
question should be settled before many days are over. As our 
readers are aware, this Bill is the handiwork of the ablest statesmen 
in Australia, who thrashed it out clause by clause at a series of 
VOL. XXXV. 24 
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conferences. It was subsequently submitted to a popular referen- 
dum, or rather to two referendums, and was eventually endorsed 
by overwhelming or substantial majorities. It has been sent here, 
according to the Australian view, as a mere matter of form, to receive 
the assent of the Imperial Parliament and the Crown as it stands. 
Englishmen rejoiced with Australians at the final triumph of the 
cause of Australian unity, the prospects of which were at one time 
exceedingly dubious. The Australian Commonwealth Bill is on all 
grounds the very last measure that the people of this country would 
desire to see jeopardized or postponed, and this is the very last 
moment at which any Englishman would care to be in conflict with 
Australian opinion on a question that chiefly concerns Australia. It 
is, therefore, out of the question that any alteration should be made 
in the Bill which would be resented by the Australian people, or 
which, though it might not be resented on its own account, would 
impose upon them the burden of a third referendum. We do not 
think it will be denied that this is the spirit in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain (the Colonial Secretary) has discussed the measure with the 
delegates. As the net result of their conferences, the most material 
point remaining undecided is whether the Federating Colonies shall 
be asked to reconsider the limitations imposed by the Bill upon the 
right enjoyed by the Queen’s subjects to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council. If the Commonwealth Bill were adopted as it stands 
the Australian Constitution would be interpreted in Australia by 
Australian judges, and the jurisdiction of the Privy Council would 
be ousted except in special cases. The delegates claim that this 
part of the Bill has been very carefully considered, and represents 
the deliberate wish of the Australian people, who, being “ touchy,” 
as Mr. Barton expresses it, would keenly resent any Imperial inter- 
ference with the Federal Judicature. As against this it is argued 
that the delegates, being mostly lawyers, may, from professional 
predilection, unconsciously exaggerate the desire of the coming 
Commonwealth to cut the painter with the Privy Council and 
destroy a valuable link of Empire. 


The telegram addressed by Mr. Chamberlain to the 

bg oan Governors of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia and Tasmania, states the posi- 

tion taken up by the Imperial Government in clear and temperate 
terms :—“ The discussion with the delegates has been carried on in 
a most friendly spirit and with good result. Any desire or intention 
to interfere in any manner involving interests exclusively Australian 
is disclaimed by her Majesty’s Government, but they are confident 
that full weight will be given to their suggestions by your 
Ministers when urged on behalf of interests of United Kingdom, or 
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as Trustees for the Empire at large. Her Majesty's Government 
would have desired amendment as to various questions which have 
arisen, but are unwilling to risk delaying Federation by pressing 
their views, and the operation of Clause 74,* in restricting the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council, is now practically the only matter 
at issue.” Her Majesty’s Government object to this clause on the 
following grounds :— 


‘“‘1, The term ‘ public interests ’ is so vague and indefinite as to leave uncertainty 
in a matter where precision is of first importance, and increased litigation, due to 
applications for leave to appeal and the multiplication of arguable points on 
appeal, will be the result. 

*©2. A most important link of Empire would be seriously impaired, and the con- 
sequences would be far-reaching in allowing divergency to spring up where in the 
general interests unity and uniformity is most desirable. 

«3. It can scarcely be to the interests of Australia that in important questions 
as to boundaries between powers of Commonwealth and States the final decision 
should not lie with highest tribunal of Empire, beyond suspicion of local bias or 
predilection. 

‘*4. Important questions may arise as to operation of Commonwealth Laws on 
British shipping, or generally as to whether such laws are ultra vires, which the 
Imperial Parliament can scarcely allow to be concluded by decision of Australian 
High Court. 

**5. Commonwealth legislation on such subjects as fisheries may seriously affect 
the interests of subjects of other parts of the Empire, and in such matters Parlia- 
ment could not expect them to submit to be deprived of appeal to an Imperia} 
Court. 

‘**6. Banks and other financial and commercial institutions having large interests 
in Australia entertain very strong feeling against the limitation, and weighty 


representations have been made on the subject to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


The final objection is not the least telling, and has had considerable 
weight in Australia :— 


“7. Her Majesty’s Government feel that the actual restriction, and the power 


* The text of the so-called no-appeal clause runs as follows :— 

‘* SECTION 73.—No exception or regulation prescribed. by the Parliament shall 
prevent the High Court (of the Commonwealth) from hearing and determining 
any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in any matter in which, at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, an appeal lies from such Supreme Court to 
the Queen in Council. 

‘* Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on 
appeals to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States 
shall be applicable to appeals from them to the High Court. 

‘* SECTION 74.—No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council in any 
matter involving the interpretation of this constitution or to the constitution of a 
State, unless the public interest of some part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, or other 
than the Commonwealth or a State, are involved. 

‘Except as provided in this section, this constitution shall not impair any 
right which the Queen may be pleased to exercise, by virtue of her Royal pre- 
rogative, to grant special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in 


Council. But the Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which such 
leave may be asked. 
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claimed to make further restriction equivalent to practical abolition of appeal, 
would be specially inopportune at the moment when they are considering terms of 
a Bill for enhancing the dignity and promoting the efficiency of the Judicial Com- 
mittee by practically amalgamating it with the House of Lords, and providing for 
adequate permanent representation of the Great Colonies in a new Court which it is 
proposed to create. Should Australian appeals be practically withdrawn, the new 
Court would be deprived of a large part of its value as providing a new sphere for 
co-operation between Colonies and Mother Country, and giving effect to some ex- 
tent to ardent desire for closer relations now happily existing both in Mother 
Country and Colonies.” 


For these reasons and others, which have been fully explained to 
the delegates, Her Majesty’s Government “ feel they must press for 
amendment of Clause 74, but it is their earnest desire that such 
amendment may be carried out in the way most agreeable to 
Australian sentiment, and so as to avoid, if possible, the necessity 
of delay and expense involved in a further referendum.” Mr. 
Chamberlain added: “It is also necessary that provision should be 
made for explaining that, as intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, will apply to laws 
of a Commonwealth Parliament; there can be no difficulty in 
arranging suitable terms on this point.” He, therefore, appealed 
through the Colonial Governors to the Governments “to co-operate 
with me in securing the unopposed passage of a Bill which, while 
accepting the Constitution proposed by the Colonies practically in 
its entirety, will also take account of the considerations urged 
above ; and I trust that your Ministers may see fit to enlarge the 
instructions to their delegate, and to give him authority to arrange 
with Her Majesty’s Government the speediest and most satisfactory 
method by which these objects can be ensured.” 


The reply of the Australian Premiers to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s appeal was published simultane- 
ously with the latter. It is no surprise to those 
who appreciate the delicate position of Colonial Premiers that they 
should shelter themselves behind the referendum, and decline to 
accept any additional responsibility. While not carryirg the con- 
troversy any further, their arguments merit most careful considera- 
tion in this country:—(1) While they fully recognize the feeling of 
the Imperial Government that vigilance on their part is essential 
in the interests of all parts of the Empire, and also the importance 
of securing the inclusion of Western Australia in the Federation 
from the first, they cannot forget that by the enabling Acts, and in 
pursuance of them (a) the framing of the Federal Constitution was 
expressly entrusted to the Convention of Representatives specially 
elected by the people for the purpose in all the Colonies except 
Queensland and Western Australia, and the final acceptance or 
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rejection of the Constitution when framed was also remitted to 
the people; (b) The question as to appeals was inter alia con- 
sidered by the Convention in Adelaide, and no appeal to the Privy 
Council was allowed. During the visit of the Premiers to England 
at the Jubilee the matter was referred to by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who urged reconsideration. It was accordingly 
reconsidered at the meeting of the Convention at Melbourne, and 
resolved in the opposite direction to the decision in Adelaide. 
Later the matter was again discussed, and the compromise now in 
the Bill agreed to. It was yet again debated in the Premiers’ Con- 
ference prior to the last referendum, and no alteration was made in 
the form of the Bill. The vote was then taken, and the Bill was 
adopted by a large majority of the electors; (c) The Commonwealth 
Bill belongs therefore, in a very special sense, to the people of 
Australia, whose only mandate to Governments and Parliaments is 
to seek its enactment by the Imperial Parliament in the form in 
which it was adopted by the people. (2) The Premiers be- 
lieve that the appeal clause as framed could not work in- 
juriously to any part of the Empire, although the proposed 
new Court of Appeal for the Empire would doubtless present 
attractions to the people of Australia. (3) The only alternatives 
suggested in the despatches are (a) amendment of the Bill, and (6) 
postponement of its consideration. Of these two, the Premiers do 
not hesitate to say that the latter course would be much more ob- 
jectionable to Australians generally even than the former. (4) 
Without disputing the constitutional power of the Imperial 
Parliament to amend the Bill on its own responsibility, the 
Premiers respectfully urge that the voice of the Australian people 
given on the Bill as it stands should receive that favourable con- 
sideration which such a weighty referendum demands. The 
Premiers do not consider themselves as having authority to accept 
any amendments. They hope that the Colony of Western 
Australia, whose representatives assisted to frame the Bill, and in 
the Convention almost unanimously agreed to Clause 95, may be 
urged to accept it as it stands. They think that the Bill already 
sufficiently provides for the admission of New Zealand.—Thus the 
matter rests at the time of going to press. The duty of the 
Imperial Government, under all the circumstances of the case, is to 
induce the Australians, if possible, to modify the effect of the 
74th Clause by passing a separate Bill preserving the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, but to scrupulously avoid any 
step that would imperil or postpone the Australian Commonwealth 
Bill. We believe the Australians to be perfectly willing to meet us 
in the matter so long as there is no attempt at, or appearance of, 
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dictation, of which Mr. Chamberlain would be the last man to be 
guilty. 
The publication of the Spion Kop despatches, 
Rinse Kop which those “in the know” had predicted would 
ESPATCHES. A ‘ 
never see the light, was unquestionably the chief 
sensation of the past month. They have created a mixed impression. 
On the one hand, péople are lost in admiration at the masterly and 
dispassionate manner in which Lord Roberts examines the terrible 
crop of blunders which culminated on that blood-stained summit. 
With unerring instinct, and without the slightest trace of that bias 
which mars so much military criticism, he apportions blame to 
the responsible quarters, and praise where it was equally due—the 
troops, as we had heard before, were “splendid.” While recogniz- 
ing that the failure to hold this vital hill was in some measure due 
to the difficulties of the ground and the commanding positions 
held by the Boers, he justly ascribes it “ probably also to errors 
of judgment and want of administrative capacity on the part 
of Sir Charles Warren.” But he adds: “ Whatever faults Sir 
Charles Warren may have committed, the failure must also be 
ascribed to the disinclination of the officer in supreme command 
(Sir Redvers Buller) to assert his authority and see that what he 
thought best was done, and also to the unwarrantable and needless 
assumption of responsibility by a subordinate officer (Colonel 
Thorneycroft).” The reader will find the despatches reproduced 
textually at the end of this number, and the story they tell is no 
less easy to understand than it is painful. What is really alarming 
in the affair is not the blunder of the gallant officer who gave the 
order to abandon Spion Kop—at the very moment, we believe, that 
the enemy had decided to abandon their effort to recover it—as any 
good man is liable to make a blunder, but the evidence afforded of 
strained relations between our Generals in the presence of the 
enemy, and, above all, their palpable disinclination to assume 
responsibility. Englishmen have already learnt that their states- 
men are consumed by a dread of responsibility—but to find 
this disease eating into the Army is a terrible shock. Sir Redvers 
Buller, when in Pall Mall, had the reputation of being a strong and 
even self-willed man, who would do things in his own way or not 
at all, but we find him in Natal throwing the onus of direction 
upon Sir Charles Warren, who is actually told at one moment by 
his superior officer that he must either attack or withdraw! While 
Sir Charles Warren, when in doubt, has recourse to that dismal 
expedient—a council of war. The abandonment of Spion Kop in 
itself is of infinitesimal importance, grave as were the military 
consequences of the abandonment, compared to the moral causes, 
which are plainly set out in the despatches. 
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Not the least remarkable feature of Lord Roberts’ 
“reAN despatch is its date (February 13th), which indi- 
cates that the War Office had bottled it for six 
weeks before publishing it. It was at first assumed that the delay 
was due to the desire not to discredit the Generals until it was 
convenient to recall them, for it seemed incredible that officers 
publicly stigmatized as unfit for high command by their superior 
officer should continue in those commands. Even this explanation 
was hardly satisfactory, as the alterations in the Natal Army 
could, and should, have been made immediately after the relief of 
Ladysmith, as there was no excuse for postponing them until 
another forward movement was imminent. It subsequently trans- 
pired that the publication was without any purpose whatsoever. It 
was a practical joke on the part of the War Office. Sir Redvers 
Buller and Sir Charles Warren were to be humiliated in the eyes 
of their officers and men, but to remain in their respective com- 
mands, though there are rumours of Sir Charles Warren’s trans- 
ference to some other sphere. Up to the time of writing Mr. 
Walter Long (President of the Board of Agriculture) is the only 
Minister who has attempted to defend (April 20th) the policy 
of publishing the despatches. It would be extravagant to describe 
his plea as convincing :— 


‘« They were told that, having published the despatches, they were bound to deal 
with the Generals affected. To that statement he had two answers. First, he 
would ask, Were they to dismiss every General the moment he made a mistake, 
even if that mistake was a costly one? He thought if that had been their policy 
in the past many of their noblest campaigns would never have been fought, and 
many of the deeds of which we were most justly proud would never have been per- 
formed. Thesecond point, and the one on which he would lay the most emphasis, 
was that, while it rested with the Government to exercise their discretion as to the 
publication of the despatches, when it came to dealing with the Generals in the 
field it wasa matter for the Commander-in-Chief. It was of the utmost importance 
they should understand that from the beginning of the campaign to the present 
time the Government were determined—and from this they had never swerved one- 
thousandth part of an inch—in leaving to the Commander-in-Chief the decision of 
all questions concerning his Army, his Generals, or any other matter.” 


If Mr. Long expresses the views of the Government, Lord Roberts 
has been most shabbily treated, to say nothing of the other Generals. 
His confidential despatches are published to the world, ex hypothesi, 
without his being consulted, and then, when his relations with 
Sir Redvers Buller and Sir Charles Warren are hopelessly com- 
promised, he is cavalierly informed from a provincial platform 
that he can deal with these Generals as he chooses. Was a meaner 
trick ever played upon a Commander-in-Chief? It would be 
interesting to know the name of its perpetrator. 
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Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who is always entitled to 
A Sounp View. be heard on any question of policy or war, thus 

comments on the Spion Kop despatches in The 
Morning Post :—“The personal character and the bravery of all 
the three officers (Generals Buller and Warren and Colonel 
Thorneycroft) is above suspicion. That being so, it may be per- 
missible to point out that the judgments expressed in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s despatch embody fundamental principles 
of discipline. No officer entrusted with the defence of a 
critical position, or, indeed, of any position, is allowed to order 
a retirement at his own discretion, unless he is in inde~ 
pendent command, which is never the case with the officer in 
charge of a portion only of a battlefield. To approve of Colonel 
Thorneycroft’s action would be to endorse an impossible principle, 
though Colonel Thorneycroft’s proved bravery, and the very 
trying position in which he was placed, will secure for him, 
under a censure of which the justice cannot be denied, the 
sympathy of all but the hard-hearted. Sir Charles Warren was 
acting under the supervision of Sir Redvers Buller, and his respon- 
sibility is limited, for he was in the main carrying out his orders, 
or deviating from them, with the knowledge and assent of his 
superior. That it was his business to see himself to the arrange- 
ments for the defence of Spion Kop on the evening when it was 
abandoned seemed evident on the face of the first telegrams. But 
Sir Redvers Buller was in supreme command, and the principle on 
which, in his case, Lord Roberts insists, is that a commander is 
responsible for what takes place under his authority in an army 
with which he is present. A commander is not there to advocate 
his views with his subordinate—the word ‘advocate’ is used by 
Sir Redvers Buller himself—but to see that they are carried out. 
This, again, is a doctrine which cannot be contested.” Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson severely condemns the policy of publication :—“ How 
can the soldier, without loss of respect for the Commander- 
in-Chief, continue to respect the General who is censured for ‘ dis- 
inclination to assert his authority, and see that what he thought 
best was done.” How can they follow with blind devotion the 
General whose absence from Spion Kop at the critical moment is 
‘to be regretted?’” Mr. Wilkinson then suggests a clue to the pub- 
lication :—“ By the publication of the despatch from Lord Roberts 
the position of Sir Redvers Buller is rendered untenable, and 
his resignation of the command in Natal, or his recall, is a 
matter of course. But the Government cannot be charged 
with arranging a matter of this kind with consideration or 
generosity. There was no need to trumpet these things to the 
world. The despatches might have slept in the archives for the 
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use of the future historian, and Sir Redvers Buller’s recall have 
been arranged with diplomatic delicacy. He was appointed by the 
Government, and by the Government he should have been recalled 
without exposure. Can it be that the Government shrinks from 
taking the responsibility, and seeks to shelter itself behind Lord 
Roberts and behind the expression of public opinion, which the 
despatches are sure to occasion? If that is the case, the Govern- 
ment is certainly not setting an example to its Generals in the field. 
The Government is‘in supreme command, and ought ‘to assert 
its authority’ without first indirectly appealing to ‘the Man in 
the Street.’ ” 


The publication of Lord Roberts’ Spion Kop de- 
spatches, however despicable in itself, has been of 
signal service in some respects. These historic 
documents revive the doctrine of personal responsibility, which so 
many of our statesmen are anxious to shelve. Mr. Balfour lately 
shocked his admirers by declaring that responsibility for military 
blunders was so “ spread ” that it would be impossible to bring it 
home to any individual. Happily, Lord Roberts does not share this 
view. He has established direct personal responsibilities, where a 
weaker man would have had recourse to this fatal theory of 
“spread.” Now the principle of personal responsibility applies quite 
as much to naval as to military matters. The Navy League has 
lately issued a leaflet which has caused a deep impression outside 
the House of Commons, which is full of Gallios who care for 
none of these things. It commences with a quotation from a 
letter written by Lord Charles Beresford (who is now muzzled in 
the Mediterranean) in June, 1898, in which he declared :—“ Any 
Government that sent out men to fight on blue water, or relied 
for harbour protection, on the vessels in the British Navy armed 
with muzzle-loading guns would certainly get a short shrift. No 
other nation in the whole world has a ship on the effective list 
armed with muzzle-loading guns.” Then follows a list of British 
battleships armed with obsolete muzzle-loading guns (compiled 
from Parliamentary Return No. 313, of 1899):—Ajaz, Agamem- 
non, TLemeraire, Inflexible, Superb, Alexandra, Dreadnought, 
Neptune, Triumph, Swiftsure, Sultan, Iron Duke, Invincible, 
Auducious, Monarch, and Hercules. The leaflet closes with an 
apt quotation from Bismarck :—“If we are obliged to stake the 
blood of our people against our enemies in the field, then are we 
also bound to provide them with the best weapons of offence and 
defence which money can procure.” Mr. Goschen is the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He is personally responsible for the 
fact that sixteen British battleships are nothing better than Death 
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Traps. Unfortunately, as the House of Commons is in a state of 
general paralysis, there are no means of driving Mr. Goschen’s re- 
sponsibility home. Are there no public spirited men in his con- 
stituency (St. George’s, Hanover Square) who will take this matter 
up, and force Mr. Goschen either to re-arm these ships with modern 
weapons or strike them out of our paper fleet, so that the country 
may see the real strength of the British Navy which Mr. Goschen 
is allowing to run behind the navies it would be opposed to in 
war? Will not those who have relations or friends in the Death 
Traps bestir themselves? Why does not Mr. Goschen himself see 
to the righting of this scandal? What of the public conscience 
which tolerates it ? 


Lord Wolseley’s friends have somewhat inconsider- 
ately jeopardized the Commander-in-Chief's re- 
putation as a prophet by publishing one of his 
predictions before the event. Iminediately after Lord Roberts’ 
unopposed entry into Bloemfontein, the military expert of The Daily 
News, who is understood to enjoy Lord Wolseley’s confidence, wrote:— 
“That the consequences which have followed Lord Roberts’ skilful 
play of the cards, which the creation of an effective force of cavalry, 
mounted infantry, and horse artillery, and his striking for the heart 
of the Free State, would follow them, was so firmly believed by the 
Commander-in-Chief (Lord Wolseley), for instance, that about the 
time of Lord Roberts’ departure he predicted to several friends that 
Lord Roberts would be into Bloemfontein before March 15th, the 
actual date of entry being March 13th.” That was certainly a daring 
and successful prophecy, and the writer added that :—“ About the 
same time he (Lord Wolseley) named May 15th as the date by which, 
if the Boers maintained their resistance, Lord Roberts would have 
entered Pretoria.” And it was impressed upon “those who are 
specially interested in the date of the end of the war, in so far as a 
triumphant entry into Pretoria will end it,” that “the prediction is 
worth noting, because Lord Wolseley has in each campaign in which 
he has been concerned worked out beforehand with singular accuracy, 
and has announced the dates at which results would be obtained.” 
Before the Ashantee Expedition left England he “recorded the 
date at which it would return, and kept to it exactly ” :— 


A MILITARY 
PROPHET. 


** Before he left Cape Coast Castle he announced that he should be in Coomassie 
by February 5th. The entry was actually made on February 4th. Just before 
he left England for the Tel-el-Kebir campaign an announcement appeared in 
The Daily News of August 5th, 1882, which I here quote, as it may be read in the file 
of that date: ‘ We understand that before leaving England Sir Garnet Wolseley 
stated his confident belief that the campaign in Egypt would be over by the 15th 
of September.’ At that time, and long afterwards, everyone anticipated a much 
longer and more formidable campaign. The French, it may be remembered, had 
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considered at the time that they were to join in, that each country should supp 
for the conquest of Egypt a corps thirty thousand strong. Nevertheless, on 
September 14th Cairo was captured, and Arabi surrendered. Seeing that 
notoriously Lord Wolseley was despatched from:England for the relief of Gordon 
months later than he had proposed, it was impossible to say whether Gordon 
would be able to hold out long enough to receive relief. It was a forlorn hope; 
but as to the time of the completion of his own operations, though it was dreary 
months off, the period was fixed with such exact accuracy that I remember a 
correspondent writing to The Times to record the fact that the boat expedition had 
started from Metemmeh for Khartoum in the very week which had been mentioned 
to him by one of Lord Wolseley’s Staff, to whom he was bidding good-bye at 
Victoria Station as the earlier officers were leaving England.” 


Not only is the Commander-in-Chief committed to the prophecy 
that Lord Roberts will be in Pretoria by May 15th “if the Boers 
maintained their resistance,” but the military expert of The Daily 
News, who comes down like a hundred of bricks on Mr. Arnold 
Forster or Mr. Spenser Wilkinson whenever they hazard an opinion 
on military matters, commits himself on his own account to Lord 
Wolselev’s view :—“ On the whole, therefore, from analogy, it may 
be expected that by May 15th Lord Roberts will have received 
the surrender of Pretoria, if the Boer resistance be maintained so 
long.” 
It is worth while recording thisremarkable prophecy 
Tue Sicniri- while there is yet time for its fulfilment, as it is 
CANCE OF THE : ° *,° 
Propuecy. 28S well that the public should be in a position to 
appreciate the soundness of the judgment of the 
principal military adviser of Her Majesty’s Government. Accord- 
ing to one view Lord Wolseley is a man who practically never 
mistakes, and our many manifest blunders are due to the neglect 
of his wise advice. According to the opposite view he has effected 
nothing during his term of office except to alter a mess jacket, and 
is largely responsible for the hideous mismanagement during the 
earlier stages of the war. If he is able to form unerring estimates 
of the end of a campaign the presumption is that he can likewise 
measure the means required to secure those ends, and there 
would be a general disposition to infer that he must have been 
prevented from providing them during the present campaign 
by the Treasury, the Committee of National Defence, or some 
other obstructive body. If, on the other hand, Lord Wolseley’s 
military judgment proves to be hopelessly astray as to the 
nature of the resistance likely to be offered by the Boers, 
and he anticipates in May an event that does not occur until, e¢., 
the summer or autumn, people will not unnaturally be disposed to 
assume that the gross blunders of the Government are attributable 
in no small degree to the singularly unfortunate military advice 
they have received and relied on. In any case, it is satisfactory to 
feel that the Commander-in-Chief at home is keenly concerned to 
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expedite the movements of the Commander-in-Chief in the field, for 
men are as jealous of their reputation as prophets as of their fame 
as generals. We sincerely hope that Lord Wolseley’s judgment 
may be vindicated, and that Pretoria may be in our possession 
within the next fortnight; but it would be highly imprudent on the 
part of wirepullers, who are seeking to spring a General Election on 
a startled community, to base their plans upon any prediction made 
in Pall Mall. Those who know the Boers take a very different 
view from the Commander-in-Chief. 


The Sultan of Turkey is engaged in two contro- 
versies of some interest. In the first he ought to 
be victorious, as he is dealing with the European 
Concert, which has presented a collective remonstrance against 
the Iradé, issued on the 5th March, raising the Turkish Customs 
duties from 8 to 11 per cent. ad valorem. The new duties come 
into force on May 14th, and, so far, neither party admits any inten- 
tion of yielding. The Powers maintain that the Turkish tariff is 
unalterable, save with their consent; the Porte quietly rejoins 
that on the appointed day the additional 3 per cent. will be levied. 
As British merchants would be the chief sufferers, British goods 
constituting more than half the imports into the Turkish Empire, 
we may expect to see the Concert break up, and to learn subse- 
quently that the seceding Powers have obtained compensations 
of other kinds, The Sultan’s second controversy is with the 
President of the United States, and in this case His Majesty 
ought to be worsted. The American Government is pressing 
for the payment of the long-overdue indemnity (£20,000) for 
the destruction of missionary property during the Armenian 
massacres. According to Mr. Straus, the American Minister in 
Constantinople, the Sultan has made three distinct promises to pay 
thissum. The Porte is meeting the demand with its usual deftness, 
but, so far, President McKinley has declined to be blufted. The 
suggestion that the American claim should be pooled with the 
unpaid European claims has been flatly declined, whereupon 
the Sultan offered to rebuild the gutted mission houses. The 
United States has taken note of this as indicating a concilia- 
tory disposition and as confirming the validity of its claim, 
but very naturally declines to accept it as satisfaction for the 
same, and reiterates its request for immediate payment. 
There is some talk in Washington of seizing Smyrna in the 
event of the Porte’s continued refusal. European chancelleries are 
so fluttered at any suggestion of American “interference” in the 
Mediterranean that before any such distraint is put in Russian or 
German pressure will compel the Sultan to pay up. From St. 
Petersburg comes the proposal that the dispute shall be submitted 
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to Russian arbitration in accordance with the programme of The 
Hague Conference. It is not known whether the American 
Government will entertain this suggestion, but the Sultan is 
believed to have become a convert to the principle of arbitration 
since the announcement of the Delagoa Bay award. 


At the close of Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland, the 
Queen addressed the following characteristic letter 
of thanks to the Irish people through Lord 
Cadogan, the Lord Lieutenant :— 


“Viceregal Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
“ April 25th, 1900. 

“The Queen is very anxious before leaving Ireland, where she 
has spent a most agreeable time, to express through the Lord 
Lieutenant to her Irish people how very much gratified and how 
deeply touched she has been by her reception here. During the 
three weeks that the Queen has spent in this charming place she 
has been received by all ranks and creeds with an enthusiasm and 
an affection which cannot be surpassed. Each time the Queen 
came here before with her dear husband they were always kindly 
and warmly welcomed. But on this occasion, after the lapse 
of thirty-nine years, her reception has equalled that of her 
previous visits, and she carries away with her a most pleasant and 
affectionate memory of that time she has spent in Ireland. The 
Queen earnestly prays that goodwill and harmony may prevail 
amongst all her people, and that they may be happy and prosperous.” 


THE QUEEN 
IN IRELAND. 


It is unnecessary to say that this visit, which was entirely due to 
the initiative of the Queen, and represented her personal desire to 
pay a tribute to her gallant Irish soldiers, has been an unclouded 
success, as everyone foresaw it would be as soon as it was cleared 
of all vestige of politics. This is admitted on all hands to have 
been the case, and the result is in no small measure due to the 
great tact of Lord Cadogan, who, though one of the least advertised, is 
one of the best Viceroys Ireland has ever had. It is unnecessary to 
record the loyal addresses, deputations, and functions which marked 
the Royal sojourn in Dublin, because they were not its principal 
feature. As the Queen said on her arrival, she had come for 
“rest and change,” and what impressed and delighted the Irish 
people was the manner in which the Queen came and lived her 
ordinary simple life among them. It is no secret that the Queen 
has long wished to visit her Irish subjects, and now that the ex- 
periment has been so completely successful, there is every chance 
of its being repeated. We shall not attempt to deduce any 
political moral from this memorable episode, because it is a 
strictly non-political event. 
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THROUGHOUT the past winter—a season of unusual stress and 
danger to England—our enemies and rivals upon the Continent 
have remained quiescent. Germany, indeed, our supposed friend, 
has succeeded in extorting from the British Government Samoa 
by way of political blackmail, and in the matter of the Bundesruth 
and Kaiser has behaved with a hectoring incivility which sug- 
gested that, in the words of Captain Chichester’s classic phrase, 
the Teutons had not yet acquired their sea-manners.* But neither 
Russia nor France have intervened or have even taken serious 
advantage of our embarrassments at a time when the fortunes of 
the war were certainly not in our favour, and when the whole 
available strength of our Army was locked up in South Africa. 
Those who watch closely the policy of Russia and France are 
aware that these two Powers have no remarkable affection for 
us or for our Empire—though whether the real antagonism of 
interests is so great as is generally supposed may be debated 
with profit. How, then, was it that Russia and France made no 
move ? 

Many reasons will at once occur to the reflecting mind. The 
two Powers may wish to see England saignée @ blanc in a protracted 
and sanguinary struggle and weakened to the utmost before they 
put their foot down. With the British Government constituted 
as it is constituted, and neglecting, as it is neglecting, such 
obvious measures as the timely provision of remounts and 
clothing for the use of the Army, they see no reason why 
this contest, like the Cuban War, should not be prolonged for 
years, thus exerting a serious financial drain upon the resources 
of the Empire and filling the minds of Britishers with a holy 
horror of all wars, conducted with so much muddling and in- 
competence. The two allies may be speculating upon this 
exhaustion and this aversion to further desperate exertions as 
offering the real opportunity for aggression. Or again, as we 
fondly tell ourselves, it is the prestige and strength of the British 
Navy which prevents intervention. But here I have my doubts, 
for it is the Government and the policy which make the Navy 


* After the speeches of Count Biilow in the Reichstag and the Bundesrath and 
Kaiser correspondence, it is amusing to read that the German Foreign Office 


affects to consider the present bitter feeling in England as due to the diatribes of 
the British Press. 
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strong or weak, and after the exhibition of itself, which our 
Ministry has given in the management of the South African 
struggle, no foreigner looks for strength of will or military 
aptitude or foresight from a British Government. Then 
there is the International Exhibition which has unquestion- 
ably had a great share in keeping Paris and France quiet, 
and in Russia there has been the pacific and generous dis- 
position of the young Czar, who, if not exactly an Anglophile, is 
certainly not a frenetic Anglophobe. Yet high though his place, 
and great though his power may be, he has to reckon with that 
public opinion, which, as Napoleon once said, no ruler, however 
autocratic, can despise. He has to hold in check a large and 
influential war party which numbers in its ranks famous 
diplomatists such as Count Muravieff, and distinguished soldiers 
such as General Kuropatkine, and which, but for some further 
influence, might have precipitated a conflict. We cannot forget 
Count Muravieff’s unauthorized attempt to hatch an anti-British 
coalition, or General Kuropatkine’s despatch of something more 
than an army corps to the Afghan frontier—* by way of 
experiment.” 

What, then, has been that other influence which has had so 
great a share in maintaining the peace of the world? It has been 
the attitude of Japan. The world has grown smaller with the 
progress of civilization, and a State, which fifty years ago was 
remote, insignificant, and barbarous, now plays a remarkable part 
in the see-saw of the balance of power. With yearly increasing 
resources and magnificent armaments, Japan is an adversary to be 
feared. Long before the Triple Alliance drove her from Port 
Arthur and deprived her of the fruits of her victories in the China- 
Japan War, she had recognized Britain as a friend and possible 
ally, while she has never regarded Russia in any other light than 
as an open enemy. It is vital to her that Britain should not be 
driven from the Far East or even seriously weakened. The bond 
which unites her to Britain is a far stronger one than any paper 
compact: itis the almost absolute identity of interests. Each 
Power, each Navy, is necessary to the other. A hostile Japan, 
or even a coldly neutral Japan, would render our position at 
Wei-hai-Wei and our influence in China and the Far East more than 
precarious. A hostile England, or even a coldly neutral England, 
would in turn mean for Japan the extremest danger from Russia 
and France, the loss of Formosa and Korea, and exclusion from 
the Chinese markets, upon which her commercial future so largely 
depends. 

Alert and on her guard, face to face with the same perpetual 
menace which in the West has made of Germany so strong a 
State by compelling the nation to devote its mind first and fore- 
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most to defence, Japan has neglected no precaution. There, too, 
we may find “a nation in arms ”—a people which by its methodic 
preparation, itscomplete organization, its high fighting spirit, and 
its readiness to make all sacrifices in the interest of national 
security, puts us to shame, even as Japanese statesmen by their 
foresight, knowledge, and courage shine by contrast with our 
English shepherds of the people. The Japanese Government 
knows its own mind and knows its own interests, but it feels a 
not unreasonable anxiety as to the vagaries of British policy, in 
which there is so much opportunism and so little principle that it 
is difficult for foreigners to guess what in a given set of circum- 
stances will be Britain’s conduct. One thing, however, it has 
determined. While toujours en vedette it will not provoke war 
without allies. But on the day on which the British fleet steams 
out to battle, be that battle with Russia or France, then, as a 
Japanese naval officer of distinction once told me, the Japanese 
fleet will also be let go. I say “let go,” because of the strange 
ardour for conflict which exists in the rank and file of the 
Japanese Navy, and which recalls something of our Norseman 
ancestors’ berserker temper—a temper which we lost as a people 
when we abandoned perpetual war for commerce. 

In this desire to fight Russia, Japan is not irrational. Ever 
since the abandonment of the Liao-Tung Peninsula and Wei- 
hai-Wei was forced upon her, she has looked for the coming of 
the day when she should obtain satisfaction for the affront to 
her national honour. She yielded before the Triple Alliance of 
Russia, France, and Germany only because her statesmen saw 
the folly of committing national hari-kari by rushing into an 
unequal struggle. But she yielded with the mental proviso that 
in the fulness of time she should seize the opportunity of exact- 
ing a reckoning from her arch-enemy. Throughout the past 
winter, owing to the vigour and completeness of her armaments, 
she has been in a position of great local superiority to Russia. 
At sea, she could have opposed two new battleships, a large 
squadron of modern cruisers, and a superb torpedo flotilla to the 
two older battleships, the mediocre squadron of cruisers—in which 
the only really formidable ships were the Rossiya and Rurik,—and 
the feeble torpedo flotilla of Russia. She could, with ease, have 
placed 200,000 men ashore in any part of the Siberian or Man- 
ehurian littoral. And knowing their own weakness, the Russian 
war party hesitated to force matters to a crisis. With England 
they were by no means unready to quarrel, especially as the 
Franco-Russian fleets are practically equal in fighting strength to 
the British. But if that quarrel meant the bringing of Japan 
upon the scene, and the loss of all that had been won by astute 
diplomacy in the Far East from 1895 downwards, they were not 
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ready, especially as they hoped with time to change the military 
and naval position in Chinese waters, to Japan’s disadvantage. 
Already very large reinforcements are on their way to Port Arthur. 
The battleship Petropavlosk has just arrived; the Poltava is start- 
ing; the Sevastopol is expected to receive sailing orders at an 
early date; the refitted cruiser Nakhimov is on her way. In the 
autumn the 23-knot ships—which England has nothing whatever 
to match—Askold, Bogatyv, and Wariag are also to go out, and 
they will be preceded or followed by the Aurora and Pallada. 
Japan has accelerated her construction, for the Japanese Ad- 
miralty, unlike the British, is not content to wait four or five 
years for urgently needed warships. The battleship Shikishima 
has arrived, as also the fine new armoured cruisers Tokiwa and 
Asama, with a number of British-built destroyers and torpedo- 
boats; the battleship Asahi may be expected to leave England 
at once. But, even so, Japan is not strengthening her fleet as 
fast as Russia, and that, too, if we leave out of account the six 
new battleships ordered under the Czar’s special programme of 
1898. These vessels are fast going forward, though a certain 
Mr. Jane, who writes very learnedly concerning the Russian 
Navy, has the amusing effrontery to tell us that the Navy 
League, which first drew attention in England to their inception, 
was raising false alarms. Naval predominance in the Far East 
is to Japan as much a matter of life and death as naval pre- 
dominance in the Channel is to England, and we may guess by 
this what the completion of these ships will mean to Japan. 
Apart, however, from material strength, the Japanese have 
on their side in a naval war two great factors, the importance of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate—distance and coal supply. 
Japan lies in the closest proximity to the scene of the possible 
conflict; Russia will have to fight at an immense distance from her 
real bases, which are Odessa in the Black Sea and St. Petersburg 
in the Baltic. Even with the efforts which have been made to 
create great dockyards in the Far East, capable of effecting re- 
pairs on the largest scale, the Russian Admiral would find the 
utmost difficulty in keeping his ships in good order. With docks 
Port Arthur is by no means well supplied, though new ones are 
being constructed with all possible haste—a strange contrast to 
the leisurely proceedings of the British Admiralty, which has year 
after year postponed the extension of the dockyard at Hong Kong, 
and which has even to-day scarcely advanced the extension 
beyond the plan stage. But then, of course, Russia is governed 
by men who know something about war; England by men who 
are profoundly ignorant of it. Japan has behind her fleet all the 
resourses of an industrial people, with half a dozen dockyards and 
a score of fine ports. Her ships can be constantly and regularly 
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docked, so that they will steam faster than the Russian and burn 
less coal. But the most serious difficulty in the way of the Russian 
strategists is that from the day of the outbreak of the war no 
Russian warship will be able to reach the Far East from Europe. 
The voyage of the Navarin and Sissoi to Port Arthur in 1898 would 
have been impossible but for the British coaling-stations. In war 
these will be closed to belligerents, who will find themselves 
situated much as was the Japanese gunboat Tatsuta, stopped at 


Aden in the China-Japan war, and unable to proceed for want of 


coal. 

Again, Russia will have to rely in the Far East upon the supply 
of steam coal already accumulated, before the war, upon the spot. 
Japanese cruisers can and will intercept neutral colliers, should 
these attempt to bring cargoes north from Singapore and Hong 
Kong. A glance at the map will show that, even with a much 
superior fleet, Russia would find it difficult to safeguard the 
movement of such colliers past the numerous fortified Japanese 
harbours on the Eastern Sea. Japan, on her part, has an unlimited 
supply of coal, and, though this coal is of very inferior quality to 
the product of the Welsh collieries, she is at least guaranteed 
against any failure in the motive power of her ships. Remember 
that in naval war coal will be the Admiral’s first concern, and 
that it was want of fuel which drove Cervera to Santiago and 
ensured his destruction, and we see the immense importance of 
this factor. Perhaps also we shall understand why Russia has 
bought 140,000 tons of Welsh steam coal this winter. 

Besides the ever-present recollection of the surrender of 1895, 
Japan has in recent years been given a fresh cause of quarrel by 
Russia. That cause is Russian interference in Korea and the 
persistent Russian intrigues to get possession of Masampo. This 
place lies in southern Korea, and has what is certainly one of the 
finest harbours in the world. It will be observed that Russia is 
already well supplied with naval bases in Eastern Asia. She has 
Port Arthur on the Gulf of Pe-che-li, and is said to be contem- 
plating the seizure of Nieu-chwang—a treaty port—to accommo- 
date the ships for which there is no room at Port Arthur. She 
has Vladivostock on the Siberian Coast. Not content with these 
she has made repeated attempts to acquire first Port Lazarev, 
then Masampo and Deer Island, which commands a fine anchor- 
age, and finally the Island of Quelpaert, to the south of Korea. 
Not one of these bases, all of which are in Korea or Korean 
waters, could be of much use against any Power except Japan, 
and therefore it is not unnatural that the Japanese Government 
should object most strongly to Russia’s annexation of them. In 
Russian hands they would be far more dangerous to the Japanese 
than was Antwerp to England at the zenith of the first Napoleon’s 
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power. So dangerous would they be that it is possible that Japan, 
even without allies and face to face with the risk of being over- 
whelmed and destroyed as a great State, would fight to keep 
Russia out of Korea or any Korean port. No disaster in war 
could be more fatal to the islanders of the Far East than the 
presence of Russia thus close at hand. Clear-sighted to a 
degree as the Japanese are, both people and statesmen, they are 
the victims of no amiable delusions, and they might prefer to 
fall like Ajax “in the light,” rather than be slowly squeezed to 
death by the steady pressure which Russia so well knows how 
to exert. 

As recently as April, 1898, a convention was concluded between 
Russia and Japan, by the terms of which neither Power is to 
interfere with or encroach upon Korea. That convention has 
been broken in everything but the letter by Russia, and Japan 
has retaliated by pouring mild and simple-looking Japanese 
coolies into both Korea and the Liao Tung Peninsula. These 
coolies are suspected to be Japanese soldiers, though they are 
more probably spies and settlers. Again, Russian visitors in 
Japan have been unusually numerous of late, and the Japanese 
in their turn have suspicions that these gentlemen are not on 
pleasure or business bent—unless that business be the work of 
examining Japanese fortresses and finding out the facts as to 
Japanese naval and military preparations. 

So great is the tension at the moment that all through April 
practically the whole Japanese Navy has been mobilized, with a 
considerable part of the Army. Great secrecy has been observed 
us to the doings of the fleet, and no one except the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the China Station was invited to be present. 
This, by the way, was one more instance of the warm friendship 
existing between the two navies, and is a delicate return for the 
concessions granted to Japanese warships in our home dockyards. 
So much, however, is reported of these manceuvres—that the 
handling of the ships was admirable, and the target practice 
ulmost continuous and of the best class. Great progress has been 
effected, it is said, even since the era of the Yalu, when the 
Japanese Navy first made a great name for itself. In that case, 
the Power which provokes Japan’s hostility may have some very 
disagreeable experiences. The manceuvres took place in the 
Straits of Korea, and the general idea—though kept most reli- 
viously secret—is believed to have been the blockade and cap- 
ture of a squadron, having its base in the Island of Tsushima 
and representing the Russian fleet, by another squadron with its 
main base at Kuré, representing the Japanese fleet. 

In view of this intense friction with Russia and the generally 
hostile tone of the Russian Press towards England, it is not 
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surprising to discover that the Japanese, alone of the great 


nations with the Italians, have been thoroughly friendly to the, 


British cause in South Africa, and have expressed every wish for 
the success, and the speedy success, of British arms. The Emperor 
was, we believe, the only sovereign who telegraphed to Queen 
Victoria congratulations upon the victory of Paardeberg, the relief 
of Ladysmith, and the occupation of Bloemfontein. The Japanese 
journals expressed warm appreciation for the heroism and devotion 
of the defenders of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking, and 
never pretended, as did some of our foreign critics, that the Boers 
had the monopoly of military courage and virtue. Thus the Jiyi 
Shimpo, perhaps the leading organ of Japan, wrote : 


‘* These exchanges of courtesies between the two sovereigns will materially 
contribute towards strengthening the cordial relations existing between Japan 


and Great Britain. The extreme concern of Her Majesty with reference to the- 


South African War may be gathered from many acts of benevolence and generosity 
on the part of the Queen towards the families of officers and men at the front, as 


well as towards the officers and men themselves. A change in the fortunes of the - 


campaign has now taken place in favour of the British, and fresh news of the 
success of their arms continues to be received. Onecan well imagine the satisfac- 
tion of Her Majesty and the British nation at large. The Japanese people will 
not hesitate to offer their most heartfelt congratulations and their sympathy to 
the British. The Emperor’s message, though an act of courtesy on the part of the 
{mperial House, may be regarded as representing the wishes of the whole nation, 
and there is no doubt the friendship between the two States will henceforward be 
placed on a firm and permanent basis.” 


Unless we are the ungrateful and foolish people that our enemies 
pretend, we cannot forget such manifestations of sympathy at a 
time when France, Russia, and Germany had nothing but sneers 
for us, and when even the United States, to whom we gave such 
loyal help in 1898, were more than half hostile—thanks, in part, 
to the patriotic efforts of our British ex-Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
Bryce, who loses no opportunity of vilifying his own country in 
foreign magazines and journals. 

Still, notwithstanding this friction between Japan and Russia, 
it is possible that with wise statesmanship on either side, the 
struggle may be averted, at all events so long as the present Czar 
is upon the throne. In spite of the duplicity and trickiness of his 
Ministers, there is a general belief in his honesty and uprightness 
of purpose, and in his love of peace. Nor is it the Russian habit 
to court a prolonged and difficult war with a determined opponent. 
Japan, even though much weaker in every respect, except science 
and patriotism, than the Northern Colossus, would be an awkward 
nut to crack, and the Russians know it. On her side, Japan can 
have no reason for fighting, unless, as we have said, war is forced 


upon her, or unless she sees her adversaries engaged with England. 


As the Marquess Ito has declared: “ The policy of Japan is not a 
Colonial one. The Japancse army and navy are intended to defend 
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‘Japan and her interests, not for conquest. Japan has ho money 
for wars of aggrandisement.” 

The Power which would really have most to gain from a war 
between Russia and Japan is Germany. For Russia, even if 
victorious, would be weakened, and Japanese trade in the Far 
East, which is now vigorously competing with German commerce 
and in many quarters driving it out, severely shaken. It is a 
standing tradition of German diplomacy to promote quarrels 
between the other Great Powers all the world over. The 
‘German Press is never tired of holding before the eyes of 
‘England the prospect of a Russian advance through Afghanistan 
and Persia. Similarly, it never ceases to point out to Russia the 
‘supposed weakness of British power in India. At every turn in the 
past winter it has urged Russia to take advantage of Britain’s 
entanglements. The time has come for this sort of nonsense to 
‘cease to produce any effect upon the two great nations con- 
cerned. We do not stand in need of German warnings against 
supposed dangers to ourselves. We distrust alike the veracity 
and the purpose of these vaticinations. We can see no reason 
why the other Powers chiefly concerned in the Far East— 
England, Japan, and Russia—should not put their heads together 
and ascertain whether they cannot find any meeting-point, 
any basis for a temporary or permanent settlement, without the 
officious and unnecessary advice of Germany. A rapprochement 
between England and Russia would probably not be difficult of 
attainment under present circumstances, for the events of the 
war have shown us that Germany is a far more real enemy than 
Russia. We cannot, however, go back upon Japan, or enter 
upon such negotiations without her full knowledge and consent. 
Gratitude dictates this, and we have more reason to be grateful 
to her than even to the Czar. 

It is quite in consonance with the German tradition which I 
have noted above that efforts should be made to promote not 
only strife between England and Russia and Russia and Japan, 
but also a quarrel between England and France. From the 
‘German business point of view the last would be an admirable 
speculation. Germany would acquire the great bulk of our 
‘trade, and would see her two chief rivals in Western Europe 
enormously weakened. What either England or France has to 
gain from such a war I cannot discover. But it is a certain 
number of journals in Paris, which are suspected of close relations 
with the German Embassy, that spend most time and space in 
familiarizing the French public with the idea. So, too, dis- 
passionate Americans believe that the German Embassy’s press 
bureau in the United States, and German secret service funds, 
‘are responsible, in part at least, for the “ German-American ” 
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meetings to denounce England, and the virulent pro-Boer 


campaign which is being waged by a section of the American 
Press. American interests are so directly in accordance with 
British interests that it would require some stronger influence 
than even Dr. Bryce’s anti-patriotic fulminations to explain this 
phenomenon. 

In the settlement of the Far Eastern question a year ago the 
United States might have been expected to have a voice. But 
in the reaction against “ Imperialism,” or let us say a sane and 
reusonable policy for a great manufacturing Power, Mr. McKinley 
and his Government are helpless. If they save the Philippines 
and.the conquests in the West Indies, it will be about all they 
can do. The American people, despite the fact that it now holds 
possessions in the Far East, the abandonment of which will never 
be sanctioned by the Pacific States, is “ wobbling ” back to its old, 
exaggerated isolation of policy under the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
true that Mr. Hay has obtained certain promises from the Great 
Powers as to “the open door” in China, but these promises are 
not worth the paper upon which they are written. They are 
made by strong Powers who have no particular fear for the 
United States, and who will not show towards American opinion 
the extraordinary deference which England has always exhibited 
—because she feels the bond of common race, and common 
language, and common political ideals. For these things America 
will not fight, especially when she finds that she has to fight 
alone. In fact, America must sooner or later pay the same bitter 
price for making foreign policy the plaything of Party that we 
had to pay in the years from 1880 downwards. As American 


feeling runs to-day, it is quite possible that the United States. 


would stand quietly by while so warm a friend and so real an ally 
as Japan was being crushed. For, it should be observed, the 
estrangement from England is being accompanied by an estrange- 
ment from Japan, where the Hawaian policy of the United 
States has caused very bitter feeling. 


It may be said that Russia alone would gain by a convention. 


or agreement upholding the status quo in the Far East. That, 
hewever, is not the case. The Trans-Siberian Railway would in- 


deed be completed in peace; but this railway cannot have the. 


phenomenal military results which are anticipated from it by 
some—at any rate, in the near future. A single line, laid with light 
rails and passing for hundreds of miles through uninhabited 


country, cannot give facilities for the movement of troops on a large: 


scale. The Japanese have little cause, then, to fear the completion 
of the railway. The gradual filling up of Eastern Siberia with 
Russian settlers is inevitable, and will in time strengthen Russia’s 


position; but Russia is not the only Power that gains by delay.. 
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The weak point about Japan is her poverty, but year by year as her 
manufactures develop she is becoming richer and better able to 
maintain a great navy. It does not appear, then, that she has 
any motive for precipitating a conflict. 

Moreover, in the future the voice of Australia and Canada will 
be more and more heard in the Far East, as these two great 
commonwealths grow in stature and instrength. Their develop- 
ment will be a full offset to the Russian development. The fact 
that in the present war they have been able to place 10,000 
admirable soldiers in line has not escaped the attention of the 
Japanese statesmen and Government. The Marquess Ito has 
alluded to it in a speech as one of the remarkable features of 
recent history. Virtually it means that two new Powers have 
appeared upon the scene. Australia has always distrusted Russia 
and disliked her southward advance down the Pacific coast, so 
that she is naturally the friend of Japan, despite certain difficulties 
as to Japanese immigration which have arisen in the past. Canada, 
with a rising commerce on the Pacific, equally naturally desires 
the open door in China, and is thoroughly friendly to Japan. 

The influence of Canada and Australia will inevitably react 
upon British policy. These Colonies have shed blood for the 
Empire, and they may claim—and will justly claim—a share in 
directing its policy. They are producing statesmen of a stronger 
and finer type than the respectable mediocrities in the London 
Cabinet who have made such a miserable mess of the present war. 
Sir W. Laurier, for instance, is probably the ablest Minister in the 
Empire to-day. Sooner or later such men will demand a stronger 
and more consistent policy than the “wobble” and opportunism 
that have for the past forty years marked our conduct of affairs 
in the Far East. They will require enterprise, intelligence, 
knowledge, and an anticipation of events before these occur. But 
whether this influence will be felt in time to prevent the final 
downfall of British interests in the Far East is the problem. For 
now is the time either to come to an agreement with Russia—if 
there is ever to be an agreement—or if Russia proves herself im- 
practicable, to negotiate a conservative and defensive alliance 
with Japan. 

In any agreement with Russia we should have to consider the 
Near East as well as the Far East—Persia and Afghanistan as 
well as China. Here, again, in spite of the kindly efforts of our 
German mentors, it should not be difficult to reach an under- 
standing. For all practical purposes Northern Persia has been 
Russian for the last twenty years. We lose nothing that I can 
(liscover by admitting the fact. But, in exchange, we must have 
it clearly acknowledged that British mterests are supreme in 
Southern Persia. A Russian naval port on the shores of the 
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Persian Gulf would be a menace to India, so long, at least, as 
the Russian Military Party continued to be animated by strong 
pro-German and anti-British feelings. The question of Asia 
Minor might conceivably be raised by Russia, and here we may 
fairly confess that England to-day has only insignificant interests. 
Her trade has been supplanted by rivals, and she need no longer 
view with any very deep concern Russian progress in this 
quarter, now that she holds Egypt. Indeed, British opinion 
would prefer that the remnant of the Armenians should be under 
Russian rule. 

The pivot upon which British policy must revolve in the Far 
East is thus a friendly Japan, though, as I have tried to show, we 
might well make an effort to reconcile Japan and Russia, and 
thus serve the real interests of both Powers. There is one thing 
which we can at no price permit, and this is the destruction of 
Japan by any such combination as forced upon her the disastrous 
compromise of 1895. Should such a combination be formed, it 
would be our plain duty to play the part which we performed for 
the United States in 1898. Then we won no gratitude ; we have, 
indeed, to face the painful fact that the first-fruit of our efforts to 
help America is the pro-Boer agitation which is running riot in 
the United States. But Japan is not likely to show such forget- 
fulness. She knows her own interests and does not pick quarrels 
with her best friends; the Japanese, too, stand in a post of too 
great danger to make foreign policy the sport of Party passions 
and yellow journalism. But the British people must be prepared 
to turn a deaf ear to the anti-patriots and Russophiles, who will 
declare that the Japanese are not white men, are not Europeans, 
and have the supreme fault of being our friends—which, of 
course, at once proves them to be unworthy of our support. 
Sentiment will be worked for all that it is worth: it must be 
disregarded. The destruction of Japan, in the opinion of every 
thinker qualified to judge questions of policy, would be merely 
the prelude to an assault upon the British Empire. Therefore, 
though we have every reason to desire a reconciliation, perhaps 
even a general understanding with Russia, it must be a reconcilia- 
tion and an understanding to which Japan is not sacrificed. If 
such a reconciliation drew us nearer to France, general satisfaction 
would be felt everywhere except in Berlin. Gambetta placed 
friendship with England as one of the first aims of French policy. 
But it is to be feared that popular hostility to England across the 
Channel has gone too far to permit of anything like the old 
entente cordiale—the cordiality of which, by the way, at no time 
reached any remarkable degree of warmth, if, indeed, it did not 
exist wholly and entirely in the imagination of after-dinner 
speakers. IGNOTUS. 
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WHERE IS THE INCAPACITY? 


In the gloomy days of last December, when the news of reverse 
after reverse to our arms in South Africa was reaching us, and all 
through the long period of anticipation of Lord Roberts’ advance, 
the nation remained calm and determined. There was no popular 
demand for scapegoats. There was no cry that we were betrayed 
either by statesmen or Generals. In no section of the community 
was there any slackening of the grave resolve that, at whatever 
cost, the war should be fought out to a successful conclusion. Nor 
was this an unpractical aspiration on the part of people who were 
determined that the Army should do all the fighting while they re- 
mained at home and paid the bill. Whatever may be the permanent 
and ultimate value of the measures taken in December for the en- 
rolment of the Imperial Yeomanry, of the City Imperial Volunteers, 
and for the dispatch to South Africa of other selected Volunteers, 
there can be no question that the response to the appeal to the 
country’s patriotism was for the time, and for its special purpose, 
brilliantly successful, and that it afforded a magnificent proof of the 
robust virility of all classes in the nation. There were two notable 
exceptions, however, to the general fortitude and self-control with 
which Great Britain faced the unexpected disasters and difficulties 
of those dark months. A portion of the London Unionist Press 
sought day by day, without the least effect, to persuade their 
readers that every official, civil or military, in high places 
was not merely a lunatic, but also a criminal lunatic, 
clamoured for the massacre of scapegoats, and demanded, after 
French Republican models, the dismissal of the present Govern- 
ment, and the construction of a Cabinet of all the Talents, 
which had never been proved in practical administration or 
Parliamentary politics. Secondly, clever writers outside the Press 
published their laments over the decline and fall of their country, 
informed the world that there was something essentially rotten 
in our social structure, and that our national habits, education, and 
system of life must be radically reconstructed if we were to 
hope to hold our own successfully in the international competi- 
tion with races more serious, more strenuous, and whose whole 
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organization was more methodical than ours. Thus, Mr. Frank 
Harris, in his pamphlet “ How to beat the Boer,” makes one of the 
characters in his “Conversation in Hades ” address Englishmen in 
these words :—“ Your ideal, I say, is the plucky, brainless, fourth-form 
school-boy, and everywhere that ideal has come to grief. Heis not 
destined to lead the modern world is the fourth-form school-boy, 
thank God, but to be relegated to his proper position, which is that 
of a mere subordinate.” The writer of “The Causes of Reverse ” in 
the February number of THE NationaL Review, though he directs 
his main attack against the senility of our leading men in State 
and in the Army, virtually makes the same charge as Mr. Frank 
Harris, and declares that “ we must realize that a more earnest and 
more strenuous life must be lived by all, from highest to lowest, if 
our race is to keep its noble place in the world.” In The Contem- 
porary Review for the same month Mr. H. W. Massingham con- 
tributed “ A Cry for Capacity,” in which he inveighs against the 
“character of the English people,” accuses it of intellectual in- 
capacity in every department of life, condemns the whole structure 
of our society, and talks of “the present serious weakening of the 
prestige of the Empire in the eyes of its rivals.” It is not my 
purpose here to argue against these deep and general indictments 
against our national life and character. For my part, it certainly 
seems that that life was never more vigorous, and that character 
never higher, than at this present time. The war, the very 
difficulties and blunders of the war, have surely shown that we 
possess to a remarkable degree all the highest qualities of an 
Imperial race. Underlying the charges of these writers there is 
a deep-rooted dislike of the traditional life and prejudices of the 
English gentleman, of which class the country gentleman is the 
most marked type. Now, one of the most significant features of this 
winter’s period of anxiety has been the wonderful unity of feeling be- 
tween all classes in this country. Even those who thought they knew 
the rural labourer pretty well have been astonished at the vivid in- 
terest with which from the very beginning he has followed the for- 
tunes of this war. I believe the artisan of the towns has been no 
less enthusiastically patriotic than the clerk or shopkeeping class. 
In fact, instead of being rotten, the social structure, in a time of 
storm, has proved itself to be essentially sound and strong from top 
to bottom. Whatever criticisms may be made against the easy, 
sporting, athletic tastes of the class which fashions its life on the 
characteristic habits of the country gentry, this social compactness 
and unity could not exist unless this class on the whole was felt to 
perform its duties towards its neighbours, and unless by its general 
tastes and conduct it possessed their confidence and commanded 
their respect. And if the character of the English gentleman were 
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transformed and recreated, as Mr. Massingham would apparently 
desire, on German models, I doubt much whether we should be 
strengthening the social structure or cementing the existing close 
connection between its different stories. 

But I have referred to these newspapers, and to these 
writers, for a more limited and a more specific purpose. The 
extravagance of the papers, and the sweeping indictment 
against England of the writers, have defeated the proper 
objects which, no doubt, they all alike had in view. They 
have diverted attention from particular points on which the war 
has shown that reform was required, and have tended to disgust 
many minds with the reformers. They have thus repelled many 
moderate-minded men from that scrutiny of the conduct of affairs 
which was, in truth, desirable, and made them blind defenders of 
institutions and persons, when they ought to have been their inde- 
pendent and honest critics and reformers. I confess I belong to 
this class, and come under this condemnation. But, perhaps, such 
a one, who is an eulogist of the present day in England, and who 
by every sort of association is an admirer of the British officer, may 
do some little good, and may help the best officers themselves, if he, 
with real modesty, expresses his strong conviction that this war 
has shown that a change is urgently required in their general train- 
ing. With respect to this subject, also, exaggerated statements 
have done harm, and stifled fair criticism directed to necessary 
reforms. 

Before the war began General Joubert is reported to have said 
to an English friend, “ Your officers have not much brains, and what 
is far worse, they don’t believe that other people have any.” The 
able special correspondent of The Times at Cape Town has in many 
of his letters criticized our junior officers in this sense, and in a 
telegram, dated April 5th, after the ambuscade at Koorn Spruit, 
he emphasizes his previous criticisms, and with a sweeping positive- 
ness declares, “The one thing really important is to make the Army 
intelligent. Our generals, regimental officers, and soldiers are all 
brave, none braver, but it is useless to shirk the fact that the 
majority of them are stupid. The Empire will have no such Army 
as it ought to have until it creates a system of military training 
which is not calculated to deprive the units of initiative and in- 
telligence.” The warning given in the latter portion of this judg- 
ment is practical, opportune, and well founded. But, for many 
men its force is weakened by being affixed to the violent declara- 
tion that precedes it. 

For, before we accept in its entirety the sweeping accusation 
that the majority of our officers are “stupid,” we must in justice to 
them bear in mind certain obvious considerations. While every 
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reverse, caused or aggravated by carelessness or stupidity is flashed 
home at once, and criticized by hundreds of keen journalists, no 
one knows, or ever will know, of the constant good work which is 
being quietly done by regimental officers all over the vast theatre 
of our military operations. And, yet, for the successful issue of 
such a movement as that of Lord Roberts upon Bloemfontein there 
must day by day, and hour by hour, have been displayed by undis- 
tinguished officers in every regiment the highest military qualities. 
Again, most of the conditions of this war have been such as would 
be most likely to reveal the occasional presence in our officers of 
the defects with which they are too generally charged. It has 
throughout been carried on in what is virtually a hostile country. 
That country, for the most part, is well fitted for the traditional 
strategy and operations of the Boers. The enemy is “slim,” 
and his tactics and favourite devices are precisely those which 
require continuous vigilance, foresight, and ingenuity on the 
part of his opponents. The following extract from a letter of the 
special correspondent of The Daily News with General French, 
seems to me to give a very suggestive illustration of the resource- 
fulness of the Boers, and of the difficulties which our commanding 
officers have found in suddenly adjusting the movements of their 
troops to some unexpected and unconventional stratagem of the 
enemy. It describes an incident which occurred on the retreat of 
the Boers upon Bloemfontein :— 


‘* Meantime the Boer General had found that his line of retreat was most 
seriously imperilled, and very ably—and taking advantage of the great aptitude 
of his men for this work, and also of what cannot but be characterized as their 
distinguishing form of courage, and very real courage too—he sent out a small 
body of sharpshooters, who, advancing out of our sight, gained a small ridge 
towards which French was riding, and was then distant about 700 yards ; thence 
they poured ina sharp fire. Happily the General and Staff escaped without 
mishap beyond one of the horses of the escort being wounded, and the writer 
getting a scalp wound from a great Mauser bullet ; but before the advancing brigade 
could be retired out of range there were many men down, wounded, and a great 
many horses shot. P Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery blundered lamentably 
here, regarding a target of thirty or forty Boers as too paltry for notice (an error, by 
the way, for which our guns—both horse and field—are remarkably distinguished), 
they ignored this body and continued to direct their tire at the distant and doubt- 
ful target offered by the Boer guns, which, moreover, had already evacuated their 
position, and were moving off, though out of our sight, More even than this, an 
order from the General was somehow misunderstood, and the battery limbered up 
and commenced to retire, French himself, in great impatience, dashing down to 
direct the fire to the desired point. One had here for a minute the remarkable 
spectacle of a brigade and a half of cavalry paralysed, and a whole battery retiring 
before about fifty sharpshooters. Two Maxims of the Life Guards and one of the 
Mounted Infantry had got quickly out on the right, with some skirmishers of the 
10th Hussars, Households, Mounted Infantry, and Rimingtons, but it was an 
hour and a half before an advance could be resumed, and we had suffered con- 
siderably, the Boer loss here, as far as known, being two killed and one badly 
wounded. But the time gained for the enemy was perfectly invaluable, it was 
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just that by which he got off-his four guns and the Vicker’s-Maxim, besides a 
long line of heavily laden transports, and but for it we might even have brought 
the war to the abruptest of conclusions by the capture of the two Presidents—for 
both were in the camp.” 


And when, unfortunately, instances of carelessness or want of 
resource on the part of individual officers are clearly proved, we 
must not lose sight of the numberless occasions when, during this. 
war, their colleagues have shown high capacity. In point of fact, 
all the work of the campaign which most demands mental 
capacity, precision, and deliberate organization has been well done. 
The mistakes that have been made are on the purely military side 
of campaigning, and in the conduct of actual fighting. And most 
of these mistakes are of a character which even “stupid ” officers, 
if well-trained, need not have made. As an example of admirably 
capable organization, take the work of the Army Service Corps in 
supplying Lord Roberts’ Army in the rapid march that ended 
at Bloemfontein. It is well described in a letter from the speciah 
correspondent of The Times at Bloemfontein. He dwells particu- 
larly upon the difficulties caused by the sudden change in the 
direction of this march when it was discovered that Cronje had 
escaped from Magersfontein and was retreating upon Bloemfontein. 
This change “ had, of necessity, to be decided upon and acted upon 
in two or three hours only. To organize the march of a force 
of 40,000 men and 20,000 horses and other animals needs an 
amount of preparation which can be guessed at by a layman, but 
of which the unending labour and anxiety would exceed his wildest 
estimate. Delay is charged against the organizing department of 
the Army so often and so easily—often, perhaps, so justly—that the 
present example of an instantaneous rearrangement of gigantic 
plans, carried out without a day’s warning, deserves most careful 
notice.” The order to reverse the line of march from west to east 
was experimental, “and from the Commander-in-Chief downwards, 
heads of departments, powerless now to help the mechanism so 
carefully built up, could only stand aside and watch with anxiety 
to see if it would stand the strain. That it did so stand is now 
a matter of history.” “It is said that when Lord Roberts realized 
the new position he sent for the head of the supply department, 
and asked him if he could promise him full rations for the new 
movement. ‘I can not, sir.” ‘Three-quarter rations?’ ‘No, sir. 
‘Half?’ ‘I can not promise. A pause ensued, and the Field- 
Marshall asked gravely, ‘Quarter rations?’ ‘Yes.’ A second 
pause, and the Commander-in-Chief said, ‘ Well, I think they will do 
it for me.’” I suppose that the officer thus interrogated is Colonel 
Richardson, of whom the special correspondent of Zhe Times at Cape 
‘Town (the author of the judgment that “the majority of our generals. 
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officers, and soldiers are stupid”), under date of April 8th, wrote : 
“ The practical stoppage of banking in the Free State is one of the 
advantages resulting from the occupation of the capital, and credit 
is due to Colonel Richardson for his promptitude in seizing the 
banks at the moment of entry. To Colonel Richardson, in fact, 
who in spite of extraordinary difficulties, kept the Army supplied 
the whole way to Bloemfontein, belongs by no means the least 
share of the credit of Lord Roberts’ march. Altogether, the Army 
Service Corps and the Royal Engineers come out most creditably 
in the campaign.” Outside the scientific corps and such non- 
combatant branches of an Army Corps, is the Medical Service, all 
of which seem to have shown uniform efficiency and excellence, 
there have been new reputations made in plenty by those who 
have distinguished themselves purely as fighting leaders of fighting 
men. The most severe critic of our officers does not question their 
marvellous personal gallantry, or their power of inspiring their 
men with a like disregard of danger, and of stimulating them to 
endure great hardships, and to make great exertions. The inference 
to me seems clear. There is nothing intrinsically wrong in the 
material out of which our officers are made. On the contrary, in 
many respects it is probably the finest natural material that any 
nation has to draw upon for this purpose. Roughly speaking, the 
British officers, as before the abolition of Purchase, are “ gentlemen.” 
They are the sons of the aristocracy, the country gentry, the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes. And like all other sections of the 
community, they have the defects of their qualities. 

Under the existing conditions of English life it would be vain to 
expect to find special intellectual ability in all, or even in the 
majority of these young men. It is not the cleverest sons of a 
family that are sent into the Army. Among the poorer gentry, if 
a son who has got to make his own way in the world shows 
unusual talent at school, his parents will urge him to select for his 
future career one of the learned professions, or some business which, 
as may reasonably be supposed, will bring a large income. In 
this class it is only for the ordinary, unambitious, unintellectual 
young Englishman that the Army is looked upon as a fairly good 
profession. Among the wealthier gentry, and the aristocracy, it is 
regarded less as a profession than as a gentlemanly way of spending 
life until succession to hereditary position and estates ends the 
military career, and imposes more important duties (as they are 
considered) upon the retiring soldier. The history of our country 
in this century, happily in a way, encourages the view that the 
Army does not afford much chance of a great career for the 
cleverest and most ambitious of our youth. Nearly forty years 
elapsed between Waterloo and the Crimea. Since the Indian 
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Mutiny, though we have had many a small war, and though our 
officers have fought all over the world, the number of British troops 
engaged has never been large, and the officers who have attained 
national fame by their deeds may be counted on the fingers of the 
hands. It may be that the events of this year will change all this. 
It may be that one effect, of the many, of this war will be to alter 
the vulgar conception of a military career. The number of British 
troops now engaged is unprecedentedly large. The sphere of 
operations is so extensive that the opportunities for individual 
distinction are great. Certainly there is no indisposition to make 
prompt recognition of merit shown in the course of the campaign. 
And when the war is over there will undoubtedly be a very 
long list of officers whose names will have become household 
words, and the fame of whose deeds may attract to the 
Army high-spirited and ambitious youths. It may be, too, 
that the fire of patriotism which this war has kindled in every 
class will invest a soldier’s life with a new and lofty interest for 
earnest-minded men. These, however, are mere hypotheses. Let 
it be assumed that the commissioned ranks of the Army will be 
recruited in the future with the sort of gentlemen that have 
hitherto entered them, and that the reasons and the hopes that will 
mainly actuate these candidates for commissions will be more or 
less what have been just described. Is all done now in the pre- 
paratory, and then in the actual military, training to bring out the 
best qualities of these typical officers ? and are any things done in 
the two stages of their development which may aggravate and 
intensify their characteristic weaknesses and defects? The material 
at hand is socially, physically, and in many respects morally 
admirably adapted to make ideal leaders of fighting Englishmen. 
But it is not, on the whole, intellectual, and it has a native dis- 
inclination to treat the Army as an all-absorbing and serious pro- 
fession. Does the present system of educating candidates for the 
Army and then of training them as officers, make the most and 
the best of this material ? 

First let us consider what sort of intellectual training the 
average officer receives before he obtains his commission. Roughly 
speaking, he has received his education either at a private school, 
a public school, and a crammer’s, or at the two first alone, or at the 
first and the last. For years past all authorities have agreed that 
the more the crammer can be eliminated, the better it will be for 
the Army; and that young men coming straight from the public 
schools supply better material for officers than those who have 
spent some time at a private tutor’s. Committees and Commissions 
without end have reported to this effect. And their reports have 
not been issued in vain. The proportion of candidates for com- 
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missions who pass their examination straight from the larger public 
schools has steadily increased of late years. 

Now this weight of authority has been cast in favour of the 
public schools as the immediate place of preparation for the Army, 
not for purely educational or intellectual reasons. The reasons 
that had led to this conclusion are moral and social. The future 
officer receives a better athletic training, his manhood is more 
stimulated, and he is exposed to fewer unwholesome influences at 
a public school than at a crammer’s. No one really disputes this. 
And so there has been a proper pressure brought to bear upon the 
public schools to encourage candidates for commissions to remain 
on at them until they actually go up for their Army examination. 
In other words, the public schools naturally and legitimately 
enough have been compelled to pay more and more attention to 
their modern side, or their Army classes. The masters responsible 
for these departments have been forced to adjust them to the re- 
quirements of competitive examinations. They are obliged to 
think of the number of boys that pass for the Army in each year, 


and not of the character of the education they are giving, and 


of its effects upon the intellectual growth of its recipients. What 
sort of education, in truth, is it? The Head Master of Dulwich, 
in a letter to The Times, makes some suggestive remarks on this 
subject :— 


‘* Education,” he writes, ‘‘ means the drawing out of a boy’s faculties ; and it 
is only when his faculties are drawn out into energy that he will be able to play 
his part properly in life. I express my experience, and probably that of most 
masters who teach Army classes, when I say that it is particularly difficult to 
draw out the faculties of the boys who form them. They have a strong tendency 
to regard what they are taught simply as something to get them marks, and thus 
to do what is fatal to the development of the intelligence—use the memory alone. 

The parents of many Army boys are soldiers, and in many cases they 
seem to take the same view of education as their sons, and even take pains to im- 
press the view upon them. They wish for marks, not for education, and this, 
though it is natural enough, yet naturally also hinders real education very much. 
Ido not know what is the experience of Army coaches, from whose training a large 
number of our officers come, but I expect it is more decided than that which I have 
expressed,” 


Anyone who knows anything about public schools must feel that 
there is but too much truth in this estimate of the true educational 
value of the mental preparation for the Army. And after the 
young men thus inadequately prepared as regards their mental 
equipment enter upon their military careers, how far is their 
technical training, how far is their usual professional habit of life, 
calculated to make them keen, quick-witted, resourceful soldiers ? 
An arm-chair politician must only, with true diffidence, hint at 
some of the circumstances in the normal career of a young ofticer 
in time of peace which do not appear likely to have this effect, and 
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which do seem “calculated to deprive the units of initiative and 
intelligence.” 

Has the abolition of Purchase stopped the excessive influence 
of wealth in an officer’s career? Do those who appoint to 
commands of regiments always realize their responsibility ? Do 
commanding officers sufficiently encourage professional keenness 
and zeal in their subordinates? If one-tenth of what has been on 
the lips of all men during the last six months be true, these 
questions must be answered in the negative. In regard to the 
peace training of the Army there are obviously difficulties with us 
which are not felt to the same extent by foreign countries. Our 
densely populated and highly cultivated land can hardly supply 
the variety of country which is desirable for manceuvres on a large 
scale. The same fact, and, I suppose, much traditional local feeling, 
makes it difficult to multiply camps of exercise and to diminish 
the number of small garrison towns. Our jealousy of proprietary 
rights, and our inherited dislike to promote military interests at the 
expense of the convenience of the civil community, hamper and 
perplex those who would wish to make large manceuvres real and 
successful. But, granting all this, at least we may expect that 
those who have the conduct of such manceuvres will take care that 
they are regarded seriously, that blunders committed in them will 
be punished, and their perpetrators made to feel that they have 
been thereby injured in their professional reputation. Surely, too, 
more imagination, and an intelligent anticipation of what a 
resourceful and courageous enemy might do, could be shown in the 
general rules which govern the decisions of umpires in these sham 
fights. It would really seem that the common form of an 
Aldershot field day had dulled the intelligence of our least alert 
otficers, and had impressed upon their minds an ineradicable belief 
that they were always, even in actual warfare, contending against a 
paper foe of the most accommodating and comfortable submissive- 
ness. 

It would be affectation to pretend that the probable results 
of this system of preparatory mental, and then of military, training 
upon the initiative and intelligence of our officers, have not been 
too frequently exemplified in the course of this campaign. Omit 
the surrender at Nicholson’s Nek, the loss of guns at Colenso, and 
the reverse of the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein, as raising 
personal issues still in dispute, and as involving larger questions of 
generalship, on which it would be presumptuous and in bad taste 
for a stay-at-home civilian to pronounce any opinion. Omit even 
the disaster of Stormberg as coming, perhaps, in the same category 
as the last named fight, and there remain too many incidents 
which may, in Lord Roberts’ language, be termed “unfortunate 
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occurrences.” We all remember the wrecking of the armoured 
train at Chieveley on the 15th of November, the reverse to the 
Suffolk Regiment near Rensburg on the 6th of January, the 
ambuscade at Koorn Spruit on the 31st of March, thus described 
in a telegram from the special correspondent of The Times at Cape 
Town :— 


‘* All the details which have reached here regarding the disaster at Koorn 
Spruit only serve to bring out clearly the marvellous cleverness of the Boers, 
no less than the marvellous carelessness and improvidence of our officers, whom, 
it would seem, no series of disasters will ever teach to keep wide-awake. The 
Boers in Colonel Broadwood’s rear drove his force into the party at the drift 
exactly as partridges are driven to the gun. At the drift itself, as each waggon 
went down the hollow, the Boers quietly covered the drivers and pointed where 
to drive to so as not to block the convoy, When the guns arrived the trap 
was all clear again for their reception. To quote the words of one present : 
‘It was just like walking into a cloak-room. The Boers politely took your 
rifle and asked you kindly to step on one side, and there was nothing else you 
could do.’ ”’ 


Military authority must decide how the blame for the melancholy 
muddle of Spion Kop should be apportioned. But it is relevant 
to my argument to quote from Sir Redvers Buller’s despatch of 
30th of January :— 

“Tf at sundown the defence of the summit had been taken regularly in hand, 
entrenchments laid out, gun emplacements prepared, the dead removed, the 
wounded collected, and, in fact, the whole place brought under regular military 
command, and careful arrangements made for the supply of water and food to the 
scattered fighting line, the hills would have been held, lamsure. But noarrange 
ments were made, General Coke appears to have been ordered away just as he 
would have been useful, and no one succeeded him. Those on the top were 
ignorant of the fact that guns were coming up, and generally there was a want of 
organization and system that acted most unfavourably on the defence.” 


Commenting on this report, and on the strange fact that General 
Coke was not informed that Sir Charles Warren had directed 
Colonel Thorneycroft to assume command on the summit of the 
hill, Lord Roberts, in his despatch of the 13th of February, writes :— 


‘* Omissions or mistakes of this nature may be trivial in themselves, yet may 
exercise an important influence on the course of events ; and, I think, that Sir R. 
Suller was justified in remarking that there was ‘a want of organization and 
system,’ Xe.” 


The particular incident which Lord Roberts characterized as an 
“unfortunate occurrence” was the surrender near Reddersberg, on 
the 4th of April, of three companies of Royal Irish Rifles, and two 
companies of Mounted Infantry. Rather different in its character, 
but still typical of the unteachable and almost insolent foolhardi- 


ness of some of our officers, was the ride on the 23rd of March of 


those four officers of the Guards through the Free State to sixteen 
miles north of Bloemfontein, when one lost his life and the other 
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three were wounded and taken prisoners by a force of Boers, some 
of whom they had in the first instance light-heartedly attacked. 
The most optimistic Englishmen, the greatest admirers of the 
British officer, cannot ignore these facts, and cannot afford to dis- 
regard the lesson they convey. Many of the changes in our 
military system and in the civil administration of the Army, 
which this war will prove to be necessary, must stand over for their 
execution till we are at peace. But here is a matter of urgent 
practical moment, which can be, and should be, dealt with at once. 
How best in time of peace to train our officers for war 
is a problem which can excite no political or partizan prejudices. 
It raises no jealousies between civil and military authorities. It 
can touch, one would think, none of the personal suscepti- 
bilities which, in questions of Army reform, seem to be par- 
ticularly acute. We know from Mr. Arthur Balfour that in 
these matters the responsibility is so widely spread that it is 
difficult to attach it to any one individual. The nation, there- 
fore, until a more direct system of individual responsibility 
has been devised, must see that the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, and the War Office do collec- 
tively insist upon those changes in the training of our officers 
which the war has already plainly shown to be necessary. Month 
by month, week by week, fresh officers are leaving these shores to 
take part in this campaign. Upon their military alertness, upon 
their professional intelligence, gallant lives will at once depend. 
There is no excuse for any “cry for capacity” here. The material 
at hand is capable enough. In most respects it is admirable 
natural material. Out of it the Army can be most capably 
ofticered. With adequate and appropriate training a recurrence 
of “unfortunate occurrences” should be made almost impossible. 
No efforts must be spared to bring about as quickly as may be this 
most desirable consummation. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 
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IN a recent number of THE NATIONAL REVIEW,* I attempted to 
describe the political action of the Vatican towards the kingdom 
of Italy from the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic. I 
now propose to discuss Vaticanism in reference to France and 
Great Britain. 

The average English reader, secure in the consciousness that 
England freed herself once and for all from the political power of 
the Papacy more than three hundred years since, will not readily 
be brought to believe that any danger threatens his nation from 
Vatican intrigue on the eve of the twentieth century. And yet, 
that such danger does exist, and is steadily assuming serious 
proportions, is obvious to all serious observers of Vatican policy 
during the last few years. 

A complete accord between the Clerical and Military Press in 
France, and the journals devoted to the Roman Curia has for some 
time past made itself manifest. The key-note of both is the 
same. Such organs as l’ Univers and La Croiz, in France—to 
mention but two out of many—have responded in so remarkable 
a manner to the inspired organs of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano and La Voce della Verita, in Rome, that only those who have 
suffered their religious prejudices to obscure their better judg- 
ment can fail to discover collusion between them, or to have 
realized that the feature common to all is a bitter animosity to 
England. An attempt has been made by the Vatican to persuade 
the English Catholic world that the Osservatore Romano is not an 
official organ. The letter from Cardinal Rampolla, the Papal 
Secretary of State, which was read at a recent meeting of the 
Catholic Union in London, affords an excellent illustration of the 
extent to which the art of equivocation is practised at Rome. 
The Cardinal, in reply to certain remonstrances addressed to him 
regarding the hostile attitude exhibited by the Vatican Press 
towards England, assured the Duke of Norfolk that the Osserratore 
Romano was only to be considered official as regards the matter 
printed under the heading of “ Nostre Informazioni.” Readers of 
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that journal will understand the cynical falsity of such an asser- 
tion. The column in the Osservatore to which Cardinal Rampolla 
alludes is invariably devoted to the publication, without com- 
ment, of information of a purely general character. The editor 
of a Party organ would scarcely expect to be believed were he 
to assert that the only inspired matter ever contained in his 
paper was to be found in the columns which chronicled the 
births, marriages, and deaths, or the Court and Personal news. 
Cardinal Rampolla’s somewhat clumsy attempt to allay the just 
resentment of the English Roman Catholics at the expense of 
veracity not unnaturally excited considerable amusement in the 
Italian Press, and, it may well be supposed, not a little pain and 
disgust among certain of the better-informed of those who 
heard it. 

When, in a happy hour, this country finally emancipated her- 
self from the political dominion of the Papacy, and successfully 
triumphed over the insidious attempts on the part of the latter to 
crush her at the hands of foreign foes, it was natural that Eng- 
lishmen should cease to feel any concern for the Roman Curia as 
a political enemy. Indeed, from the days of James II. until the 
present time, if we except the attempt made by Napoleon LI. to 
procure the influence of Pope Pius VII. for his projected Con- 
tinental confederation against England, the political power of 
the Vatican has been, in English eyes, a matter of mediaeval 
history, and, with the fall of the temporal sovereignty in 1870, 
seemed to have completely passed away. Roman Catholicism in 
this country has been regarded during the last fifty years, if not 
with cordiality, at least with a friendly respect, chiefly owing 
to the belief that its central government was no longer in a 
position to work political damage to Great Britain. Even the 
misconduct and disloyalty of the majority of the Irish Catholics 
and their clergy did not materially affect the position of the 
Roman Church, for though the disclaimers on the part of the 
Vatican came tardily, they came in the end, and the English 
nation was generous enough to accept them as given in good 
faith.* 

That generosity may be mistaken for weakness when carried 
to imprudent lengths, we have at the present time ample cause to 
know. We look at our maps of Europe and confess to ourselves 
with some wonderment that we are unable to point to one 
of the principal nations marked thereon and say, “That is 


* The attitude of the Irish Catholic authorities in Rome towards England during 
the present war may be gathered from the fact that the Irish College and 
ecclesiastics abstained from attending the Requiem Mass held at the Church of 8S. 
Silvestro in Capite for the British soldiers killed in South Africa, 
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a friendly Power,” save in the strictly official sense of the term. 
There is, nevertheless, an exception—namely, Italy. It is a 
curious coincidence that the single friendly nation should be also 
the one to which the Vatican is most unfriendly, and it is a 
coincidence which should not pass altogether unobserved. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the political influence 
of the Vatican at the present time in France, and as to how 
far this influence is responsible for the animosity of the great 
mass of the French people towards this country, it will be 
well to pause for a moment in order to examine the spirit in 
which the official and semi-official organs of the Roman Curia 
regard the friendliness exhibited by the Italians towards England 
in her recent difficulties. The officially-inspired mouthpieces of 
the Vatican have displayed an astonishing solicitude for the 
welfare of Italy, all the more remarkable to those who recollect 
their attitude when the Italian troops were suffering reverses 
very similar in their nature to those sustained by ourselves in 
another portion of Africa. The Osservatore Romano and the 
Voce della Veriti have lately been filled with hypocritical 
warnings to Italy as to the danger which threatens her from 
alleged designs of the British Government to inveigle her into 
sending troops to occupy Egypt and the Sudan, in order that 
the British forces in those provinces might be utilized in 
South Africa. The Vatican, under the pretence of disinterested 
aud friendly advice to that State which it is working day and 
night to undo and destroy, has left no means untried to foment 
suspicion and distrust on the part of the Italians towards the 
English nation. Fortunately, the good sense of the former, and 
the long experience they have had of the political immorality 
of their clerical enemies, have rendered the attempts to alienate 
their sympathies from England abortive, and the charges made 
against the latter of wishing to exploit Italy have gained little 
credence in that country. The incident, however, is worthy of 
remark, inasmuch as it is an example of that restless spirit of 
intrigue which characterizes the Vatican of the present day. 

It is to our immediate neighbours, however, across the Channel, 
that we must turn in order to realize that the political influence 
of the Papacy is by no means the dead-letter which we have 
become accustomed to consider it. 

The average Englishman is not, as a rule, prepared to peruse 


the so-called Religious Press with any particular attention. If 


he occasionally glances at such organs in his own country, he 
rarely has an opportunity of doing the same by those of Con- 
tinental Europe. Perhaps it is a pity that he does not make 
to himself opportunities of studying these last. Were he to do 
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so, inuch that appears inexplicable, much that he soothes his 
ruffled feelings by attributing to foreign ignorance and jealousy 
in that almost universal anti-English sentiment which has lately 
assumed such unpleasant proportions, would become clear to 
him. He would discover that the political influence of the 
Roman Curia is not, as he fondly imagines, dead, but is working, 
as it ever has and ever will work, to promote and encompass the 
humiliation of England. It is not surprising that in England, 
where the Religious Press, dedicated to the interests of the various 
religious dominations, confines itself almost entirely to its legiti- 
mate sphere, the political, social, and international characteristics 
of the Clerical Press abroad should be scarcely appreciated. More- 
over, fully to understand the importance of the part played by 
the great Continental Catholic journals and their more humble 
satellites and dependents, a closer acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, customs, religion, and temperament of the people to 
whom they appeal is necessary than is generally possessed by 
Englishmen. It is not, indeed, too much to say that, in 
order completely to understand the true import of the subtle 
influences of which their pages are the instruments of propaga- 
tion among the masses, it is necessary to be, if not a Roman 
Catholic, at least one who is able to grasp the fact that Roman 
Catholicism has ever had two separate and distinct parts in its 
composition, and who is sufficiently acquainted with the indi- 
vidual action of these parts to realize that the exigencies of 
religion are not always suffered to interfere with those of politics 
or finance. 

In no European country has the essentially political and social 
influence of the Papacy been more active during recent years 
than in France. It was after the Panama incidents that the 
Vatican, disappointed at its failure in Italy,—where the axiom is 
accepted, “The nearer the Church, the further from God,’— 
tuned its attention to France. Up to that time French feeling 
towards Great Britain had been, on the whole, of a friendly nature. 
The jealousy of our presence in Egypt was, it is true, fomented 
hy a certain section of the French Press acting under German 
iuflwence, but it found no real echo in the hearts of either the 
(overnment or the people, while the financial and commercial 
classes had their own reasons for wishing that English develop- 
ment of Egyptian resources should continue undisturbed. 

Up to the time of the Panama scandals, the attitude of the 
French Government towards the Vatican was one of suspicion and 
distrust rather than friendliness. There had not been wanting 
moments when the relations between the two Governments be- 
came dangerously strained, owing to the endeavours of the French 
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Ministries to check the ever-increasing influence of the religious 
Congregations in institutions under the nominal control of the 
State. The Conservative world, both within and beyond France, 
learned, therefore, with no little amazement that the Pope had 
vrdered all Catholics in France to rally round the existing 
form of Government. That the Head of the Roman Church 
should publicly affront the Legitimist and Royalist Parties, 
and counsel a course of action which was repugnant to the 
political feelings of a very large proportion of French Catholics 
both of the clergy and of the laity, was generally considered 
to be a proof of the paternal wisdom of the Pope in recog- 
nizing that obedience to an existing form of Government, even 
when that Government was not such as he could wholly approve, 
was a duty to be inculcated by the authorities of the Church. 
Many saw in this departure from monarchical and autocratic 
traditions a sign of the marvellous power of the Holy See to 
adapt its policy to the necessities of the times, while not a few 
regarded it as a further proof of the liberal and democratic 
sympathies of Leo XIII. himself. 

The world was struck, also, by the speediness with which both 
clergy and laity in France apparently conformed to the Papal 
wishes, and this was quoted as an instance of the discipline and 
implicit trust in the Vatican obtaining throughout the Roman 
Church. Subsequent events, however, have gone far towards 
disclosing the true nature of the ostensible desire of the Pope 
to strengthen the position of the Republic. The immediate 
result was the relaxation of the repressive measures against 
the religious Congregations and their augmented influence in 
the schools, hospitals, and kindred institutions. How largely the 
power, influence, and riches of these religious Orders have in- 
creased during the last seven or eight years in France has been 
shown by very recent revelations hardly to the credit of those bodies. 

Other and more remarkable results flowed from this unnatural 
rapprochement. Large financial schemes, such as the Union 
Générale, were developed, with clerical capital, and under 
clerical supervision and direction. At the same time a very 
complete system of “religious” journalism was organized, aud 
a mass of clerical literature was poured forth into the provinces 
and military centres. 

From this time may be traced in France a steadily increasing 
animosity against England and the English. The tone of the 
clerical newspapers moderated itself to a certain extent during 
the unlucky attempts made by the Pope (deceived by false repre- 
sentations into believing that England desired reunion with the 
Vatican on the Vatican’s terms) to regain the spiritual allegiance 
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of this country. In the same way, prior to the expected arrival 
of an English pilgrimage bringing money and gifts to the Tomb 
of the Apostles a few weeks ago, the calumnies against England 
during the present war were momentarily abandoned by the 
Vatican organs, to be resumed with increased virulence as soon 
us the pilgrimage had departed and its offerings had been 
handed over. In recent years the daily literary diet of a vast 
proportion of the French people has been systematic abuse of 
England and misrepresentation of her every action or motive. 
This diet has been cunningly served up with a sauce, the in- 
gredients of which have been religion and patriotism. First of 
all, the Fashoda episode, and then the Afaire Dreyfus, were 
used as illustrative of the machinations of England against the 
honour and religion of France. I am convinced that the day 
will shortly come, if it has not already done so, when our fellow- 
countrymen will realize that in giving free expression to their 
just indignation on the latter occasion they unwittingly fell into 
the snare which had been carefully prepared for them by the 
bitterest and most unscrupulous of all the political enemies of 
England. The majority of English people, and almost the 
entire English Press, only began to turn their attention to the 
foreign Catholic Press during the Dreyfus trial. They should 
have done so long before it. 

Had the real extent of the political and financial influence 
ot that international Ultramontane Party which at present con- 
trols and guides the actions of the Roman Curia been realized 
in this country, our indignation would have been directed against 
au enemy, common not to England alone, but to France, to 
Italy, to Austria, to Germany, to our American kinsfolk, and, 
indeed, to every civilized nation. We should have realized be- 
times that what appeared to be an outrage to justice and humanity 
committed by a great and civilized people was, in truth, but part 
of a deeply-laid scheme on the part of Clericalism to stir up civil 
discord in France. The Ultramontane Press was not slow to 
take advantage of the excuse offered to it by the unanimous 
outburst of censure on French justice, probity, and humanity, 
which found expression in the united Anglo-Saxon Press. 

If in England the error was committed of holding an entire 
people responsible for the scandal provoked by the machinations 
of a large and powerful political party, in France the crime was 
committed by this very party of taking advantage of the error in 
order further to foment and excite the feelings of the Army and 
the populace against the nation which was represented as being 
in league with Jews and infidels to rob France of her riches, her 
trade, and her religion. 
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It will probably be asked why England, or, I should rather 
say, the British Empire, should have incurred the hatred of the 
international Clerical Party, The Roman Catholic Church, it 
will be argued, enjoys even more liberty here than in Catholic 
countries. Monks and nuns, obliged to flee from France and 
Italy, have found a peaceful and secure refuge in Protestant 
England, where they are permitted to acquire property and lands 
to an extent which would not be tolerated by any other Govern- 
ment in Europe. England, then, should surely be sacred ground 
to those who profess to wish for the triumph of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Ilas not the Head of the Roman Church more 
than once congratulated the Queen of England on the civil and re- 
ligious liberty enjoyed by his children in Her Majesty’s dominions ? 

I have here used the term “ Ultramontane Catholicism” in 
order to distinguish between the political and the religious body 
in the Church. The difference between the two is so marked 
and yet so subtle that, to one who is accustomed to regard Roman 
Catholicism as what it professes itself to be, namely, a purely 
spiritual body, such a distinction may well be incomprehensible. 
The history of the Roman Catholic Church, however, which is 
at the same time the political and intellectual history of Europe, 
teaches the distinction very clearly and significantly. It has 
never taught it so clearly and so significantly as in the thirty 
years which have elapsed since the dissolution of the temporal 
power of the Papacy and the promulgation of the blasphemous 
and purely political dogma of Papal Infallibility. 

This latter unfortunate attempt to locate and materialize the 
Holy Ghost is, as is well known, employed as an unanswerable 
argument by the Vaticanists to all criticism, not of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Vatican only, but also of its political actions. The 
dogma of “ Infallibility” was, in fact, promulgated for no other 
reason but to silence the doubts and confound the reason of those 
within the Church whose utterances were more to be deprecated 
than those of outsiders. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for alluding, 
as illustrative of my meaning, to a personal instance in which the 


argument of Infallibility was at once resorted to as a means of 


crushing opinions upon a purely political subject. 

In the course of a series of articles in the Roman journal // 
Popolo Romano, on the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England, I ventured to remark that the English nation 
had its own very sound reasons for being opposed to the 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope, and that it was unfortunate 
for the interests of Roman Catholicism in England that English 
Catholics were always attempting to revive the question. Iu 
reply to this, the Voce della Verita, in a long and violent article, 
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remarked that the Holy Ghost dwelt in the counsels of the 
Vatican, and not in the person of the present writer. I mention 
this instance merely as an example of the way in which this 
extraordinarily elastic dogma is at once resorted to by the 
Vatican and its organs in order to combat political, as well as 
merely religious, criticism. 

Infallibility, then, both of the Pope and of the Church, is the 
great weapon of that Ultramontanism which is at present the 
predominating influence at the Vatican, and which controls the 
political action of the Church of Rome throughout the world. 
It is a powerful weapon, because so long as the human race is 
subject to death, so long will it also be subject to superstition, 
and its actions be largely swayed by fear of the Unknown. It 
has taken the place of the rougher and more physical persuasion 
which the Roman Curia was able to exercise over the thoughts 
of men when, a temporal principality itself, it could set the civil 
and military forces of other States in motion in order to secure 
its ends. It is a dangerous weapon, because it trades upon that 
superstitious fear of the Unknowable which is common to the 
weak and uneducated of all grades of society in all nations. Men 
shrink from blaspheming against the Holy Ghost. 

That debased and paganized form of Christianity which is 
taught to the masses by the Ultramontane Press at the instiga- 
tion of the religious Orders and, as we are obliged to admit 
since the special encouragement given to such reverend journal- 
ists as M. Bailly by the present Head of the Roman Church, 
with the consent of the Vatican, has penetrated into every 
district and department of France.* Readers of Mr. Conybeare’s 
article in the January number of this Review will be in a 
position to judge for themselves of the wide difference between 
the teaching of Vaticanism and the precepts of Catholicism.t It 
does not fall within the scope of the present paper to enter into 
that difference, or to do more than allude to the dismay with 
which enlightened Continental Roman Catholics in all countries 
regard that return to the ignorant superstitions of the early 
Middle Ages which has become so prominent a feature of the 
Pontificate of Leo XIII. 

Those who are under the impression that the Pope and the 
Roman Curia are the centre of authority in the Roman Church 
of to-day are labouring under a very mistaken idea. The 
supreme power has passed from their hands into those ot the 


* Since these lines were written, M. Bailly and his fellow-journalists have 
nominally committed the direction of their organs to lay management. 

+ ** Popular Catholicism in France,” by F. C. Conybeare. NATIONAL REVIEW 
January, 1900. 
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great religious communities. It is these latter which furnish 
the Vatican with the supplies by means of which alone it can 
face its vast responsibilities. How these monies are accumulated, 
at what sacrifice to civilization, to Christianity, and to the dignity 
of the human intellect, such spots as Lourdes,* and numberless 
other impostures scattered over the length and breadth of 
Europe, afford ample testimony; while such naive witnesses 
as Monsieur de Mun, Monsieur de Travanct, and others, can 
leave no doubt in the minds of reasonable human beings. 

It is, I would urge, to the power of money which we must look 
in order to discover the true source of that policy of Medize- 
valism to which the Vatican has committed itself and Latin Chris- 
tianity, and not, as the Vaticanists would have us believe to the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

It may be objected that, even should the power of money be so 
commanding in the Roman Church at the present time, this would 
not account for the animosity towards England of the Continental 
Clerical Party. The spirit of Vaticanism, however, has, notwith- 
standing Papal compliments, never ceased to be antagonistic to 
England; to be self-consistent it could scarcely be otherwise. The 
British Empire, and, indeed, the whole Anglo-Saxon race, with 
the exception of its Celtic elements aud those converts who have 
embraced Roman Catholicism under the mistaken impression that 
they were reverting to the primitive faith of Catholic England, 
constitutes an ever-increasing menace to the success of the 
ulterior aims of modern Romanism. Liberty of thought, the 
free use of the intellect, the right to exercise private judgment 
in matters both temporal and spiritual, have been not the least 
of those causes which have gone far towards securing to the 
Anglo-Saxon race the position which it holds at the present 
time among the divers races of the world. To such possessions 
as these modern Romanism would oppose the weapons of mediz- 
val Catholicism. The Roman Curia and its monastic upholders 
are too well versed in human nature not to be aware that, so 
long as the fear of death remains in the human heart, appeals to 
the superstitions of mankind will be productive of greater results 
in this world than appeals to its reason. The keys of Hell will 
always be a more profitable commercial asset than those of Heaven. 
The Catholicism of Italy, France, Spain, and even of Austria, 
affords ample proof of how thoroughly this fact is understood ; 
but when we turn to the same faith as practised in England and 
the United States, we cannot fail to perceive that the revival ot 


* The evidence in favour of marvellous cures having been effected at Lourdes 
is tov strong to be disputed. The imposture consists in their attribution to super- 
natural agency for the sake of pecuniary gain. 
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the most superstitious forms of paganism such as those practised 
at the so-called shrines in the former countries finds little or no 
counterpart in the two latter. 

Ultramontane Catholicism, as a religion, has been impotent to 
make any way in England, except among such fanatics or persons 
of weak intellect as are to be found in every religious denomi- 
nation. As a political sect, moreover, it has no raison d’étre in the 
Queen’s dominions. We can scarcely contemplate the possibility 
of a Lourdes, a Genazzano, a Loreto, or a Scala Santa in our 
midst, even were the Roman Catholic population of Great Britain 
to be tenfold its present proportions; the attempts to introduce 
and popularize such impostures have met with but scant success. 
We could not, either, contemplate the establishment in our 
country of such infamous methods of blackmailing the weak- 
minded, the fearful, and the ignorant as those which have been 
deliberately undertaken, with the sanction and benediction of 
the highest authority of the Church, by the so-called “Religious” 
Orders and Press on the Continent, and especially in France. 
There can be, it may be hoped, but few English Roman Catholics 
whose reason and faith would permit them to tolerate such a 
travesty of Christianity. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, if Roman Catholic to-morrow, would 
not lend itself to the methods pursued by modern Vaticanism 
in order to replenish its coffers and enrich its religious confra- 
ternities at the cost of its own intellectual and social cor- 
ruption; and it is to this which we must look for an explanation 
of that bitter animosity towards the British Empire, which, in 
the hour of England’s difficulties, has burst forth in every 
country in which the Ultramontane Press exerts its influence. 
The spread of Anglo-Saxon power, be it in the realms of thought, 
of politics, or of finance, is viewed with hatred and alarm by that 
foe which, like the Anarchist body, calls no country its own, but 
aims at the moral and intellectual subjugation of the human 
race. 

A comparison between Vaticanism and Anarchism would 
appear at first sight to be preposterous. Nevertheless, extremes 
not infrequently meet, and, just as the Anarchist is bound by 
his principles to declare himself as belonging to no individual 
nationality, so, according to the theories lately propounded by the 

Voce della Veriti—that journal which bears upon its title-page 
the distinction of being the “ Giornale della Societt Primaria 
Romana per gl interessi Cattolici”—they who wish to be con- 
sidered “ good Catholics” must indulge in no such crime as love 
for their country. 
The following passage occurs in one of a series of articles on 
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Nationalism which has very recently been published by the Voce 
della Veritad, as a reprimand to those English Roman Catholics 
who had dared to resent in a public manner the vile calumnies 
heaped upon their country and their race by the Vatican Press. 
I will give the translation of this remarkable passage, leaving it 
to my readers to judge for themselves whether the doctrine in- 
culcated therein be uot as pernicious to society as those advanced 
by Anarchist fanatics :— 

‘* Tt is necessary that all Catholics, to whatever class they may belong, should 
provide themselves with a heart resembling the sea, which does not distinguish 
hetween one river and another. From whatever quarter they (the rivers) flow 
into it, the sea welcomes them all—be they Tiber, Tagus, Seine, Rhine, Rhone, 
Thames, or Danube, The immediate result of the possession of such a heart will 
be that every individual must look with suspicion upon that affection which he 
may entertain for his own people. He must reflect that when the Lord ordained 
a true minister of the Gospel and a perfect Christian, the first thing which he 
required of him was immediately to destroy every special affection which he might 
possess for his relatives, his country, and his race.”* 


Such is the doctrine of Ultramontane Catholicism. Natural 
affection, loyalty, honour, patriotism, all are to be denied and 
abandoned in order to swell the power and influence of 
Clericalism. It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the Ultra- 
montanism of Roman sacristies and seminaries is so anxious to 
hinder, by every means in its power, the progress and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The purely political and financial body, which, under the mask 
of Monasticism, has, during the present Pontificate, succeeded in 
controlling the official and administrative action of the Roman 
Curia, does not hesitate to turn any attack upon its methods and 
policy into an attack upon the Catholic religion itself. In this 
attitude it is able to wield a powerful weapon of self-defence, and 
to disarm many of its critics. The keys of St. Peter have always 
turned more easily in the locks to those who have been able to 
pay the gate-keepers, and something more tangible than mere 
faith has been required from those who would benefit by their 
miraculous powers. 

The soil of England has never been kindly to the seeds of 
superstition. Even in pre-Reformation times, the shrines and the 
places of pilgrimage set up by Italian ecclesiastics in our country 
were regarded, if we may judge from contemporary literature of 
those times, with scant reverence by the populace. The practical 
common-sense of the Anglo-Saxon enabled him quickly to discern 
the hypocrisy and imposture which lies behind such tokens of de- 
based Christianity. It cannot be denied that such personages in 
the pretended celestial hierarchy as St. Anthony of Padua, for 


* La Voce della Verita. February 9th, 1900. 
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instance, have shown remarkable foresight in selecting other 
countries than England and America in which to establish their 
lucrative trade. Reverence forbids the mention of the most 
honoured among created beings, the idolatrous worship and 
commercial exploitation of whom must shock and disgust the 
senses of all who are acquainted with the countries under the 
influence of Latin Christianity. 

The international Ultramontane Party is very well aware that 
modern Roman Catholicism is not only making no progress in 
Great Britain and her Colonies, but that it has, during the 
last few years, been losing ground. The conversions to Rome 
are not such as can have any lasting effect upon the religious 
thought of the country or the race. The middle-aged women 
who form by far the largest proportion of the converts, the 
younger individuals of both sexes who embrace a religious 
life, cannot propagate their species or transmit inherited ideas 
to anew generation. The short-sighted bigotry and intolerance 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities in England have 
made “mixed” marriages so humiliating to both the contracting 
parties as to render them of comparatively rare occurrence. 
The remarkable decrease in the Roman Catholic marriage-rate 
is a proof that in this instance fanaticism has overreached 
itself. Catholic doctrine, and Catholicism in the widest and 
truest sense of the term, may be, and very probably are, making 
progress in England, but Catholicism, as understood by the 
Curialists and the adherents to Vaticanism, is not. Those who 
have the welfare of the British Empire at heart may well pray, 
when they look beyond the English Channel at the plight to 
which those countries are reduced, the internal politics and social 
and intellectual life of which have been poisoned by the miasma 
of Clericalism, that England may never again submit to its 
yoke. There are, however, other explanations of the hatred 
towards this country of the Continental Ultramontanes and 
their Press organs, and these are many and varied. The Curia 
is still smarting under the consciousness of having made itself 
not a little ridiculous in the eyes of Europe by its premature 
overtures to the English nation to reunion with Rome. The 
indifference with which the Papal letter to the English and the 
lecision of the Pope on the validity of Anglican Orders was re- 
ceived by the nation at large, could not but be a source of morti- 
fication to those who had mistaken the conscientious misgivings 
of one section of the Anglican community for a desire on the part 
of Englishmen to seek spiritual reconciliation with, and submis- 
sion to the pretensions of the Vatican. 

The bitterness consequent on English indifference to Papal 
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advances, and on the knowledge that the Vatican had suffered 
itself to be completely deceived by the utterances of private and 
irresponsible individuals, finds its expression in the Continental 
Clerical Press to-day. The Vaticanist Party, moreover, owes a 
grudge against England for the sympathy which she displayed 
in the cause of Italian unity. The fall of the temporal power of 
the Papacy is not, and never will be, forgotten or forgiven by 
Clericalism. It is but recently that in one of the violent attacks 
on England made by the official organ of the Curia—L’ Osservatore 
Romano—Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and other British 
statesmen were held up to the obloquy of the faithful for having 
given the moral support of England to the destruction of the 
temporal sovereignty because of a desire thereby to strengthen 
the position of the Anglican Church and weaken that of Roman 
Catholicism. 

Ozcasionally, and notably since the commencement of the 
Dreyfus conspiracy—more notably still since the reverses suf- 
fered by England at the commencement of the present war— 
the clerical attacks upon us are couched in open and even violent 
language. More frequently, however, a subtle and insidious 
depreciation of everything Anglo-Saxon, and of every motive of 
Anglo-Saxon action, is the course adopted. This was very re- 
markable during the period occupied by the Spanish-American 
War. 

To confine ourselves more strictly to our own section of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, we need but read any French, Italian, Spanish, 
Belgian, or Austrian clerical journal to convince ourselves of the 
animosity towards England of the party they represent. I should, 
perhaps, make one exception, and that is in the case of the impor- 
tant Clerico-Socialist organ, the Osservatore Cattolico, published at 
Milan, and edited by the famous Socialist priest, Don Albertario. 
This journal, so far as I am aware, has been the only one among 
its Continental colleagues to represent the cause of England in 
South Africa as the cause of civilization, progress, and of the 
promotion of free industry. It is an honourable exception. The 
remainder, including those organs which possess a special authority 
in so far as, notwithstanding the equivocation of Cardinal Rampolla 
above alluded to, they are held to be directly inspired by the 
Vatican (and therefore, logically, by the Holy Ghost, Who has 
taken many trades upon Himself since 1870), have persistently 
held up England to the Catholic world as the incarnation of all 
that was treacherous, tyrannical, sordid, and avaricious. In 
Austria this tone has been very remarkable. An explanation, 
however, is offered by the fact that Austria is a partner in the 
hated Triple Alhance, which gives to United Italy a prominent 
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position among the European Powers. The Ultramontane Party, 
therefore, leaves no means untried to incite the numerous races 
of which the Austro-Hungarian Empire is composed to internal 
religious, civil, and political conflicts, and so weaken that 
Power. In the event of hostilities between France and this 
country, a state of affairs which the Ultramontane Press (helped, 
it may reasonably be suspected, from the funds accumulated by 
such methods as those which Mr. Conybeare has described 
in this Review) has done its best to bring about, the Triple 
Alliance would most probably break up, and Austrian influence 
be united to that of France, to again threaten the independence 
of Italy at such time as the new Catholic alliance should have 
crushed the detested British Empire. 

We in England are hardly able to realize the influence of the 
Clerical Press on large masses of the Continental public. We are 
apt to reflect that the Roman Catholic countries are eaten through 
with infidelity, scepticism, and anti-Christian ideas—and this is 
in part true. It should not be forgotten, however, that the popu- 
lations who have been exposed to that stagnation which has in- 
variably laid hold of every country in which Catholicism has 
exercised undisputed sway are often extremely superstitious even 
while they are sceptical. The faith in Christianity may have 
disappeared, but the belief in the fabulous power of Madonnas 
and Saints to give material aid remains. A purse dropped in a 
tram-car and restored to its owner by St. Anthony of Padua, or 
a successful speculation conducted by “Our Lady of Good 
Counsel,” is, after all, of more practical and immediate value 
than the somewhat vague promises of Christ. 

Modern Vaticanism has shown how fully it realizes this. Tho 
clerical organs, then, appeal to two considerable elements in the 
population of any country in which Roman Catholicism is nomi- 
nally the State religion—namely, to the uneducated, and to the 
superstitious, whose education may be, in other ways, complete. 

Then, again, there are very many among the adult population 
of Continental countries who, while sceptical as to the religious 
matter contained in the clerical organs, are very ready to accept 
their political and social views. There is a species of Camorra 
which is used to great advantage by the Ultramontane Party in 
all parts of the Continent. In great manufacturing, commercial, 
and agricultural centres, both in France, Italy, Austria, and 
Belgium, the religious belief of the individual is not so scrupu- 
lously enquired into as his political and social leanings. He is 
gradually made to understand that, if he is an abonné to a clerical 
journal, or a member of a clerical club or society, things will go 
well with him in life. He obtains employment when others are 
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out of work; he finds that he can borrow money when he is 
in difficulties on easier terms than his neighbours who are 
“Liberals”; he is a member, in fact, of a Camorra which is as 
well defined as that of Naples, and is one of the points of 
organization for which the Clerical Party is indebted to its béte- 
noire Freemasonry. .In Rome itself the clerical Camorra is very 
powerful among the artisans and the small tradespeople. The 
malignity shown by the priests in pursuing unlucky individuals 
suspected of “Liberalism” in order to compass their financial 
ruin, has come under the personal knowledge of the writer on 
various occasions. Even charitable institutions and homes for 
the sick and dying are ruthlessly persecuted if these are not 
placed unreservedly under clerical control. Mysterious diffi- 
culties confront the organizers of such institutions at every turn, 
and not unfrequently, when the lease of some premises to be 
occupied by them is on the point of being signed, clerical inter- 
ference and intimidations oblige the landlord to break off nego- 
tiations with the suspected parties. Under such circumstances, 
itis not to be wondered at if the journals which represent the 
interests of so vast an international organization exercise a 
powerful influence on the opinions of the middle and lower 
classes of the respective countries in which they are dissemi- 
nated, as well as on those of the upper class who, as in France, 
are usually supporters of the Clerical Party from political, quite 
as much as from religious, motives. 

It is to such influences as these that this country owes more of 
the bad feeling towards her which undoubtedly prevails on the 
Continent than she has ever, I believe, realized. The position 
is an anomalous one, and not devoid of some humour. While 
the Pope issues directions that the faithful are to pray for 
the conversion of England to Catholicism, professedly Catholic 
journals, supported in most cases by subsidies from ecclesi- 
astical sources, allow no occasion to pass of vilifying the British 
race and attempting to foment political disturbances with a view 
to adding to England’s difficulties. The Roman Curia, it may 
be supposed, is aware of the fact that the English are not, as a 
rule, linguists, and are not great readers of foreign newspapers 
and literature. And in this it must be confessed that the Curia 
is right. 

It is, of course, inevitable that, while Great Britain maintains 
her commercial superiority, jealousy and ill-feeling should be 
harboured against her by those countries which see in her a 
formidable rival. We may, however, leave these out of the 
present discussion. In one of them, the influence of Vaticanism 
at the present time is very great, even though Roman Catholicism 
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is not the State religion. It may be said to control the balance 
of Parliamentary power in the German Empire, and it may be 
observed that the organs of that Party—with the honourable 
exception of the Kolnische Volkszeitung—are among the most 
violent of the anti-English journals published abroad. 

A quarter of a century ago a French statesman was laughed 
at for saying: “ Le cléricalisme, voila Tennemi!” but he was un- 
doubtedly right. Careful observers of the rapid development of 
“ Anglophobia” in France will scarcely fail to recognize the 
important part played in its dissemination, both within and 
beyond that country, by the machinations of that international 
political and financial body which at present controls the actions 
of the Infallible Church. 

It may be hoped that Englishmen in general will realize 
the fact that the political power of Rome is still a living force 
in the world, and that, under the pretence of securing Unity 
of Faith, it yet can, and does, work ceaselessly, ever seeking 
to counteract and destroy that splendid heritage of liberty 
of conscience and intellect which it is the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to carry into the remotest parts of the earth. 
The Unity of Christendom has ever been an attractive idea, 
though there is ample evidence to show that it never at any 
time existed except possibly in the Person of Christ, and it 
may be argued that should it be attained, Christianity would 
perish. 

How great a gulf divides the practice of the Vatican from the 
preaching of the Church may be learned in the endeavours of 
the former to promote disunion among the nations in order to 
obtain political influence and financial power for itself, and any 
Englishman who cares to follow the action of Vaticanism in the 
course of the last thirty years will, unless he permits his religious 
superstition to weaken his powers of observation, be uncertain 
as to whether the latter should best be described as a political or 
as a financial movement. He will, at the same time, be obliged 
to admit that it is a movement hostile alike to his country and to 
his race. 


RICHARD Baqgort. 


LADYSMITH AFTER THE SIEGE. 


“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” If this was true for those 
who endured the hardships of the siege of Ladysmith, it was no 
less true for those who from outside watched with alternations of 
renewed assurance and bitter disappointment the repeated attempts 
of the gallant force under Sir Redvers Buller to penetrate the 
screen of invisible foes which divided them from their goal. At 
Pietermaritzburg the tension was extreme. Ladysmith is no 
further from Maritzburg than Southampton from London, and the 
ties that bind them together are much closer; for in so small a 
community everybody knows something about everybody else. A 
large portion, possibly one-third, of the manhood of Natal was at 
the front, in the Natal Volunteers or in the Colonial Irregular 
Corps. Many of these were in Ladysmith, the rest with the 
relieving force. There was hardly a family in the Colony which 
had not the direct interest of the life or liberty of a son, a brother, 
or a father at stake. 

Maritzburg had received a large accession to the number 
of its inhabitants. Refugees, who had been driven from their 
homes in the northern part of the Colony, had found a haven 
there. A number of ladies—officers’ wives who had been living 
with their husbands at Ladysmith before the war—had been 
compelled to leave, almost at an hour’s notice, just before the 
investment began. Many of them had remained at Maritzburg, 
hoping to rejoin their husbands after a brief interval. The brief 
interval grew into weeks and months, and still relief seemed so 
close at hand that it was not worth while moving. Communica- 
tion was possible but very uncertain. Letters were despatched 
by native runners, and arrived—sometimes. When the weather 
was sunny, and the press of military work not too great, a brief 
inessage could be sent by the heliograph. Such communication 
was sometimes worse than none at all. A curt undated heliogram 
came to tell a wife that her husband was dangerously ill. She 
could do nothing: she could not go to him, or send him anything. 
She did not even know the nature of his illness. She could only 
wait till the next gleam of sun should bring more news—better, or 
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the worst. It was torture to be so near and yet so helpless; and 
they were most wise, as well as most helpful, who gave their time 
and energies not to brooding over their own sorrows, but to visit- 
ing the hospitals, relieving impoverished refugees, or making a 
comfortable home for convalescents. 

The days and the weeks passed. Colenso, Spion Kop, Vaalkranz, 
each sent its flood-tide of wounded officers and men to fill the 
hospitals at Mooi River and Maritzburg, and the hospital ships at 
Durban. The ambulance waggons were a daily sight, waiting at 
the station for the arrival of the hospital train, or galloping 
through the streets with their team of eight mules. The weeks and 
the months passed, and the question began to be asked: How much 
longer could Ladysmith hold out? Had they food? Had they 
ammunition? Would dysentery and enteric leave enough men 
to man the defences? Sir George White, splendide mendaz, 
allowed none but the most cheerful accounts to reach the outside 
world, and, though it was impossible not to suspect an intention 
to discourage the enemy, it was not till after the relief that we 
knew to what straits they had been reduced. The casualty list 
had reported a grievous tale of deaths from sickness, but the 
garrison had carefully and courageously concealed the weakness of 
the survivors. It is probable that the Boers, good as their in- 
formation generally was, were deceived on this point. At any 
rate, no pains were spared to misleadthem. After the Boer attack 
of January;6th on Cesar’s Camp and Waggon Hill, an officer of the 
Imperial Light Horse was sent with a flag of truce to deliver their 
dead to the Boers. He was a fine, strong man, who showed no 
signs of the privations of the siege. It so happened that the Boer 
officer who met him had known him well at Johannesburg, and 
naturally they conversed. “ How is it,” said the Boer, “that you 
are as fat asa pig? We have been told that you are all starving 
in Ladysmith.” “Starving,” said the officer, “ why, we are rolling 
in plenty. This is what most of our men are like,” and he called 
up one of his men who had not yet lost an abnormal degree of 
corpulence, and exhibited him for the edification of the astonished 
Transvaaler. 

At last the relief came. Kimberley and Paardeberg had prepared 
the way, but there was little expectation of immediate good news 
from Ladysmith. At nine o’clock in the morning on St. David’s. 
Day cheers were heard from the printers of one of the newspaper 
offices, and the news spread like wildfire. Maritzburg, usually calm 
and undemonstrative, was wild with joy. Flags fluttered on every 
house. Crowds marched up and down cheering and singing “ God 
Save the Queen.” The Governor emerged from the seclusion of 
Government House and, with his Ministers, addressed the crowd 
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from the Legislative Assembly. Girls’ schools paraded the streets 
waving Union Jacks. Some enterprising tradesman had prepared 
ribbons with the inscription “ Relief of Ladysmith,” in gold letters, 
and before the day was out every straw hat in the town was 
decked with one of these. Bicycles and rickshaws, whites, Kattirs 
and Indians, horses, dogs and cats, all were decked with red, white, 
and blue. Two little boys had harnessed a Newfoundland dog 
clothed in Union Jacks in a toy cart, and drove him up and down 
the road. Some excited patriots spread the Vierkleur flag of the 
Transvaal on the ground and trampled on it, but better feelings 
condemned this superfluous insult. Shops and banks closed at 
once: Natal is always ready for a holiday. In this case it got 
two, for the day on which the news was received was made a holi- 
day by general consent, and the next day was formally proclaimed 
so by the Governor. 

Everyone was anxious to visit Ladysmith as soon as the way was 
open, and the military authorities gave passes with a sparing hand, 
lest the throng of new arrivals should increase the difficulties of 
revictualling the starving town. Lord Dundonald and his cavalry 
entered Ladysmith on Wednesday morning, February 28th. Sir 
Redvers Buller and the first of the infantry entered on Thursday. 
During Saturday and Sunday several of the besieged, and some 
who had visited the town since its relief, began to arrive at 
Maritzburg, bringing very gloomy accounts of the state of affairs 
there. It was a “city of the dead.” There was no movement 
in the streets, no life or enthusiasm in the half-starved garrison. 
Men by the road-side were so exhausted and listless that they 
hardly raised their heads to look at the troops entering the town. 
They were pale and bloodless from want of food, sun, and exercise. 
The contrast between them and the relieving force was striking. 
Buller’s soldiers had had hard work, exposure, and terribly severe 
fighting, but they had been well supplied with good food. They 
were robust, full-blooded, mud-stained, sun-baked, ragged. The 
weak had fallen sick, the wounded had been sent to the base. 
Those who remained were strong, confident, war-hardened, an 
exact opposite to the pale and listless spectres of Ladysmith. 

This was the impression produced on those who first entered 
Ladysmith. It was, perhaps, not exaggerated ; but a very few days 
sufficed to bring about a considerable change. I arrived there on 
the morning of Tuesday, March 5th—five days after Sir Redvers 
Buller’s entry. There was then plenty of movement in the streets : 
waggons and carts, relieved and relievers, horsemen and men on 
foot, were passing in every direction. There were many thin and 
haggard faces to be seen, from which the worn and anxious look 
had not yet vanished ; but the prevailing tone was cheerful. A few 
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days of good food will work wonders for half-starved men. They 
had learnt to walk about the streets in daylight and on a week- 
day, without the ever-present apprehension of a possible shell, and 
without the thought in the back of their minds of what would 
happen when the provisions were at an end. 

The journey to Ladysmith was full of interest. Dawn hid 
broken as we approached Frere, and, steaming slowly over the 
improvised timber bridge, we could see dimly the futile tracery of 
the fallen girders. A little farther on the discredited armoured 
train reposed peacefully in a siding. At Chieveley the station was 
full of men in dirty khaki or shirt-sleeves, crowding to buy the 
Maritzburg papers. On the platform lay the shattered remains of 
the station safe. At Colenso, the terminus for the time being, 
there was plenty of movement. The Governor, Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, had arrived by special train half an hour before, and 
was breakfasting in a tent in preparation for the ride to Ladysmith. 
Laden waggons were standing ready for despatch, with bales 
labelled “ Lady White’s present—Jerseys.” The station buildings 
had suffered severely from shells, and when the place was re- 
occupied a dead horse was found in the Parcels Office ; but rapid 
repairs had been effected, and little sign of injury remained. It 
was otherwise with the bridges. One span of the road bridge had 
been blown up, and one end of the displaced girder was still sup- 
ported on the pier, while the other rested in the bed of the river. 
It had been replaced by a temporary structure of timber, strong 
enough to carry waggon-trafiic. The railway bridge, the best part 
of a mile lower down the river, had been more thoroughly smashed. 
The piers still stood, but all five girders had completely fallen. 
Preparations for a temporary bridge on piles were visible, but they 
had not advanced far. A footbridge, near the level of the river, 
was also in course of construction here, and was ready for use by 
the following Thursday. 

After crossing the road-bridge, I turned to the right, to follow 
the line of the railway to Pieters and Nelthorpe, in the direction, 
speaking generally, of Sir Redvers Buller’s final advance; and 
at once I found myself among the low, bare, stony kopjes which 
gave its strength to the Boer position in face of Colenso. Along 
the crest of each little hill was a trench, with its breastwork 
of heaped-up earth and stones, the larger stones being often so 
arranged as to leave loopholes. On the reverse slopes of the hills 
were countless shelter-huts, half burrowed under the ground, half 
walled with piled stones, generally roofed with corrugated iron. 
Some small detachment of British troops were in occupation, and 
had made themselves comfortable in the deserted huts. The whole 
face of the country bore the marks of all this scratching and digging 
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and burrowing, as though some prehistoric race of underground 
dwellers had taken up its abode there. 

What struck the eye most was not trenches or shelters, but 
the mess. Everywhere the hillsides were strewn with empty 
tins—biscuit-tins, beef-tins, tins of every description. Enormous 
biscuit-tins were the most conspicuous. Their white metal shone 
and glistened in the sun, and for miles dotted the red-brown rocky 
slopes with specks of light. For six or eight miles from Colenso 
the litter was unending. There were bottles, straw, paper, cartridge- 
wrappings, broken waggons or carts, occasionally dead bullocks 
and horses, painfully evident to more senses than one. Here 
and there was a deserted Katfir hut. <A platelayer’s cottage, with 
its tiny garden nestling in a little clump of trees, had, by some 
happy accident, escaped uninjured in the desolating flood of war. 
On the other hand, a small farmhouse, a mile from Pieters Station, 
was a complete wreck. Windows and furniture were smashed, 
and doors broken open’; rotting saddles, locks of doors, fragments 
of furniture, and the inevitable empty tins strewed the ground on 
every side. 

Besides the all-pervading litter, there were more definite traces 
of the fighting that had taken place. Two of the railway bridges 
over small spruits still had their wall of sand-bags, showing where 
the men, on their way to storm the hill on the left of the Boer 
position, had to run the gauntlet of rifle fire from the heights 
behind. As I approached Pieters, riding over the hill on the west 
of the railway, the ‘ground was marked here and there with the 
scars of bursting shells, and fragments of the shells themselves 
were to be seen in many places. Saddest sign of all were the little 
stone enclosures which marked the graves of those who had fallen. 
At the head of each grave stood, generally, a wooden cross, made 
from the wood of a cartridge-box, in one case still bearing the 
label, “ Lee-Metford ‘303.” The names of those who rested beneath 
were written on the cross, or the letters were formed by empty 
cartridge-cases stuck into the ground base upwards. Sometimes 
the dead man’s helmet was placed upon his grave. 

For the first few miles from Colenso there were scattered detach- 
ments of British troops. After that, until I came almost within 
sight of Ladysmith, the country was absolutely deserted. Except 
for one or two stray Kaffirs and a construction train puffing out 
from Ladysmith with gangs of workmen to repair the line, I 
hardly saw a living creature. It was difticult to believe that 40,000 
men had passed a day or two before. 

At Pieters the railway has emerged from the labyrinth of hills 
which barred for so long the passage of our troops, and runs for 
some miles along the left side of a great amphitheatre of level 
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ground. At Nelthorpe the hills close in again, and the line keeps 
very near the right bank of the Klip River, until more open ground 
is reached at. Intombi. As I rode along the path beside the rail- 
way my attention was attracted by pits and diggings in the sand 
of the river bank. Evidently sand-bags in great numbers had been 
filled here; for full bags were lying piled beside the railway line, 
and half-filled or empty bags lay by the diggings. A little farther 
on was a large encampment of huts, constructed of branches and 
sacking or other rags. The huts had evidently been inhabited 
very recently, probably by natives, but they ‘were entirely deserted 
now. For half a mile or more along the river bank the workings 
continued ; I was puzzled to conjecture their object. The Boers 
had not, so far as I was aware, used sand-bags for their fortifica- 
tions ; and the British had had no opportunity of working here. 
But the explanation was apparent when I reached the narrowest 
part of the valley, and saw the remains of the great dam which the 
Boers had endeavoured to construct. At this point the river bed 
lies between steep banks, perhaps some seventy yards apart, rising 
to a height of fifteen or twenty feet above the ordinary water level. 
From the top of these banks the hills on either hand rise in a steep 
slope, interrupted on the western side by the cutting which gives a 
passage for the railway. Across the river bed the Boers had, with 
infinite labour, constructed a barrier of sand-bags. A wooden 
tunnel, with a sluice, provided a passage for the water of the river. 
The base of the dam was of considerable breadth, and a line of rails 
had been run on to it to carry down sand-bags from the railway. 
On the upper side of the dam a wall of sand-bags had been built up 
much higher than the rest, probably as a protection from shell-fire, 
and had reached a height of some fifteen feet above the water. 
The western half of the dam was intact; but towards the eastern 
bank of the river a breach had been made, probably by the heavy 
rain storms which fell a few days before Ladysmith was relieved. The 
number of bags already placed in position was enormous. To com- 
plete the dam to an effective height it would have been “staggering.” 
That great importance was attached to the undertaking was evident 
from the amount of time, labour, and money expended upon it. 
The dam was visible from Czsar’s Camp, and our guns there were 
able to shell it at a range of 4,000 yards, but even under this fire 
the work was continued with unabated vigour, and the heavy 
artillery from Umbulwana always paid special attention to the 
Czesar’s Camp guns when they were turned in this direction. 
Various theories were propounded as to the object of these 
gigantic labours. The favourite view was that it was an attempt 
to submerge Ladysmith; but this can hardly have been possible. 
The river level at Ladysmith is said to be forty-five feet above the 
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level at the dam, and the banks there are high, perhaps twenty 
feet. To flood any part of Ladysmith itself it would have been 
necessary to build a dam at least sixty-five feet high; and, though 
I am no engineer, I venture to express a doubt whether it would 
be possible to build a stable dam of that height with sand-bags, 
unless it were on a base of enormous breadth. It is possible that 
the Boers intended not to drown Ladysmith, but to flood the caves 
in the river banks, in which many of the inhabitants took shelter. 
This, though a less formidable undertaking than flooding Ladysmith, 
would still require a dam of most portentous dimensions. Neither 
of these objects could be attained without first overwhelming the 
neutral hospital camp at Intombi; but this possibly might suggest 
itself to the originators of the scheme as a recommendation rather 
than as an objection. 

Another theory was that the Boers intended to take a leaf out 
of the history of the Israelites. It might be to their advantage to 
regulate the depth of water at the drifts of the Klip River, and of 
the Tugela below the point where the Klip River joins it. The 
dam would enable them to do this. If they wished to cross them- 
selves, they would be able to hold back the water; if the enemy 
wished to cross, they could let it down in full flood. As a matter 
of fact, there was no fighting at any point where this power of 
regulation would have been useful ; but that could not be foreseen. 

A fourth and more cynical view represented it as a contractor’s 
swindle on a large scale; alleging that whatever might have been 
the object held out to the simple-minded and unsuspecting Boer, 
the real object was to put money into the pocket of a contractor 
who had no intention of completing the work, or, indeed, of making 
it serve any purpose except his own. 

After passing the dam the path lay along the railway line itself. 
It was often obstructed by the broken telegraph wires. Parties 
were at work repairing them, and communication had already been 
restored ; but for some days after the relief there was delay in the 
transmission of private messages, owing to the great pressure of 
work. It was not long before the tents of the Intombi Camp came 
in sight. On the right frowned the steep escarpments of Bulwana, 
on the sky-line of which it was just possible to see the outline of 
the emplacements for the big guns. On the left rose Czesar’s Camp 
and Waggon Hill, their lower slopes clothed with scrub, and beyond 
and behind the camp could be seen Ladysmith itself, the Convent 
Ridge, and some of the houses on the highest ground. The camp 
occupies a considerable space of bare, level ground between the 
railway and the Klip River, a site selected by General Joubert and 
accepted by Sir G. White for the neutral station which they agreed to 
establish for the reception of any non-combatants from Ladysmith 
who might wish to find safety there, and for the sick and wounded. 
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It was useful, but it was depressing in the extreme ; and those who 
were so unfortunate as to be condemned to spend weeks or months 
there blessed the day of their deliverance with a fervour which can 
be imagined but not described. Enteric and dysentery had filled 
the camp to overflowing. More than 2,000 sick had been there 
at one time. For the devoted and overtasked staff of nurses it 
was a physical impossibility to do all that was necessary. Some 
of them succumbed. The medical comforts ran short. Horse- 
tea—*“Chevril,” they called it—took the place of beef-tea; pud- 
dings made from starch or violet powder had to represent rice and 
arrowroot. Even interest in their surroundings was forbidden to 
the unfortunate inmates. They had to give up their field-glasses 
on entering the camp, lest the neutral ground should be made a 
point of observation. 

There can be little wonder that under these conditions the 
deaths were terribly numerous, and that convalescence, if it came, 
advanced with a slow step. The first convoy that entered the town 
after the relief brought ample supplies of food, medical comforts, 
and drugs for Intombi, and when I was there nothing was wanting 
in this respect; but the general air of gloom and depression still 
remained. It would hardly be extravagant to apply to it the 
description of a still more ghastly region. There 

‘*Pallentes habitant morbi . . . 
. et malesuada fames ac turpis egestas, 
Terribiles visu formic, letumque labosque, 
. mortiferumque adverso in limine bellum.” 

It was with a breath of relief that I turned my back on Intombi. 
The three remaining miles were soon covered, and, crossing the 
Klip River by the “ drift,” I entered Ladysmith, with the feelings of 
Childe Roland when he approached the Dark Tower. And yet it 
is commonplace enough; certainly not “without a counterpart 
in the whole world.” There are two main streets, parallel to one 
another, and minor streets at right angles to them. There is a Town 
Hall, an open Market Place, and due provision of places of worship. 
The houses are small, seldom of more than one storey; and each 
stands in its own little garden. Trees are plentiful, and the roads 
wide. In all this it imitates Maritzburg, which in general plan and 
appearance might have been used as a pattern for the newer and 
smaller town. We have heard much of the exceptionally bad 
situation of Ladysmith from a military point of view; but in this, 
too, it follows the capital at a respectful distance, for Maritzburg 
lies equally in a basin and is commanded by higher hills at a shorter 
range. 

The visible effects of the bombardment were surprisingly slight. 
The Town Hall had afforded a conspicuous target, and one side of 
the clock tower had been shot away; but in this case, as in most 
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others, the damage visible on the outside of the building gave.no 
measure of the destruction within. A hundred pound shell, if it 
descends upon a corrugated iron roof, punches a neat round hole 
which you would hardly notice unless rain called your attention to 
it. Once safely inside it bursts, and if it does not blow out the side 
of the room, it makes most effectual hay of the contents. This is 
one reason why the effects of almost daily bombardment for four 
months are apparenily so insignificant. Another reason is that the 
houses are not close together. Compared with an English town, 
or even with an English village, the space occupied by gardens, 
roads, and open ground is very great, and that covered by houses 
relatively small. Hence a large proportion of the shells pitched 
upon vacant ground, and exploded harmlessly or buried themselves 
in the earth. One corner was pointed out to me as a very favourite 
resort of the shells. Apparently they were aimed at the balloon, 
which attempted with indifferent success to conceal itself in a 
hollow. A large number had fallen on this plot of ground—half an 
acre perhaps in extent—but a house which stood at one corner of it 
was untouched except by a single fragment of a burst shell which 
had pierced the roofing of the verandah. 

Bomb-proof shelters were, of course, built or excavated, but these 
were naturally not conspicuous. There were many of them in the 
river bank, where they were easily constructed. At the Gordon’s 
Camp an Indian was permanently on the watch with his eye glued 
to a telescope. Long Tom was fired with black powder, and when 
the watchman saw the puff of smoke which showed that the gun 
had been discharged, he called out in a high drawling voice, 
“ Bulwa-a-ana La-ang T-a-a-a-m.” Twenty-three seconds elapsed 
between the firing of the shot and arrival of the shell, and this gave 
plenty of time for everyone within hearing to reach shelter. The 
Indian, with the composure of his race, sat unmoved at his look- 
out, and was never hit. Elsewhere a bugle call was the danger 
signal. At one cavalry camp, I was told, the horses got to know 
this bugle quite well, and when the call sent the men running to 
shelter the horses would show their uneasiness by stamping on the 
ground and tossing their heads. As a rule, both horses and cattle 
were very little harmed by shell-fire. Herds of oxen and troops of 
horses and mules used to be sent to graze wherever grass could be 
found within the circuit of our defences. The Boers often shelled 
them—without much effect. Ifa shell burst near the horses, they 
would trot twenty yards with tails and ears up, sniff the air for a 
moment, and then go on grazing. The oxen, on the other hand, 
took no notice whatever. 

My time in Ladysmith was so brief that I could not visit the 
line of defences; still less the Boer positions. From the Convent 
Ridge it was possible to see almost the whole of the circuit held by 
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the defending troops, and to realize its enormous extent. It was 
fifteen miles round. The whole perimeter was not occupied by 
continuous entrenchments. For instance, the open plain on both 
sides of the Klip River between Cwsar’s Camp and the Helpmakaar 
Post was hardly defended by any forts or entrenchments. The 
open nature of the ground, and the fact that it was entirely com- 
inanded from the neighbouring positions rendered this unnecessary. 
But, even so, the whole available force of infantry was not more 
than enough to hold the defences ; and the only reserve which 
could be sent to reinforce any threatened point was the cavalry, 
which, as cavalry, had almost ceased to exist. The horses were in 
more miserable plight than the men. I shall never forget the 
pitiable appearance of a string of cavalry horses coming back from 
watering. They were living skeletons; and after seeing them I was 
quite able to believe the story that was told of the “flying column” 
sent out from Ladysmith to follow up the retiring Boers. The 
order was given to trot. They trotted for ten minutes and nine 
horses died. After that the column ceased to attempt to fly. 

In the mess at which I was hospitably entertained there were 
seven officers. Five of them had been in Ladysmith during the 
siege, and all those five had been wounded since the beginning of 
the war. The conversation turned naturally upon the siege, and 
its incidents and privations. The general opinion seemed to be 
that mule was better than horse, and that both were better than 
trek ox. The absence of vegetables and fruit had been severely 
felt, and it was an agreeable novelty to me to see the enthusiasm 
evoked by boiled potatoes. Had the length of the siege been 
foreseen at the beginning, it would have been possible to grow 
vegetables: but no one had expected to be shut up for four 
months. When Captain Lambton told his sailors in October to 
prepare to eat their Christmas dinners in Ladysmith, he was 
laughed to scorn. Tobacco, too, had been a great deprivation. 
Some enterprising persons had tried smoking tea, but it was not 
a success. For the last week of the siege the daily ration had 
been reduced to one and a quarter biscuits and a quarter of a 
pound of meat. The biscuits were as a rule good, except that 
sometimes they were made from sour meal, and then they 
produced disorders of the bowels. There were very few of those 
who had been through the siege who did not show signs of 
emaciation. The Imperial Light Horse were in better case than 
most others, and prided themselves on being so. Their post had 
been an outlying one, and they had foraged for themselves at 
night with skill and enterprise. 

During the siege there had been an almost entire absence of 
outside news. In the earlier days of Buller’s advance the move- 
ments of the relieving force were heliographed into the town, and 
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published in orders. When the day of reverses came, nothing was 
said, with the natural result that rumour created disasters far 
worse than anything that had actually happened. The strangest 
stories were repeated and believed, not only about the course of 
the war: for instance, that Russia was at war with Japan. I 
cannot give a better idea of the isolation of the garrison than by 
quoting a question asked me by a distinguished officer some weeks 
after the relief: “ What is this that I see so many allusions to in 
the papers; something about an Absent-minded Beggar ?” 

There would be much to say of the graver aspect of the siege—of 
heroic courage and patient endurance, of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to duty at the cost of health or of life. Something there would be, 
too, of traitors and malcontents in the camp, of lights flashing 
by night, and mischievous tongues discouraging the waverers. 
Strange and dramatic incidents were not wanting, as when 
Steevens’ midnight funeral procession was followed to the burial- 
place by the relentless eye of the Boer searchlight, or when Colonel ° 
Hamilton, in the fight of January 6th, fired his revolver at the 
Boer General at fifteen yards’ distance. But to begin upon these 
matters would take me too far. 

I slept one night at Ladysmith, and in the afternoon of the 
following day I rode back to Colenso. This time I took the longer 
and easier road by Onderbroek, and found there no trace of the 
solitude which prevailed at Pieters. The red dust that lay thick 
upon the road was seldom at rest. Ambulances and empty waggons 
were rumbling slowly down to Colenso. The Natal Carbineers, with 
horses and men fine-drawn but hard, were setting out on their way 
to Highlands to rest and recruit. I passed on the road a battery, 
some detachinents of cavalry, and an infantry regiment trudging 
through the dust towards Ladysmith; another regiment was 
bivouacking for the night on a bit of level ground below the road, 
and the thin, blue smoke was already rising from the camp fires, 
The intervals were filled by endless strings of bullock waggons. At 
the steep hill that leads down to the level ground near Colenso 
some accident had caused a block, and the waggons were standing 
still in continuous line fur half a mile or more. 

The sun had almost set as I drew near the river, and purple 
thunder-clouds hung heavy over the Drakensberg. From beneath 
their torn and angry masses shafts of light, blood-red and lurid, 
darted over the embattled crags. But above and beyond these 
syinbols of strife lay infinite depths of quiet sky, shaded from palest 
azure to ethereal green, holding out, as it seemed to me,a fair 
promise of the future, when the storm and suffering of the present 
should have passed away. 

H. Bapinecton Sirs. 


SOME HINTS ON CAPTAINCY IN CRICKET. 


PERHAPS my readers may consider it somewhat presumptuous on 
my part to attempt to expound the art of captaincy. My own 
actual experience of a captain’s duties has been too short to 
warrant my laying down the law on the subject, and I feel strongly 
that a word of apology or explanation is desirable before pro- 
ceeding to deal with so delicate a question. 

I may state at once that I have not the least intention to 
dogmatize. A comparative novice dictating to practical veterans 
on the art of cricket captaincy would cut as sorry a figure as the 
sanguine youth of the proverb, who taught his grandmother to suck 
eggs; and with such presumptive folly I have no wish to associate 
myself. What I intend to do in this article is simply to put down 
such reflections on the necessary qualifications of a successful 
captain as naturally suggest themselves to any intelligent observer 
of first-class cricket, who has, further, the advantage of a little 
personal experience. 

Like the poet, the good captain is born, not made; and just as 
there is at present a great scarcity of first-class poets, so, too, in the 
cricket field there is a noticeable dearth of really good captains. 
The great Australian cricketer, G. H. 8. Trott, is probably the best 
captain the world has ever seen, and there is little doubt that the 
success which attended the efforts of the Colonials during the last 
visit of the English Eleven to Australia is largely attributable to 
the adinirable judgment which he invariably displayed. We must 
not, however, forget—although we have no wish to detract froin 
his merits—that he was favoured by circumstances in an unusual 
degree. 

It is surely an extraordinary advantage to a captain to have five 
bowlers on his side whose relative superiority is barely distinguish- 
able, and it is hardly too much to say that such a rare piece of 
good fortune befell the Australian captain. He had the further 
advantage of winning and holding the sympathy of the spectators, 
and anyone who is familiar with the peculiarities of Australian 
cricket knows how much that means. Success bred enthusiasm, 
and put the spectators on good terms with themselves and with 
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their representatives. The enthusiasm of such crowds as the 
Australian has as exhilarating an effect on their favourites as their 
displeasure has a damping one. They take no trouble to conceal 
their feelings, and their representatives have often found, to their 
cost, that they are equally frank with their blame as with their 
praise. The captain who has the good luck to find them in their 
sunny mood has a great responsibility taken from his shoulders, 
and derives from the consciousness of their support a confidence 
which is of inestimable value to him in the discharge of his duties. 
Under such favourable conditions, as fell to the lot of the great 
Australian captain, the duties of the post are greatly facilitated, 
and it is rather in adverse circumstances, where a captain’s qualities 
are more severely tested, that we have the best opportunity of dis- 
covering sterling merit. In such a case the post is no sinecure, 
and it is small wonder that but few excel. 

Undoubtedly the most telling qualification is a wide and varied 
experience. Familiarity with the strength and weakness of oppo- 
nents, aud with the methods necessary to cope with them, can only 
be acquired by years of observation. And yet experience alone is 
not enough. Some men can learn more from a single match than 
others from a succession of seasons. The good captain must be 
richly endowed by nature with the faculty of observation. He 
must not only have the experience, but he must be able to profit 
by it. He must have his side well under control, and guide their 
efforts by force of example as well as by actual commands. It is 
easy to tell by the behaviour of a side in the field whether it is 
well captained or not. Any signs of slackness immediately prove 
the incompetency of the man at the helm. A keen captain makes 
a keen fielding side; a slack captain’s influence is immediately 
shown in a lethargic field. 

In a long day’s cricket, and particularly when a large score is 
being completed by a powerful batting side, it is the most natural 
thing that the attention of the field should wander, and many runs 
accrue in consequence. Mental despondency and physical fatigue 
combine to produce a stolid indifference which is fatal to the 
side, and unless the captain’s influence keeps these tendencies in 
check, a hopeless state of things results. Catches are dropped by 
sleeping fielders, who in ordinary circumstances are considered safe 
to hold anything in reason, and have frequently been known to do 
brilliant things; overthrows result from bad backing-up, and in 
many ways an enormous increase is made to the total which might 
well have been avoided. The captain must be constantly on the 
alert to check any such tendencies, and if he does so he will often 
save his side from certain defeat. 

The position of ’Varsity captain is in some ways unique, certain 
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peculiar responsibilities attaching to it which fall outside the scope 
of the ordinary captain. He is not only skipper for the year, but 
he is also in many ways responsible to past and future members of 
his University. The whole duty of selecting the eleven devolves 
upon him ; he must be captain par excellence, and not merely one 
of several. He may, of course, ask advice, but he is in no way 
bound to take it, and, if he is to achieve any success in his position, 
he must possess considerable confidence in his own judgment. 
When we consider further that the post is only held for a year, 
and that its holder is, in most cases, comparatively young and in- 
experienced, the difficulty of performing the duties attached to it 
with any considerable measure of success are very great indeed. 
It may be for this reason—viz., the presumed youth and inex- 
perience of the captain—that so many well-meaning persons are 
so free with their suggestions and criticisms. Probably no one 
receives more communications from all sorts of people, whose 
passionate interest in the success of their Varsity frequently out- 
runs their discretion, and more conflicting criticism and advice 
than the captain of the Varsity XI. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and, however excellent the motive with which such advice 
is given, the captain has to go his own way, relying on his own 


judgment, and disregarding the criticisms of spectators and pavilion 


cricketers, unless he considers in his own mind that their criticism 
is justified. A confident captain soon rises above criticism, and 
gains the confidence of his men. The man, on the other hand, 
who is disturbed and shaken by every breath of criticism is not 
likely either to inspire confidence or to deserve it—* The rule of 
inany is no good thing: let there be one ruler.” 

But while the post of ’Varsity captain is attended with these 
peculiar responsibilities, it must be said that he possesses a great 
advantage over other captains in having the selection of the team 
left entirely in his hands. He is freed from the trammels of a 
captious and quarrelsome committee, and can go on the field with 
the comforting assurance that every member of his team has the 
approval of his own deliberate judgment. When the question is 
decided by a majority of committee votes the captain is placed 
sometimes in the awkward position of having to play men whom 
he would have wished to leave out, and such a state of things is 
not likely to increase his confidence. No doubt the responsibility 
is great, and the imputation of favouritism is only too readily, and 
sometimes, unfortunately, with justice made ; but, given an impar- 
tial captain—and the sense of weighty responsibility is calculated 
to make most men sink their prejudices,—the advantage of his un- 
fettered action greatly outweighs its disadvantages. 

To return to the more general aspect of our subject, it must be 
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noticed that there are a number of social duties associated with the 
position. A captain has to bestow considerable attention on the 
entertainment of his opponents. Courtesy demands that he should 
be early on the ground to await their arrival, and to see that all the 
necessary arrangements have been made for their fitting reception. 
There is no worse form imaginable than a late arrival on the part of 
the home captain, who thus leaves the visiting team to the tender 
mercies of the groundman. There is a further reason of a different 
nature which makes it imperative for the captain to be punctual 
and to have his team early on theground. A little batting practice 
before the game commences is invaluable, particularly if the state 
of the weather causes the wicket to be of other than its usual pace. 

From these general remarks we will now proceed to a more 
detailed account of the matters with which a captain has to deal 
when in the field. First comes the very important matter of 
inspecting the wicket, and deciding what is to be done in the event 
of winning the toss. An experienced captain is well aware of the 
vast differences which exist in the nature of different grounds, and 
in the manner in which they are affected by climatic conditions. 
Some grounds dry much more quickly than others, and a know- 
ledge of their peculiarities has to be taken into account in making 
a choice of innings. Granted good weather and fast wickets, there 
is no difficulty in deciding what to do; the difficulty only appears 
when the wickets are wet. Under these circumstances several 
important points demand consideration. The condition of the 
ground before the rainfall, the heaviness of the fall itself, the 
amount of subsequent sunshine, and the extent to which it has 
affected the turf, have all to be taken into account. There are 
several varieties of the wet wicket. One that is wet on the surface 
merely, is essentially a batsman’s wicket. It plays easily and truly, 
and robs fast bowling of all its sting. The bowler is handicapped 
by a wet ball and a slippery footing, and loses much of his 
accuracy. Finally, as the dampness disappears with a drying 
wind and sunshine, the wicket soon reverts to its natural condition, 
Under such circumstances a captain has no hesitation in taking 
the first of the wicket. 

When, on the other hand, a considerable amount of rain has fallen, 
and penetrated to some depth below the surface, a problem of more 
difficulty presents itself. At first such a wicket iseasy. The ball cuts 
through the turf and consequently keeps straight, and though run 
getting is a slow business, it is easy to maintain a defensive attitude, 
and to wait for the loose balls which must occasionally come from 
bowlers labouring under serious disadvantages. If there is no 
prospect of sunshine, it is wise to take first innings, for the ground 
never becomes difficult. If, however, there is a prospect of bright 
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sunshine there is a danger that the wicket may be reduced to that 
condition which delights the bowler’s heart, and makes the most 
undaunted batsman quail. The variety of wicket which is known 
as the caked or sticky wicket is generally produced by heavy 
rainfall overnight and a fierce sunshine in the morning. Under 
these conditions the batsman is completely at the bowler’s mercy. 
The latter has a prime opportunity of exhibiting all his puzzling 
tricks, and aided by the sticky condition of the turf, can make the 
ball perform the queerest and most unexpected antics. Then 
it is that the ball “speaks,” and that, too, in language far from 
pleasant to the batsman’s ears. On such a wicket it is always safe 
policy to make one’s opponents bat first ; on the principle that the 
condition of the turf cannot possibly be worse from the batsman’s 
point of view, while there is a possibility of its improvement. 

Except in this last case the advantages of taking first innings are 
very great, and often go a considerable way in deciding the issue of 
a match. The side which bats first gets the wicket at its best, and 
if it takes advantage of its opportunities may in the first venture 
put defeat out of the question. The batsmen proceed to their work 
perfectly fresh, and have consequently every opportunity of doing 
themselves justice. On the other hand, to have to proceed to the 
wicket after a long spell of fielding under a blazing sun is sure to 
exercise a damaging effect on the strongest and fittest player. 
Physical fatigue is bound to affect his nerve, his quickness of per- 
ception and judgment, and his alacrity of movement. There is, 
besides, the probability that the side which takes second lease of the 
wicket may have to bat for an hour or so at the close of the day 
in light which becomes gradually worse and worse, and it frequently 
happens that some of the most valuable batsmen are dismissed 
before the day’s play is over in consequence of these unfavourable 
conditions. Another important consideration which must not be 
lost sight of, is that a team always finds it easier to save runs than 
to make them. The fact of having a good score to their credit 
seems to give them confidence for their work in the field, while the 
consciousness of having to battle against a large total compiled by 
their opponents has an unnerving and disheartening effect. 

It is hardly possible to leave this question of the different kinds 
of wickets without a few remarks on the subject of rolling the pitch. 
It is not always easy to tell which of the two rollers—the heavy or 
the light—should be employed. When the ground is hard it makes 
no difference. When the pitch shows signs of crumbling, it is in- 
advisable to use the heavy roller, as it might have the effect of 
breaking up the wicket. If, on the other hand, we have to do with 
a sticky wicket, the heavy roller should be used for the purpose of 
forcing up the water to the surface, and making it easy for a time. 
28* 
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On grounds that dry slowly and surely, however, it is safer to em- 
ploy the light roller, and occasionally it is the best policy to leave 
the ground alone altogether. 

The order of arranging his batsmen is a matter that sometimes 
tests the captain’s judgment. Here, however, certain definite 
principles may be stated which are almost universally followed. 
It is undesirable for obvious reasons to send together to the wicket 
two batsmen of similar styles. For example, to start the innings 
with two slow and steady batsmen who avoid all risks and wait 
doggedly for their opportunities involves a waste of valuable time. 
When the wicket is at its best such a pair really fail to make the 
most of their opportunities, and advance the total at too slow a 
rate. On the other hand, when two forcing batsmen, who are too 
free in taking risks, are sent in together, they are apt to compete 
with each other in rapidity of scoring, and to lose their wickets 
from carelessness. The best combination with which to start con- 
sists of a good defensive player and a forcing batsman. The former 
is too steady to be seized with a desire to emulate his partner’s 
pace, while the latter plays his ordinary game without attempting 
record rates, and both together bring the score up with reasonable 
speed. The rest of the team should be so arranged as to repeat 
these combinations as far as possible. The hitter of the team 
should not be sent in earlier than third or fourth wicket. If bowlers 
are good for runs the earlier they get their innings the better, so 
that they may have all the longer time to rest before their 
work. 

When a satisfactory order has once been obtained it is advisable, 
as a general rule, to adhere strictly to it. There are times, how- 
ever, when a deviation may be made with advantage. For example, 
if it is necessary to force the game in order to obtain in limited 
time the runs required for a win, it is evident that rapid scoring 
batsmen will be sent in early. Or again, if a side has to play for a 
draw the patient, steady batsmen will take the lead. These are, of 
course, exceptional cases, which do not disprove the general ex- 
pediency of holding to a definite order. 

The questions that we have hitherto discussed are such as to 
present no great difficulty to the majority of captains. It is the 
management of his side in the field which puts the severest test on 
a man’s efficiency, and which distinguishes a really capable cap- 
tain from an ordinary one. A wide experience of all the intricacies 
of the game and a natural capacity for applying it are absolutely 
essential. Constant observation enables a captain to acquire 
familiarity with the methods of his opponents. He learns their 
strength and their weakness, and has to arrange his bowling re- 
sources and his field to check the strong strokes and lay traps for 
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the weak. He must also take into consideration the condition of 
the wicket in deciding what bowlers to put on. Fast bowlers are 
of little use unless they can obtain a firm footing, and, besides, a 
slow wicket robs their bowling of much of its sting. The captain 
must contrive, as far as he can, to vary the attack. The greater 
contrast in the action and pace of the bowlers put on together, the 
more effective are they likely to prove. Perhaps the ideal combi- 
nation is a fast right and slow left, or vice versa. In many cases 
a batsman loses his wicket at one end because he has been un- 
settled by the bowling from the opposite wicket. 

There is probably no point which exposes captains to more 
adverse criticism—often ignorant and ill-judged, and based upon 
subsequent events—than his management of bowling changes. It 
is undoubtedly a matter which requires great experience and great 
judgment, and its difficulty is immeasurably increased when a side 
is comparatively weak in its bowling resources. Some captains, to 
whom the name of “clock captains” has been appropriately, if 
rather unfeelingly, applied, display a rooted dislike to depart from 
their usual arrangements. They keep on the same bowlers for a 
definite length of time, no matter what the circumstances or the 
state of the game may happen to be. 

Nothing could be more disastrous. <A fast bowler, who might prove 
extremely useful towards the end of an innings, is kept pegging away 
without effect at the early batsmen until he is so fatigued that his 
usefulness for the day is completely gone. Again, it is equally 
hopeless to keep on for an indefinite period a bowler who is merely 
keeping a good length. Such bowling serves to get the batsman 
set, instead of helping to bring about his dismissal. 

The arrangement of the field is another matter in which hard 
and fast rules will not work. Of course, the bowler has to be con- 
sulted as to the particular disposition which suits his methods, but 
a captain can do a great deal towards reducing his opponents’ score 
by applying his knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of the various 
batsmen. The judicious move of placing an extra field to check a 
favourite stroke frequently results in saving fifty or sixty runs, besides 
giving an additional chance of getting rid of the particular player, 
The condition of the wicket has also to be reckoned with. If the 
ground is soft, the field must be placed much closer, and on hard 
and fast grounds farther from the wicket. 

The question of applying the closure is not without difficulties. 
The character of the team opposed to you has to be considered, for 
some elevens have much greater talent for knocking off runs 
quickly than others. The principle which is generally followed is, 
that an innings should not be declared closed unless there is prac- 
tically no prospect of the runs being made by your opponents. It 
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is worth while, however, occasionally to run a certain degree of 
risk. Drawn games are very unsatisfactory, and if there is any 
reasonable prospect of dismissing your opponents, and only a slight 
chance of their making the runs, it is certainly good policy to play 
for a definite result. 

The position of captain, like all posts of responsibility, brings 
with it “more kicks than ha’pence.” No doubt one’s vanity is 
flattered by the pleasing sense of dignity and power; but against 
this has to be set the thanklessness of the position and its exposure 
to hostile criticism. Few people give a captain credit for a victory. 
They are always ready to greet individual performances with 
thunders of applause, but they rarely have sufficient insight to 
trace the effects of careful organization, and to observe how much 
is due to the captain’s judgment. On the other hand, when things 
go badly, who but the captain bears the brunt of their dis- 
pleasure? What an incompetent idiot he showed himself in his 
management of the bowling! What a different result would have 
followed if the sage critic could have temporarily exchanged places 
with him! All these frank and generous criticisms can be heard 
at any match from disappointed spectators, and the wretched 
captain knows but too well that, however little he may deserve it, 
the greater share of the blame will be bestowed on him. If he is 
wise he will learn to take such criticism for what it is worth, and 
to find refuge in Shakespeare’s consolation :— 


*©°Tis notin mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


GILBERT L. JESSOP. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, D.C., April 14th, 1900. 

PrestDENT McKINLEy seems to have fallen on hard times. Up to 
a few months ago everything appeared to be coming his way, and 
there was no sign of a break in his wonderful run of luck. Three 
months ago, as it has before been pointed out in these pages, it was 
the common belief that only death or an unexpected political 
cataclysm could prevent McKinley’s re-election. Now people are 
no longer so sure about that. The unexpected has happened, and 
while it would be rash to predict his defeat, it is not rash to pre- 
dict an exceedingly exciting and close campaign, with a reasonable 
chance of success for the Democrats. 

If Mr. McKinley is defeated, he will owe his defeat largely to 
his vacillation and his weak nature. Last December, when he sent 
his annual message to Congress, he recommended that Porto Rico 
be given the right of free trade with the United States. He was 
very direct and clear-cut in making this recommendation. He 
used the words “our plain duty” in showing how the United 
States ought to treat its new West Indian possession. The status 
of the new possessions, the Philippines and Porto Rico, had engaged 
the earnest thought of public men so soon as the treaty of peace 
with Spain had been signed. The definition of their status was 
really the crux of the whole Imperialism and anti-Imperialism con- 
troversy. If the possessions were to be regarded as “Colonies,” 
i.e, as alien dependencies, to be administered at the will of the 
United States, without a voice in their own government, without 
representation, or with only such representation as Congress for 
the time being might see fit to give them; if they were to be con- 
sidered outside the pale of the Constitution, to be, in a word, treated 
as foreign territory, except in such cases as it suited Congress to 
regard them as domestic territory, then there was some excuse for 
the cry of the Democrats that certain of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a Republican form of government had been violated, and 
that Mr. McKinley and his political associates had commenced a 
new order of things. But, on the other hand, if the Philippines 
and Porto Rico were as much a part of the United States as the 
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States of New York or Massachusetts, or any other State of the 
Union, then the country would be confronted with the prospect of 
the Asiatic aliens and these half-breed West Indians eventually be- 
coming citizens of the United States with all the rights and 
privileges thereto belonging, with Porto Rico and the Philippine 
States represented in Congress by Representatives and Senators, 
with a voice in the electoral college, and on their electoral votes, 
perhaps, the fate of a Presidency hinging. It was not a pleasant 
prospect to contemplate. The United States at the present time 
has already too many race problems remaining unsettled for 
thoughtful men to welcome new, more difficult, and more dan- 
gerous complications. There are now in the United States too 
many unassimilated races, and years, perhaps even a century or 
two, must elapse before these diverse elements shal] have been 
welded into a harmonious whole. The time has not yet come for 
Americans to extend a welcome hand to Tagalogs, Visayans, Bicols, 
and all the rest of the other sixty-nine tribes of the Philippines 
Archipelago. 

Men of all shades of politics and all shades of opinion recog- 
nized this as a practical question which would have to be met in 
some form or other. As usual the Republicans attempted to deal 
with it in a practical form. The Democrats, clinging to musty 
traditions, and failing to recognize that new ends demand new 
treatment, could only seek inspiration by delving in the past. As 
the Constitution was silent on the acquisition of outlying territory, 
and as Washington and Jefferson and Jackson had forgotten to 
say anything about Colonial possessions, the Democrats said there 
could be no such thing as a Colony; either the Philippines were 
part of the United States or they were a foreign country, which 
was a somewhat lame and impotent conclusion. The Republicans 
boldly affirmed that it was within the power of the United States 
to do what it pleased with its own. It might administer these 
possessions as territories, precisely as territories on the American 
continent are administered; it might advise for them a special 
form of government to suit their peculiar needs; it might regard 
them as destined eventually for statehood; in fact, it might do 
with them exactly as seemed best. 

I have said that this was admitted by everyone to be a practical 
question. This was because on its decision rested the whole 
economic policy of the United States. If the islands were to be 
considered as a part of the territory of the United States, if the 
Constitution was extended to them ex proprio vigore, as was con- 
tended by nearly every Democrat and not a few Republicans, then 
it would follow asa matter of course that there could be no tariff or 
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other discrimination between that part of the United States lying 
in the Asiatic Sea and that part washed by the Atlantic, because 
the Constitution of the United States demands “ that all duties, and 
imports, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
What that would mean needs no elaborate explanation. The 
American working-man, who, unassisted, cannot compete with the 
effete working-man of Europe, and therefore must be protected by 
a tariff wall from 50 to 100 per cent. high, would be asked to meet 
the competition of Asiatics who can live on less than the American 
working-man wastes. It was a curious thing for a rabid Protec- 
tionist like President McKinley to recommend legislation which 
would be the commencement of the breaking down of the pro- 
tective system. The President in his message only referred to 
Porto Rico. On the Philippines he was silent. Mr. McKinley is 
not very far-seeing. The competition of Porto Rico is not much 
to be feared, as its population is too small and the area of the land 
is too restricted for it to ever become a great industrial factor. It 
was the Philippines which was recognized as the danger point, and 
it was seen by men who can look ahead a little farther than Mr. 
McKinley that if Porto Rico is American territory so are the 
Philippines ; that if Porto Rican products can enter free of duty so 
must those from the Philippines. At once the High Protectionists 
determined to oppose the President. 

This was Mr. McKinley’s first rebuff, the first break in his run 
of luck. Up to last December his word was law with his Party, 
as it had been only too anxious to do as he requested. A majority 
of the Republicans in the House of Representatives determined to 
pass a Tariff Bill which should impose a tariff upon Porto Rico. 
The amount of the tariff they cared nothing about, it was the 
principle for which they contended, because if the principle was 
established that Porto Rico was outside the Union then Congress 
could do what it pleased with the Philippines. In the game of 
life courage is a better card to hold than luck. A courageous man 
in the White House would have emphatically declared himself. 
He would have said that “ plain duty” demanded that the Porto 
Ricans be given free trade, and that if, in spite of this, the House 
passed a Tariff Bill, he would veto it. 

This Mr. McKinley did not do. He remained silent, refusing to 
say that his first declaration was wrong, refusing to say that he 
stood by his original position. The struggle went on in the House, 
both sides claiming that they were supporting the President. 
Finally, the House passed a Bill imposing a duty of 15 per 
cent. of the Dingley rates on Porto Rico. 

Up to this time the public at large and the newspapers appeared 
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to be quite indifferent as to the great question which was being 
decided in Congress. It is one of the peculiarities of American 
politics that the fires generally burn subterraneously and then 
suddenly burst into flame. When the House passed the Bill an 
outcry went up, principally from the Middle West, and the Presi- 
dent and the men who had voted for the Bill in the House were 
roundly denounced, not by Democrats, which would have been 
natural, but by Republicans, and the fiercest critics were the Party 
organs, newspapers which had always stood by the President and 
had praised everything he did. When the Bill reached the Senate 
for action by that body the country was in a ferment, and perhaps 
90 per cent. of the people of the West were as excited over 
what they regarded as an outrage as they had ever been over 
polities. 

In the Senate many days were spent in an attempt to secure 
harmony of action. The President exerted all of his influence to 
pass the House Bill (“ plain duty” had been entirely lost sight of), 
but a small and determined group of Republicans, supported by 
almost the entire Democratic side, refused to give their consent, 
and for a long time progress was impossible. And while this 
struggle was going on. the curious spectacle was presented of the 
President urging Senators to vote against the recommendation he 
had made, and to vote against the expressed wishes of their con- 
stituents; of a Republican minority in open and defiant rebellion 
to the majority and the President of their own Party. No one 
remembers anything like it. It has done the President incal- 
culable harm. It has alienated from his support thousands of voters 
in the States which it is essential for him to carry if he is to be 
re-elected next November. They may be induced to bury their 
resentment when the time comes to vote, but the irritation which 
has been aroused is great enough at the present time to create 
uneasiness among Republicans, and cause corresponding elation 
among Democrats. 

That is sufficient reason to make some of the believers in the 
President’s lucky star ask if it is not waning: but there are other 
things which make its light grow dim. The masses are not pro- 
found thinkers or clear reasoners; an idea comes into their heads, 
and it takes a good deal more to shake it out than it does to make 
it enter. The public has got hold of the notion that this tariff on 
Porto Rico is done in the interests of the trusts, principally the 
sugar trust. Personally, I don’t think it is; but facts count for 
nothing as against prejudices. The public at large does not love 
the trusts. The politicians are afraid of them, even if they find 
them useful at campaign time to help swell the war chest. To 
have it go out to the country that the Bill placing a tax upon a 
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struggling people like the Porto Ricans was for the benefit of the 
trusts will do the Party in power more harm than can be over- 
come by the money contributions made by the trusts. In the 
lobbies of the Capitol, and in some of the more outspoken news- 
papers, the charge has been made that the protected interests 
demanded the passage of a Tariff Bill so as to have the question 
definitely settled that there could be no competition between 
the cheap labour of the Orient and the highly paid labour of 
the United States, and they threatened, according to rumour, to 
close their pockets until the Bill was passed. This was the club 
held over the President’s head, this was the reason why he stifled 
his convictions and permitted the Taxing Bill to pass when half a 
dozen words from him would have defeated it. This may be doing 
Mr. McKinley a great injustice, but it is the gossip of the hour, 
and it is used so freely by the President’s political opponents that 
it is bound to have its effect. 

The resentment the people have against the men who are 
supposed to hold the country in its grasp was expressed the other 
day when Wall Street had one of its periodical “slumps.” The 
public at large lost a few millions. Rockefeller, Morgan, and their 
select coterie were supposed to have made them. “A curious 
phase of the situation,” I find in an interview in a Washington 
paper, “is the bearing that such catastrophes in the stock market 
may have on the politics of the country. Men who are sore at 
their losses are saying that the Administration ought to call a 
halt on the manipulators, for it is a shame that in a time of great 
prosperity there should be such a fearful slaughtering of values. 
Others go farther, and avow their conversion to the silver doctrine 
and their belief in Bryan. Of course, there is little logic in such 
talk, but New York city is hearing much of it to-day from those 
who sallied forth into Wall Street with lots of coin and came back 
dolorous, without their dollars.” 


These things would carry good cheer to the Democrats if they 
were able to offer the country an acceptable candidate. Perhaps, 
after all, Mr. McKinley’s lucky star is not in eclipse,and he may again 
congratulate himself that his good fortune enables him to profit 
from the mistakes of his enemies. If the Democrats were able to 
throw off Mr. Bryan their chances for success would be vastly 
improved. It is possible they may be victorious, but the fear of 
Bryan, the fear that his election would mean a Radical and 
dangerous Administration, and once more imperil the safety and 
well-being of the country, will force many men into voting against 
Bryan, who, if the Democrats nominated any other man, would 
vote for him. In some respects Mr. Bryan is stronger than any 
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other Democrat. The masses believe in him. But the masses, 
the Democratic masses, would vote for any Democrat, and in 
addition, any other candidate would secure the votes of Con- 
servative men who cannot tolerate Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan has already announced his platform, and it is admitted 
that he cannot be defeated for the nomination. In Nebraska last 
month the Democrats held a State Convention, which attracted 
interest because the platform was submitted to and approved by 
Mr. Bryan before it was offered to the Convention. This platform 
reaffirms the Chicago platform of four years ago, declares for 
16 to 1, opposes a large standing army, and denounces the 
trusts and “Imperialism.” If it were not for the endorsement 
given the Chicago platform, and the renewed faith in Free Silver 
at an absurd and dishonest ratio, Conservative Democrats would 
be willing to stand upon that platform; but the Chicago platform 
has been construed as a declaration of Anarchistic and Socialistic 
principles, and the business and financial communities will have 
nothing to do with Free Silver in any form. Despite this, Mr. 
Bryan is not a candidate to be sneered at, or to be held too 
lightly. The resentment of the people against the trusts increases, 
and the Republican Party is popularly regarded as the friend and 
ally of the trusts, a Party which has always legislated in favour of 
monopolies, and which has profited by their extortions. Then, 
again, at the present time Mr. Bryan holds the foreign vote because 
of their opposition to the President’s military policy and his alleged 
friendliness to England. For this reason sympathy was expressed 
for the Boers in this language, which, under the circumstances, 
must be considered extremely mild :— 

“We sympathize with the Boers in their heroic efforts to pre- 
serve their national integrity. The failure of the Republican 
leaders, who, four years ago, expressed sympathy for the Cuban 
patriots, to feel an interest in the struggle of the Dutch in South 
Africa, shows the paralysing influence of the Imperial policy to 
which the Administration is now endeavouring to commit this 
country.” 

Apropos of Mr. Bryan, his latest epigram is worth repeating. 
Talking of the way in which trusts were organized and fictitious 
securities issued, he defined a trust as “a body of men surrounded 
by water.” Inasmuch as every trust is two-thirds water the 
definition is very good. 


It is a curious fact that the Americans, with all their political 
shrewdness and foresight, have gone at this business of legislating 
for their new possessions in a rather bungling way. Last fall, for 
instance, when President McKinley was preparing to write his 
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annual message to Congress, his law officers looked up the 
decisions of the Supreme Court with reference to the Constitu- 
tional status of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
McKinley clearly perceived, even at that early day, that it would 
be impossible to bring the Philippines within the United States 
body politic, but he thought Porto Rico could be brought in with- 
out raising any serious or delicate Constitutional questions. There- 
fore he recommended free trade between Porto Rico and the 
United States proper. In doing so, as events turned out, he made 
the greatest mistake of his political career. His Party followers in 
Congress at first started out to put in execution his recommenda- 
tion, but after discussing the matter for a few weeks they found 
they were on the wrong track. They wanted the policy of expan- 
sion to win with the people, and they discovered, or thought 
they did, that it would never do to start expansion going on the 
lines of absorbing and taking within the body politic the new 
territories gained from Spain. In the unwritten code of the 
United States, territories are merely embryo States ; and if Porto 
Rico were made a full-fledged territory that would mean, thought the 
Conservatives, ultimately a Porto Rican State of the Union, and, 
by implication, a Philippine State, or, perhaps, a half-dozen Philip- 
pine States. The Republican leaders said this would never do, 
that the people would abandon expansion before they would con- 
sent to have the character of their nation changed by the upbuild- 
ing of semi-civilized States entitled to full citizenship and 
political power, and in accordance with this discovery they pro- 
ceeded to turn about face as to the policy to be pursued with 
reference to Porto Rico. It is a strange fact that only compara- 
tively few of the Republican leaders realized, or realize to this day, 
the significance of this change of policy: and the country has not 
gained more than a confused glimmer of it. Therefore the country 
is discontented and suspicious. The Republican leaders who do 
not understand the situation are, of course, unable to offer an 
adequate explanation for the change, while those who do under- 
stand it are too timid to give a frank explanation, and come out 
with a bold declaration that what the new Republican policy is 
tending toward and working for is a Colonial system under the 
rule of Congress and the President. But this is the simple truth 
about the situation, and now that the Republicans have had their 
way with Porto Rico, putting on a tax and setting up a limited 
territorial Government outside the Constitution, the Colonial policy 
may be said to have been fairly launched. 

It remains to be seen how frank and bold the Republican Party 
will be on this question when it meets in National Convention at 
Philadelphia two months hence. If President McKinley and the 
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leaders here have their way, as they are likely to have, the Party 
will adopt the policy of caution. It will not declare openly for a 
Colonial system. It will imitate the legislative tactics of the Party 
and steer toward Colonialism without avowing the purpose. 

At the present time it cannot be doubted that the people of the 
United States are opposed to a Colonial policy. They think there 
is some strange magic of beneficence in the words “ American 
citizen” and “Constitutional rights.” According to the popular 
notion it is cruel and wicked to deny to the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico the inestimable blessings of being citizens of the Great Re- 
public. The scientific view is that Porto Rico and, in time, the 
Philippines Archipelago should become self-governing Colonies, 
each with the power not only to regulate all its internal affairs 
but to fix its economic system. If Porto Rico be brought within 
the United States body politic and under the Constitution, then, 
of course, its economic system must conform for ever to the system 
created by and for the United States proper. As the United 
States proper will have practically all the power, it will naturally 
make the system for its own good, and if that system hurts instead 
of helps little Porto Rico, the people of Porto Rico will have to 
endure it the best they can. The scientific view of the future of 
these new possessions is that their climate, commerce, industrial 
conditions, people, and traditions are all different from those of the 
people of the United States proper, and that a system good for one 
may be very bad for the other. But if the absorptionists have their 
way the outlying territories will be tied to the Great Republic, and 
the system must be uniform in pursuance of the Constitutional 
mandate, whether it be wise and sensible or not. This is the 
scientific view, but it is not the popular view. The masses cannot 
as yet rise above the fetich that to have the American Constitu- 
tion and be American citizens is the dearest and most precious 
boon that can be given to any people upon the face of the 
earth. 


The sensation of the month politically has been the announce- 
ment of Admiral Dewey that he was willing to become a candidate 
for President. | When the announcement first came out the 
Admiral refused to tell which of the political Parties he wanted a 
nomination from, or to which he had considered himself bound in 
the past. But a few days later it appeared that he claimed always 
to have been a Democrat, though precisely the contrary was the 
impression prevailing among his friends, and even the members of 
his family. The Americans love a political sensation like this 
above all things, and they and their newspapers proceeded at 
once to make the most of it. They made more of it than its in- 
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trinsic importance warranted. But it was picturesque; it served 
to relieve the dulness of a Presidential situation in which but two 
candidates were considered, and it was naturally given a warm 
welcome. ‘The Admiral’s candidacy has not brought any practical 
results. No one of importance has come out for him. It is now 
quite as apparent as it was before he flung his castor in the ring 
that McKinley will be the candidate of the Republicans and Bryan 
of the Democrats. There has been no break in the lines of either. 
Dewey has not been taken very seriously by the American Press 
or people. There is a general suspicion that he announced himself 
a candidate more to please his wife, who has social ambitions, than 
for any other reason. Mrs. Dewey, who has long been active in 
Washington society, was not content with the rank which her 
husband’s title gave her, and has all this past winter insisted upon 
taking precedence over the wives of members of the President’s 
Cabinet and Senators. She even attempted to assert her right 
to priority over the wife of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. These pretensions brought the charming wife of the 
Admiral into conflict with a great many women of official society, 
and there has been war all along the social line for some time. To 
get even with her enemies, and to secure a triumph over them by 
elevating her husband and herself to a rank where she would not 
have to follow any woman into dinner, Mrs. Dewey prevailed upon 
her distinguished husband to nominate himself for the Presidency. 

There is still a bare possibility that Dewey may be taken up by 
the Democrats as a candidate either for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent, but it is not more than a bare possibility. Though Dewey 
says he is a Democrat, the fact remains that he has in the past year 
identified himself with the expansion policy of the Republican 
Party. Not only did he strike the blow at Manila Bay, which 
brought the Philippines to the American Republic, but, as a member 
ot the Philippine Commission appointed by the President, he stood 
by the Administration policy and signed a report, which was all 
the President asked for. Dewey has also expressed himself 
strongly in favour of a neutralized Nicaragua Canal, and he is 
known as a Gold man. None of these facts tends to make him 
acceptable to the Democratic Party of to-day. 

Admiral Dewey’s desire to be President is ot sudden growth. 
When he returned from the Far East last autumn he scouted the 
idea that he might run for President. He said he was not fit for 
the place, and added that, in his opinion, General Grant had made 
a-serious mistake when, at the close of the Civil War, he aban- 
doned the Army to enter politics. Only three weeks ago Dewey 
called at the White House and told President McKinley that there 
was, and should be, but one candidate for President this year. 
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“ That candidate is yourself,” said Dewey ; “ you have made a great 
President, you have earned a re-election, and the people will give 
it to you.” With unbroken unanimity the Press and the people 
of the United States ascribe Dewey’s change of base to the magic 
influence of petticoat politics, and the prevailing impression 
throughout the country is one of amusement and regret rather 
than of serious consideration of the Admiral as a Presidential 
possibility. 


Writing from Havana some years ago, Mr. Froude, in his 
English in the West Indies, had this to say :— 

“ Strange stories, too, came from England which made me uneasy 
till I knew how they were set in circulation. One day Mr. Glad- 
stone was said to be mad, and the Queen the next. The Russians 
were about to annex Afghanistan, our troops were cut to pieces in 
Burmah ; something was going wrong with us every day in one 
corner of the world or another. I found at last that the telegraph 
intelligence to the Cuban papers was supplied from New York, 
that the telegraphic clerks there were generally Irish, and their 
facts were the creations of their wishes.” 

What was true in 1887 is true in 1900 in regard to the peculiar 
class of news disseminated from New York for the benefit of 
English readers, as unfortunately the majority of English news- 
papers get the bulk of their special correspondence from New 
York. Commenting on the exaggerated provincialism of the com- 
mercial metropolis of the country, a fact apparent to even the most 
casual observer, the New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger makes this temperate and warranted criticism :— 

“Although a cosmopolitan city, with a world-wide commerce, 
yet New York apparently takes more interest in her own local 
affairs than in issues of national or international importance. 
While her citizens are accused of being so wrapped up in their 
own business as to be neglectful of their civic duties, yet it is a 
fact that the affairs of the city interest them more than the more 
momentous affairs of the nation. Many a small town is more 
deeply moved by national issues than are citizens of this great 
city. For instance, at this moment it may be said that the 
question of protected vice and crime causes more of a commotion 
than the problem of national expansion. The Third Avenue 
purchase is a bigger thing than the Nicaragua Canal. As a matter 
of fact, the election for Mayor in 1901 is a question of more vital 
interest to large numbers of the people here than the Presidential 
Election of this year. Taminany certainly cares more about the 
control of the city than about the choice of a President, and the 
Independents regard the purification of the city as of more im- 
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portance than the Presidential Election. It may be said that the 
Mayoralty contest to be decided next year has already begun even 
before the national and State campaigns, and every move at 
Albany and at the City Hall has reference tothe contest. In order 
to understand New York this fact must be kept in mind.” 


At regularly recurring intervals New York has a spasm of virtue. 
New York is the most corrupt and the worst governed city enjoy- 
ing Anglo-Saxon rule. It is the paradise of the dishonest and the 
dissolute, who have reduced the practice of their profession to a fine 
art, who know that they can purchase immunity if they make 
sufficiently large contributions to the powers that be, and who 
pursue their nefarious vocations without concealment knowing 
that, having paid for protection, the authorities will observe the 
covenant. Vice and crime go on unchecked until virtue demands 
an innings, then the curtains are drawn and the lights are put out 
for a few weeks, the newspapers make a great howl, a few small 
fry are indicted, a still smaller number are sent to prison for short 
terms, and the virtuous, having made this tremendous eftort, settle 
back and let vice go to bat again. This is the time of virtue just 
now in New York. According to the newspapers, Tammany Hall, 
that hot-bed of corruption and den of infamy, which fattens off 
vice and draws tribute from the lowest dregs of society, derives a 
revenue of £600,000 a year from the gamblers, who, under the pro- 
tection of Tammany Hall, fear no interference from the police. There 
is a regular scale according to the amount of business done, and no 
gambler can hope to do business unless he has made his arrange- 
ments and received his “licence.” The man who is so foolish as 
to attempt to defy the authorities, and who thinks that it is cheaper 
not to pay the tribute, quickly discovers his mistake. ‘The police 
swoop down on him, they capture his outfit and his customers, 
they lock him up, and he is sure to be convicted and sent to prison. 
There may be gambling houses all around him, but to these the 
police are blind because their proprietors are of good standing and 
have paid their assessments with regularity and without protest. 
The police, of course, can put their hands on every gambling house 
in the city, but they never molest them unless it becomes absolutely 
impossible to ignore a complaint made by a victim, and then sutti- 
cient warning is given for everyone concerned to get away in safety 
before the police with a great flourish of trumpets make a descent 
upon the empty establishment. 

The present crusade, which will produce no more practical 
results than those which have preceded it, owes its initiation to 
the attempt of a yellow newspaper to gain a little notoriety for 
itself. Daudet’s Sappho was put on at a New York theatre, and 
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this newspaper, always solicitious about the morals of New York, 
demanded of the authorities that the play be suppressed because 
it was an offence to decency. The usual methods were employed 
to create public sentiment. Men and women engaged to go to the 
theatre and tell how they had been shocked by what they saw, the 
clergy fulminated against the indecency of the stage, and at last 
the police were induced to arrest the star and her manager. They 
were indicted, and for a few days great was the triumph of 
“ morality.” Then the actress and her manager were acquitted, 
and resumed the play to large and enthusiastic audiences. In 
a very short time, as had been expected, the spasm of virtue dis- 
appeared. Not much of a practical nature was accomplished. A 
few of the lowest dens have been suppressed, a few score of women 
have been driven off the streets, the gambling houses were tem- 
porarily closed. A municipal campaign is approaching, and 
Tammany will need money. Once more the outcast and the 
depraved will have to render unto Tammany what is Tammany’s 
by divine right of power. Nothing is too great or too small to 
escape the Tammany collector. The contractor who robs the city 
of millions, and the miserable outcast who parades vice in rags, 
must all pay tribute to Tammany before they are permitted to 
engage in business. Tammany has no mercy, no conscience. Its 
fetich is money, and its only reason for existence is to turn the 
golden stream into its coffers. For that it will do anything. And 
Tammany holds in the hollow of its hand the metropolis of the 
New World. 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE SLUM MOVEMENT IN FICTION. 


THosE who watch the literary firmament had begun to think that 
the stars of slum literature were set never to rise again, when 
behold! new stars, one, two, and three, make their appearance in 
the heaveus, all of them twinkling brightly, and, doubtless, the 
forerunners of many yet to come. 

The truth is that it is no easy matter to say where any literary 
movement has its end, because it is always going on into fresh 
forms just as the public gets tired of the well-worn ones, and we 
recognize old friends with new faces at every turn. Books have, 
in fact, a very distinct evolutionary history in most cases, and 
sporadic appearances are infrequent in the world of letters. 

Now, while it would show quite wicked pride to pretend to an 
exhaustive knowledge of Slum Literature—its appearance and its 
evolution—I have watched its later developments with so much 
attention that perhaps my observations upon these may have some 
interest for readers who have neither time nor inclination to cope 
with the scores of novels which represent the movement. It is no 
light thing to hear even the half that the novelists have to say 
upon any subject. I do not pretend to have heard more than a 
third of their much speaking. 

Many authors, many modes of presentation ; but, in spite of this, 
it is easy to arrange our authors into distinct “schools,” each writ- 
ing from their own standpoint. The slum and the slum-dweller, 
then, may be, and have been, treated in (at least) five different 
ways :— 

1. As a moral lesson. 

2. As a social problem. 

3. As an object of pity and terror. 

4. As a gladiatorial show. 

5. As an amusing study. 

The first of these divisions belongs now to a bygone age; the 
second and third merge into each other; the fourth has not very 
many exponents; the fifth is the latest evolution of the whole 
movement. 

“T saw no reason, when I wrote this book,” says the author ot 
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Oliver Twist, “why the dregs of life should not serve the purpose of 
a moral as well as the froth and cream . . . it seemed to me 
that to draw a knot of such associates in crime as really did exist, 
to paint them in all their deformity, in all their wretchedness, in 
all the squalid misery of their lives; to show them as they really 
were, for ever skulking uneasily through the dirtiest paths of life, 
with the great, black ghastly gallows closing up their prospect ; turn 
them where they might, it appeared to me that to do this would be 
to attempt something which was needed, and which might be of 
service to society.” With these words Dickens prefaced his great 
excursion into Slum-land ; in that decent age when an author still 
thought that he owed his readers some apology for introducing 
them into low society. These days are long gone by indeed ; quite 
another race of authors has come up to write about the “dregs 
of life,’ and another race of readers, too, for that matter, one of 
whose characteristics is that it cannot bear the very mention of a 
inoral, 

Be that as it may, Dickens, the first modern exponent of slum- 
life, wrote of it as a moralist, or professed to do so. The earlier 
Victorian era was given over to curious illusions about many things, 
and was not fond of calling a spade a spade. We find it difficult 
to believe that Dickens really thought primarily about the moral of 
Oliver Twist, whatever he said. He was far too great an artist to do 
anything of the kind; but the Victorian convention was strong upon 
him! he must fib a little about his work for decency’s sake. In 
reality, surely, his artist’s eye had caught sight, in one ecstatic 
moment, of the dramatic possibilities that lurked in the “knot of 
associates in crime,” and he must be at them with his pen straight- 
way. Still, he finds an apology necessary, and makes it: “JI cannot 
see why the dregs of life should not serve as a moral,’ “c. Ah, 
what a free hand Dickens had had in these present evil days! No 
apologizing, no disguising of his eagerness for his subject. I 
wonder sometimes that a skeleton hand, grasping a ghostly pen, 
has not appeared to write upon the walls—well, perhaps just the 
best slum-story of them all. 

But we are all the slaves of our generation for good or evil; and 
Dickens had to write of the slums as they were conceived of in his 
day—decently, with restraint, leaving the greater part unsaid, and 
pointing a moral. Have you read Oliver lately? or do you 
remember him distinctly enough to establish comparisons between 
him and his grandchildren of the “ nineties”? Such comparisons 
are laughable enough. How the whole presentation of low life has 
been turned round about since the publication of Oliver Twist ! 
And to notice particulars first, how the speech differs. Everyone 
knows, of course, that the dialect of Dickens’ London was not the 
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dialect of ours. But, making all allowance for this fact, we can 
scarcely forbear a smile when we read the grammatical periods of 
Nance :—“ Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear lady (cries Nance 
in one of those admirably composed exclamatory passages) that 
you had friends to care for you and keep you in your childhood, 
and that you were never in the midst of cold and hunger and riot 
and drunkenness, and—and something worse than all—as I have 
been from my cradle. I may use the word, for the alley and the 
gutter were mine, as they will be my death-bed!” Now (I know 
nothing of Cockney dialect but what the novelists have taught me) 
the lady would be exclaiming more to this effect :— 

“Thank yer bloomin’ stars, lydie, as you ’ad pals a-lookin’ arter 
yer wen you was a bloomin’ kid, an’ wa’nt clemmed with unger an’ 
goin’ on the booze, an’ maybe street-walkin’, like I’ve been since I 
was a kid,” &e., &e., &e. 

The difference in this respect is certainly sufficiently laughable ; 
yet it may be a matter of question whether the realistic method 
really conveys its impression much more vividly than the 
Victorian method. Dialect may be—has been—carried too far, 
and trusted to too much. For dialect, be it never so accurately 
done, will not convey character one whit ; and Nance, with all her 
tine speeches, stands the test of time as a character better than 
most of the realistically treated figure-heads of modern books. 

But it is not in detail so much as in purpose that the difference 
lies. As I have said, Dickens from the outset is moralizing ; and 
that is what no modern author would dare to do for a moment— 
because no one would read his books if he did. The awful 
retribution of sin, the hard way of the transgressor, is not what we 
wish to hear about in 1900, whatever the public of earlier days 
liked. It is much more to our taste to read of the triumph of the 
transgressor and the total defeat of innocency by inexorable fate. 
If any “ modern” had undertaken to write Oliver Twist’s memoirs, 
the story would have put on quite another complexion; Oliver 
would never have been allowed to extricate himself from the 
snares of Fagin, but would have gone deeper and deeper into the 
meshes, spite of youth, and endeavour after good, and mother’s 
prayers, and everything else; for nowadays we must be “relent- 
less,’ come what may. The Moral, in fact (using the expression 
in its Victorian sense), is extinct ; we recognize the uselessness of 
asserting that “good always triumphs” in the end, or of denying 
that the wicked are often much more prosperous than the 
righteous ; so we have stopped writing stories to that effect, and 
the pendulum has of course swung too far in the opposite direction. 
Still, the public taste holds firmly to the old convention, as you 
may see exemplified at the theatre any and every night. The 
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villain is always hissed ; the audience has nothing but applause 
when the virtuous hero is successful; it is only in our books that 
we reverse this law of taste. 

Now morality and religion should go hand in hand, yet it is a 
curious fact that where religion is brought into slum-books, all 
literary value leaves them ; while, as we have seen in Oliver Twist, 
the highest literary standard has been reached when the moral is 
insisted upon. Impossible to account for this fact, I can only 
mention it and call to your remembrance a host of half-forgotten 
story-books, the favourites of our childhood. Poor relations these 
of the slum novel: Christy’s Old Organ, Froggie’s Little Brother, 
&e., &e., &c. How sorely we all wept over these tales in the 
impressionable days of youth! We thought that death was the 
saddest thing in the world then, and the pages of these books 
were positively starred with death-bed scenes of a very pious 
nature. Alas! between Literature and Life we have become so 
callous now that we read dry-eyed of sorrows far more bitter. 

Yet, radically and ridiculously apart as these humble stories were 
from the realistic slum-books of the present day, they were links in 


the evolutionary claim none the less. In them the modern spirit’ 


of pity was beginning to make itself felt, as distinct from Dickens’ 
attitude to the “dregs of society.” In these tender pages we learned 
a great deal about the sufferings of the poor—in a refined, unrealistic 
fashion. We were encouraged to wonder what we could do to 
assuage these sufferings, and the poor victims of poverty and crime 
were no longer pointed out as beacons—after the Dickens fashion. 

But these trembling efforts at slum literature were suddenly 
pushed aside by a vigorous hand, and the whole school of social 
reformers sprang into being with Alton Locke. What a long reign 
they have had to be sure—they are reigning still! Surely every 
unwholesome trade has had its novel; every grievance of the 
toilers its special pleader in fiction. All honour to the reformers, 
and long may they blossom and bear fruit. What Kingsley began 
Besant went on into, and a host of smaller writers, well-intentioned 
but nameless, followed hard upon their masters. Year after year 
the public return with apparently unsated appetite to the novel of 
social reform ; and it is a healthy sign that this should be the case. 
Once more we have the old problem dished up in 4 John Street, 
that curiously popular book of last season. There is much that is 
true in this book, but not much that is new. Doubtless the 
horrors of yet one more unwholesome trade are shown up here 
in a very dramatic way; but the cure which the author an- 
nounces for this and all kindred ills is such an old one that it 
seems rather unnecessary to write a novel in illustration of it. 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
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to them likewise,” was said once for all many hundred years ago; 
but the public greet it as quite a new doctrine, and 5 John Street 
sells at an amazing rate. This interest in social reform books is 
certainly more healthy than the rush which was made for the two 
other classes of slum literature which I have mentioned—ie., . 
(1) the school of pity and terror, and (2) the school of brutality. 

The demand for the first of these is, I hope, explained by the 
fact that the writers of this school have written so admirably. 

It was in L890 that Gissing brought out that extraordinary book 
The Nether World. This man would seem to have been in hell. 
Other men crawl to the edges of the pit and look over at the poor 
devils that writhe in its flames—he has come up out of it, and now, 
like the man of the parable, would testify to his brethren lest they 
too enter that place of torment! As no one else has ever done—I 
would almost venture to prophesy as no one else will ever do— 
Gissing writes the tragedy of Want. It is not written with 
brutality, and that is why it is so terrible and undeniable. This 
bald incisiveness beggars the vulgar exaggeration of other writers 
who by overstating their case deprive it of effect. As we read we 
know that every word is true—this is hunger, and heaven help the 


hungry !—this despair indeed—not the glib despair which the 


novelists deal in by the page, but that mortal disease of the mind 
which is past all cure. Gissing has no gospel of hope to offer his 
readers. “Work as you will,” he says, “there is no chance of a 
new and better world until the old be utterly destroyed.” The 
“lower orders” are, to his seeing, one huge tragedy: “A Great 
Review of the People. Since man came into being did the world 
ever exhibit a sadder spectacle?” he enquires. There is no more 
awful fate by his showing than life in the East End. He writes 
of travelling “across miles of a city of the damned, such as 


, thought never conceived before this age of ours; stopping at 


stations which it crushes the heart to think should be the destina- 
tion of any mortal,” and in this key of almost insane depression 


The Nether World continues from its first page to its last—a terrible 


book ; but one that is deserving of more fame than it ever got. 
This was in 1890. In 1892-3 Kipling published his first (and 
last ?) slum story, Badalia Herodsfoot, and the school of pity was 
fairly ushered in. Because, where Kipling goes it is safe to say that 
many follow. I do not mean to say that a man as clever as Arthur 
Morrison copies from anyone—it is only another instance of the 
provoking fact that where one cleyér mind strikes out an idea for 
itself another is almost certain to be striking out the same idea 
at the same moment—it is a sort of mental contagion which has 
to be reckoned with in literary matters. However that may 
be, Kipling published Badalia in 1893, and Arthur Morrison 
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published Tales of Mean Streets in 1894, and the same spirit 
and temper ran through them both—humanity at its lowest 
social ebb, yet exhibiting brilliant, wandering lights of soul. We 
are well versed in the types now, after seven years’ instruction 
in -them—they came as a surprise to us in 1894. Hence- 
forward Arthur Morrison became the most prominent exponent of 
the School of Pity. His Child of the Jago continued the tradition 
at its best, and exhibited the “relentless” modern method very 
plainly. For here is the story of a boy of originally good, tender 
instincts, who, like Oliver Twist, is in training for a thief. Does 
innocence triumph here? Is there a measure of hope and comfort 
at the close? Impossible. Dicky Perrot—the “Oliver” of our 
day—has never a chance from the cradle to the grave, and the 
grave has to swallow him up at the end, because it is probably the 
only way left for the author to take with his character. It isa 
book of searching interest and great power, of horrible detail, but 
withal of deepest pity. We all read the books of Arthur Mor- 
rison, and shuddered over them; some people were apparently 
reading them without the shudder, for in 1897 appeared yet 
another recruit to the ranks of slum literature, who, in slang 
phrase, seemed to be determined to “go one better” than his 
predecessors. The brutal school had appeared. “The vitupera- 
tive vernacular of the nether world,” says Mr. Gissing, “ has never 
yet been exhibited by typography, and presumably never will be” 
—but this prophecy was too sanguine; nine years later Mr. 
Gissing would not have been so sure about what typography might 
be called upon to produce. There is practically now no limit to 
what may be done in this way—unless, indeed, we are forced to 
start a censor of novels as well as of plays. Liza of Lambeth saw 
the light in 1897. It is a story of brutal frankness and sickening 
import, and has, alas, too surely set a fashion for this sort of thing. 
We are spared nothing: the reek of the streets; the effluvia of un- 
washed humanity; but worse than all these outside things is the 
hopeless moral atmosphere in which the characters move. There 
are no wandering lights here, the moral darkness is unpierced by 
so much as a ray of brightness. Nor does the author seem to 
write in any spirit of pity, or with any love for the creatures he has 
made. With a stolid indifference he chronicles their hopeless 
sufferings ; without apparent disgust he details the loathsome vices 
which degrade them ; the whole thing is so gratuitous. Why all 
these horrors? Why all this filth? Such recitals cannot even be 
defended from the point of view of art, setting aside any question 
of morality—and, books being primarily supposed to be works of 
art, this should be the deepest condemnation that can be passed 
upon any work. Now this brutal—gratuitously brutal—class of book 
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stands accused by its entire lack of light and shade, its continual 
overstrain. Such work is like a man who shouts at the pitch of 
his voice and calls the noise he produces music ; or like the daubs 
of colour a child covers his paper with, calling it a picture. All 
intelligence leaves any so-called art when it is without light and 
shade, and where intelligence is left out art ceases to exist. It is 
perhaps only fair to admit that inartistic as such work may be, it 
has a horrid power of its own. This is the very reason, however, 
why it should be swept away root and branch. It is exactly the 
saine thing in a lesser degree for us to sit down deliberately to read 
these books, as it was for the much-blamed crowds of sightseers to 
flock to the bull-fights at Boulogne last summer—the same love of 
“a new shiver” is the cause of it—or, perhaps, the aboriginal thirst 
for blood and horror which is said to lurk in every one of us. 

I have remarked that these pictures of slum-life are inartistic— 
we might still consider it a painful duty to read them if they were 
true. For it is,no doubt, a good thing to know how half the world 
lives. But this is just where these books fail. Life in the slums 
has its joys quite as surely, if not as evidently, as life in palaces, and 
it is ridiculous to suppose that it has not. 

This was a fact which was working obscurely in the writings of 
Arthur Morrison. The Child of the Jago scarcely admits the joys 
of slum-life, but it gives a fair idea of its pleasureable, if savage, 
excitements—the ecstacy of Dicky Perrot’s absorption in the prize 
fight, the lust of battle, the gratulation of successful thieving—all 
these dubious joys are freely admitted. 

But it remained for yet newer recruits to the slum-writers to dis- 
cover what I venture to say is more nearly the ultimate truth 
about slum-dwellers, and to describe this. ‘Mord ’Emly and The 
Hooligan Nights both give voice to this new discovery, and with 
admirable art, that is quite without exaggeration, show the wild 
joys and excitements of slum-life. It is no unthinking optimist, 
but a shrewd observer of human nature, who describes the desperate 
gloom of “Mord ’Emly when she finds herself in the respectable 
suburban kitchen, far from the gay life of her native slum! None 
of us can do anything but sympathize with her when she makes 
her wild “ break” for liberty and returns, like a homing pigeon, to 
the haunts of childhood. What else would she do? Where else 
would she be? And, after all, "Mord can hold up her head with 
the best of us, though she does live in the “nether world” and 
dearly loves a street fight! There comes the truth; every slum- 
dweller is not entirely depraved, or desperately miserable—and Mr. 
Pett Ridge, by boldly breaking away from the tragic convention of 
the slums, has come into a new kingdom. But,as I have already 
pointed out, no man reigns long alone in any literary kingdom ; 
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and Mr. Clarence Rooke has entered into possession along with 
Mr. Pett Ridge. And, again, following precedent, the former ex- 
aggerates in The Hooligan Nights the joys of slum-life till we are 
fain to ask “Who would now be honest?” For, by his showing, 
“Young Alf,’ the Hooligan, has a much better time of it_ than 
honester men. There is little to deplore in Alf’s lot: not much 
want; no dulness; plenty of excitement; no hard work. And, 
withal, Alf is such an engaging young man. We hope he will 
burgle our house if it is to be burgled, for we would scarcely mind 
his doing so, and certainly would meet him quite unconcernedly at 
dead of night. Indeed, we wish Alf all joy in his profession ! 

To my way of thinking, these latest contributions to slum 
literature are probably more near the truth in their picture of 
slum-life than any of their predecessors, yet it may be seriously 
questioned whether all attempts in this sort are not vain? The 
gulf that separates the educated man and woman from the un- 
educated is curiously difficult to bridge. We may believe as 
firmly as we like that we are brothers or sisters “under our 
skin,” yet remain in heathen ignorance all the while of the real 
truth about each other. What we mutually see must always be 
only the surface of things, and anything beyond that no more than ~ 
clever conjecture. Let us say, then, that the probabilities seem to 
be with the latest contributors! They avoid successfully the weak 
points where their predecessors have broken down,’ are not too 
moral, or too boring about reform; or too hopelessly tragical, or 
too desperately brutal; they take, in fact, the middle road. of 
proverb with good results. 


JANE H. FINDLATER. 
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THE article on the Diplomatic Service as a profession in the 
March number of THE Nationa REVIEW, in which several refer- 
ences are made to the Consular Service, has suggested the idea 
of attempting to picture this latter Service as it really is at the 
present day. 

Before entering upon my short statement, it is only right to say 
that I have had many years experience of the Service both as a 
Vice-Consul and as a Consul in various countries, and that I have 
many friends amongst the “Service” Consuls and the “Trading” 
Consuls, into which two branches the Service is divided, the dis- 
tinction being that the former enter the profession as a career, 
theoretically after an easy examination, which is, however, more 
often than not waived, receive a salary and pension, and are 
restricted from commercial pursuits; the latter are British or 
foreign traders resident at the post to which they are appointed, 
they receive no salary or pension, and merely accept the billet for 
the supposed social and commercial value of the position. It is a 
sad fact, which, however, will be corroborated by ninety per cent. 
of British merchants and traders, that it is only the latter class of 
Consuls which is of any real assistance in the furtherance of British 
ecmmercial interests. In the old days, say, anything up to thirty or 
forty years ago, the Service Consuls were regarded as somewhat 
on the same social plane as a valet-de-place or courier, and the 
appointments were, with some most honourable exceptions, given 
to broken-dowa, gentlemen, butlers to Ministers, and inconvenient 
persons of all sorts, who, to use the immortal Pigg’s expressive 
phrase, “ had ’stablished a raw” on the skin of some one in 
authority, which could be profitably worked. Gradually the Ser- 
vice increased in dignity, but alas! not in usefulness, till now we 
see practically the same social class acting as Consular officers as 
is entering the other Government Services. It cannot be denied, 
however, that a very large proportion of men have tried other 
services before entering the Consular Service, and that, with 
hardly any exception, the salaries paid in this career must needs 
be augmented by a Government pension or half-pay for previous 
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services, or by a private income. It is, of course, understood that 
only the Consular Service, in what are known as “civilized 
countries,” is being discussed in this article, as the Services in 
China, Persia, and Turkey stand on a very different footing, except 
as regards a previous knowledge of commercial matters, being 
services in the true sense of the word. The candidates in these 
branches have to pass a stiff competitive examination, and must 
possess a sound knowledge of the language of the country in which 
they have elected to serve. For some years they act merely as 
student interpreters or assistants, and their success or failure in 
after years depends in a great measure on their own abilities. The 
African branch of the Service must also be excluded, as this class 
of Consulate is purely administrative, and will doubtless in the 
course of the next few years be absorbed into the Colonial Service. 

With all these special branches excluded we find that we have 
still to deal with far the greater number of Consular posts, includ- 
ing all in Europe, Russia, North and South America, and in various 
other parts of the world. The points about these which must be 
noted are (1) that all these posts are absolutely in the gift of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; (2) that the easy qualifying 
examination on first appointment can be and is in many cases 
waived by the receipt of a Queen’s Commission ; (3) that no pre- 
vious commercial training or even A B C knowledge of commerce 
is required, with the natural result that the name of a British 
“ Service ” Consul stinks in the nostrils of the British commercial 
classes. I have discussed this question with merchants and traders 
of all classes and grades, and their practically unanimous opinion 
is that the Consuls are absolutely useless for their chief function, 
viz., the protection and extension of British trade. Of late years 
many British traders have taken to consulting the German Consul, 
or, failing him, any one of the local trading Consuls, in preference to 
their own commercial representative, always excepting the cases in 
which the British Consul happens to bea trading one. The reason 
of this is not difficult to fathoin. The average “Service” Consul 
has no interest in or knowledge of commerce, he honestly tries to 
do his duty and to grasp a few commercial facts, with but indif- 
ferent success, owing to the fact that in nine cases out of ten 
commerce is to him a sealed book. He has been, say, a gallant 
officer in the Navy or Army, the private secretary to some “ big-wig” 
in power, the younger son of a noble house, an unsuccessful lawyer, 
or a successful electioneering agent. He suddenly finds himself 
called upon to deal with commercial questions which require a 
special training and special knowledge—no wonder that he has for 
years committed blunder after blunder, till the one cry of the 
British merchant has become “ Save me from my Consul.” 
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Excluding commercial affairs which, as I have shown, we are 
incapable of dealing with, the average day’s work at a Consulate is 
of such a nature that any intelligent clerk can perform it after a 
couple of months’ training, and need merely submit certain routine 
forms to the Consul for signature, except in the case when the clerk 
is also the Vice-Consul, when even this formality can be dispensed 
with. ‘lhe “outside work” of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul cou- 
sists in trying to make both ends meet on a very insufficient salary, 
and in acting as either peace-maker or the reverse (depending on 
the individual) to the innumerable petty squabbles of the British 
Colony. 

It will be objected that I have totally omitted to deal with the 
work of Consuls in connection with the Mercantile Marine; to this 
I need merely answer that, except in the very rare and isolated 
cases of the holding of a Naval Court, in which event the Consul 
has for a few hours to show as much knowledge of law and general 
intelligence as the average Justice of the Peace, this work is of a 
purely routine nature and entirely within the capacity of any £80 
a year clerk. 

Our annual commercial reports, on which such stress is laid by 
the Foreign Office, and which are so carefully published, are, with 
a few exceptions, the laughing-stock of British merchants. They 
acknowledge that the reports show in most cases that the Consul 
has devoted much time and labour to its production and that it 
usually teems with unnecessary statistics, but they declare them to 
be utterly useless from a commercial and practical point of view. 
A partner in one of our large houses connected with an essentially 
British trade told me the other day that he did not believe that all 
these annual and special Consular Reports cid £100 worth of good 
to British trade in general! Even when written by a Trading 
Consul this holds good to a great extent, as, owing to the rapidity 
of communication nowadays, the facts and statistics dealt with 
are months behind time, and the few valuable hints as to extension 
of trade which may be inserted in this class of report lose all their 
vood effect by being made public to all the world. Confidential 
communications to the various British Chambers of Commerce and 
the abolition of the annual report has again and again been urged. 

It might be supposed that in a “Service” Consul the British 
merchant would at all events have a confidential agent, standing 
clear of all local interests himself, who would supply him with 
reliable information as to the solvency, &c., of individuals or firms. 
It will hardly be credited that it is distinctly laid down in the 
Consular Regulations that such is no part of the duties of a 
Consul ! 

The British Consular Service, as at present existing, is un- 
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doubtedly the worst in the world for commercial purposes, but, 
I think, it could be made efficient by the adoption of one of the 
two following plans :— 

1. The abolition of all “Service ” Consulates at commercial posts 
—thus leaving that strange hybrid the political and administrative 
Consul where necessary—and the establishment in lieu thereof of 
Trading Consulates, to be given to local British merchants (not to 
foreign merchants unless in exceptional cases). An adequate 
oftice allowance ought to be given, but no salary or pension. 

2. The abolition of the patronage of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in all appointments to the Consular Service. The 
Service to be manned by the successful candidates in an open 
competitive examinatign, principally on commercial subjects and 
foreign languages ; a previous two years’ service in a commercial 
house trading abroad being obligatory on all candidates. Success- 


‘ful candidates should enter the Service as paid assistants in the 


more important Consulates, and should rise by merit, tempered by 
seniority, through the various grades of Vice-Consul, Consul, and 
Consul-General. 

The latter plan would undoubtedly be the best, and would in 
time create a Service of infinite value to British trade, provided 
always this new Service was not hampered or tied on all occa- 
sions by Foreign Office red tape. In fact, it would be better to 
have the Service under the direct supervision of a committee of 
the various British Chambers of Commerce, and simply leave the 
supreme control to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
plan would entail raising the Consular salaries by at least 30 per 
cent. At present the salaries are certainly not a living wage, and 
would not attract likely candidates, who would do much better for 
themselves in commercial houses. The classification of Consulates 
in order of importance and the granting of adequate office allowances 
would also be necessary. 

Let the Consular Service, in other words, cease to be the sole 
remaining relict of the old patronage days, and a system of 
gentlemanly outdoor relief to the impecunious scions of the 
so-called upper classes, and let it fulfil its supposed function “to 


take care of the affairs of our said subjects and to aid and assist. 


them in all their lawful and mercantile concerns” as the Queen’s 
Commission says. 


A ConsuwuL. 


oo 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE IMPERIAL RALLY. 


At the darkest moment of disappointment and anxiety during the 
present war in South Africa the heart of England was stirred by 
the thrill of a new pride and a new confidence. Such, as every- 
one will agree, were the emotions aroused here when, on the 
morrow of the repulse of Sir Redvers Buller’s first attempt to 
cross the Tugela, there poured in telegrams from the chief centres 
of British life beyond the seas assuring the Queen’s Government 
of the ardent desire of her distant subjects to add at.once, and 
largely, to the numbers of their sons already at the front. As we 
looked out on a frowning and scoffing Europe, and caught the 
fierce cries of joy in many tongues at the succession of un- 
expected reverses which had befallen British arms, many of us 
must have felt that now, at last, Canning’s historic aspiration 
had been realized more fully and richly than he can have dared 
to hope. It had, indeed, been given to England to call in the 
new world to redress the balance of the old. The old world saw 
it and was sobered. Not, of course, that the sight of Colonial 
Englishmen volunteering to take part in England’s wars was by 
any means new. Both Canadians and Australians had gladly 
come forward many years earlier to join in our confligts with a 
foe so dangerous as the Dervishes of the Sudan. But the Im- 
perial emergency and the military participation of the Colonies 
alike have been on a much greater scale on the present than on 
the former occasions. Not despite, but because of the number 
and gravity of the checks and the severity of the losses endured 
by the British fortes in South Africa ;,not despite, but because of 
their knowledge of the venomous hatred for the Mother Country 
exhibited in the columns of the European Press, did the English 
of Canada, of Australia, and of New Zealand press forward in 
eager competition to be allowed to bear their share in the hard- 
ships aiid the perils incident to the re-establishment of British 
military supremacy in South Africa and British prestige in the 
world at large. Hardly can any words be found to do full jus- 
tice. to the joyqus spontaneity, the uncalculating lavishness of 
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soul, which marked this Colonial rally. There have been, 
perhaps there are, peoples among whose sections co-operation 
in a difficult and dangerous undertaking would have been re- 
garded as the occasion for a bargain. Not so with these out- 
lying members of the nation of shopkeepers. In sending their 
choicest youth to take part in an Imperial struggle, which had 
certainly begun badly and which bade fair to be long and bloody, 
our fellow-countrymen at the ends of the earth had no thought 
less in their minds than that of making their help the subject 
of a transaction. They laid down no conditions as the price of 
their service. One stipulation alone they would have cared to 
make if it had been necessary—that their battalions should be 
ordered at the earliest possible moment into the fighting line. 
As to that, untried though they were, there was never any hesi- 
tation on the part of the British commanders, and the brilliant 
part played by the Canadians in converting an anniversary of 
humiliation into a day of victory is only the most conspicuous 
example of the temper which has been shown by our Colonial 
soldiers on every possible occasion, in presence of a brave, wily, 
and well-armed foe. Nor is it by any means men of British blood 
alone who have been concerned in the magnificent rally of the 
British Colonies for the honour of the Empire. It is a French- 
Canadian who, as Prime Minister of the Dominion, took the 
principal responsibility for the organization and despatch of 
successive Canadian contingents for the South African War 
during the recess of the Dominion Parliament, because, as he 
has avowed, he recognized that Canadian opinion impera- 
tively demanded such steps. And as he pointed out in the 
eloquent speech by which, on March 13th, he sought and ob- 
tained the enthusiastic ratification of the Dominion Parliament 
for the course his Government had taken, men of French as of 
British blood have fought and fallen side by side for the honour 
of the British Flag, and in so doing have given the best security 
for the ultimate disappearance of all jealousy and unkind feeling 
between the two principal elements of the Canadian population. 
It is impossible to overrate the potential significance of these 
events to the British Empire. It is possible to overrate, or, at 
least to misconceive, their actual significance. They do mean 
that there exists already an operative Imperial unity, on a scale 
and of a quality such as mankind has never hitherto witnessed. 
They do mean that the lines have been laid within which there 
may be established a World-Power, which, for purposes of defence, 
would be so formidable that nothing but the gravest abuse of its 
strength would tempt any hostile combination, however mighty, 
to venture on attacking it. But they do not mean that that posi- 
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tion of practical security has yet been attained. They do not 
mean that the problems of Imperial defence or of national unity 
have been solved. They do not mean that, a season of unex- 
pectedly grave public difficulty and danger having been, or 
seeming likely to be, surmounted without disaster, the nation can 
safely settle back into its old, happy-go-lucky, drifting manner 
of life, leaving the next emergency to be dealt with when it 
arises. This is recognized on all hands with regard to our mili- 
tary system at home. Everyone sees the necessity of expansion 
and reorganization there. A need notless cogent exists for mak- 
ing the ground which has unquestionably been gained in respect 
of Imperial co-operation for defensive purposes the starting-point 
for further advances on the same lines. A!! has turned out, or 
appears to be turning out, well, and there is something very 
picturesque and dramatic in putting off the acceptance of 
Colonial help on any considerable scale until a grave military 
situation has been developed, and then obtaining it in all, or 
possibly more than all, the amount required. But such a policy 
might quite conceivably have led to very different results indeed. 
If the Boers had been twice as numerous, and if they had pos- 
sessed commanders with half the aptitude for vigorous initiative 
in attack which they have shown for resolute and ingenious 
defence, things, as we managed them, might have gone very 
hard indeed for us in South Africa. Again, we have no right 
to suppose that the present curious equilibrium of forces will 
always prevail in Continental Europe. The time may come 
when the dangers to be encountered in front by those who might 
like to fall upon us will no longer be so effectively supplemented 
as they now are by the dangers of being fallen upon in flank or 
rear. Considerations such as these, and others which will readily 
occur, may be employed to enforce the importance of some 
systematizing of Imperial co-operation for defensive purposes. 
I believe that action on such lines is essential to the general 
security. But it would be shirking an essential feature of the 
case to refrain from plainly urging that there would be interior 
dangers about a continuance of the policy of drift, after the 
events of the past six months, such as have not existed before. 
Hitherto, notwithstanding the powerful ties of common allegiance 
and common blood, the Colonies and the Mother Country have 
sat somewhat loosely to one another. Year by year, indeed, 
under influences which first took definite shape in the early 
eighties, under the inspiration of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, there 
has been a drawing-together, which was both illustrated and 
advanced by the Imperial aspects of the celebration of the 
(Jueen’s Diamond Jubilee. How deep and genuine were the 
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feelings on which that movement worked has been demonstrated 
with overwhelming effect by the eagerness with which the 
Yolonies have thrown themselves into the present struggle. 
But that active participation has brought about a new situa- 
tion. 

At a bound there has been created a conscious closeness of re- 
lationship, which the most patient and well-directed effort could 
hardly have produced in a generation of peaceful lives. That is 
a fact full of splendid possibilities, but also not uncharged with 
corresponding dangers. For it is a deep truth of human nature 
that out of the closest relationships may spring the most intense 
and abiding estrangements. What is true of families and in- 
dividuals in this respect holds also of peoples, and so there can be 
no doubt that, while it has always been important, it has now 
become vital, that the great branches of the English people should 
take pains to understand one another. As has been said, there was 
not the shadow of a thought in the minds of our fellow-country- 
men in the Colonies of laying down any condition as the price of 
the service they have so eagerly rendered on the field. But it is 
impossible that after what they have done and suffered they should 
not anticipate with a new confidence that their interests, their 
feelings, their points of view should, in future, be considered in 
London with not less care and sympathy than are bestowed there 
on the interests, the feelings, and the points of view of the men 
of Lancashire and Devonshire. Such consideration would not at 
all necessarily involve unvarying acceptance and furtherance of 
the aims of any particular Colony or group of Colonies. It does 
not at all necessarily involve those results in the case of Lanca- 
shire, whether in regard to Imperial or domestic policy. Neither 
on the question of the disciplinary treatment of Ritualistic clergy, 
nor on that of the duties on the importation of cotton fabrics into 
India, does the predominant voice of Lancashire always prevail 
with Parliament and the Government. None the less, however, 
are the people of that county always well assured that full 
weight has been given to the views and arguments put forward 
by their representatives, and that, if a decision in a contrary sense 
is arrived at, the fact is due to the honest belief of Ministers or 
legislators that wide national interests forbid compliance with a 
sectional demand. No one will say that hitherto any Colony or 
group of Colonies has possessed the same assurance that Lanca- 
shire has had, that its desires and aspirations would be fully and 
intelligently weighed before a decision was taken, which, for 
good or ill, might vitally affect their realization. No one, I think, 
would now say that anything less than such an assurance ought 
to be possessed by any of those British communities beyond the 
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seas, whose sons have held their own with the most famous 
regiments of the British Army amid the fatigues, the hardships, 
and the perils of the war for the final establishment of British 
supremacy in South Africa. 

So far the case seems simple enough, Englishmen at home 
being eager to recognize, and even to anticipate any claim which 
might be put forward on the lines above suggested as likely to 
express the general aspirations of the Colonies for consideration 
at the seat of Imperial government. The difficulty, however, 
arises when it is asked in what way the undoubted intention of 
the British people at home in this matter is to be carried out. I 
am not without hope that within the lifetime of many of us who 
are no longer young there will meet at Westminster a Parliament 
which shall be Imperial in the fullest sense of the word, in that it 
will contain representatives from three great federations of British 
Colonies in North America, Australasia, and South Africa. Ihave 
no doubt that, as soon as it is clearly understood that such repre- 
sentation is definitely desired by the Colonies, there will be an 
earnest desire here for the necessary modifications in our consti- 
tutional arrangements. For the present, however, I doubt very 
much whether the majority of the Colonists are at all anxious for 
a change which would inevitably involve the withdrawal from 
their midst, for considerable periods, of their ablest public men. 
In the case of Australia, for example, there will be for several 
years to come a call upon the best statesmanship of the several 
Colonies, for the work of bringing into operation the scheme of 
federation which has happily been agreed to. Nor can any one 
suppose that at any early date the leading politicians of South 
Africa will be likely to find themselves at liberty to take long 
absences from their homes in order to join in that representative 
consideration of Imperial affairs in the Imperial capital, to which 
the splendid behaviour of the loyal inhabitants of that part of 
the Empire during the present war has set up, if they desired it, 
so powerful a claim, Is it possible, then, that without as yet 
attempting any large constitutional change, we may provide 
the Colonies with that practical guarantee, which we recognize 
that it is entirely reasonable that they should desire, and, indeed, 
expect, for the competent and sympathetic weighing of their 
wishes by those who direct Imperial policy? I believe that it 
is possible, but that it will require, first, serious and steady 
mental effort on the part of our people as a whole, and particu- 
larly the imost influential classes; and, secondly, the declared 
adoption of some simple, but clearly imtelligible, rules of adminis- 
trative practice, which would secure that trusted representatives 
of the great Colonial groups should be taken into council with 
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regard to all questions, by the treatment of which their interests 
are liable to be affected. 

What is needed under the first of these heads is a change 
analogous to that which happily is tending to bridge over the 
gulf formed by the conditions of town life between the leisured 
and well-to-do on the one hand, and the industrial masses on the 
other. It consists mainly in the recognition by the former that 
mere goodwill without knowledge is of little avail, and that 
whether social and industrial problems are to find their solution 
chiefly through legislation or through individual and combined 
voluntary action, the one vital thing is that those who attempt to 
deal with them should with some measure of fulness understand 
them. And in the same connection it is recognized that right 
understanding of the questions concerned can only be counted on 
when they are studied consecutively, and not merely under 
pressure of some sudden access of excitement and agitation. 
Similar observations apply very closely to the duty of the whole 
English people in regard to Imperial questions, but specially, of 
course, to the members of the governing classes. If their thought, 
and the thought of the country at large, as influenced by them, 
had been applied with any degree of steadiness and intelligence 
to the miserable tangle in South Africa which is now being cut 
asunder by the sword, it is quite inconceivable that events since 
the summer of 1895 should have proceeded on the lines which 
they have actually taken. Either the elements of a satisfactory 
settlement of the Outlanders’ position would have been attained 
without war, or, at any rate, the dimensions of the conflict, if not 
altogether avoidable, would have been far smaller than those 
which it has in fact assumed. Unfortunately, except under the 
stimulus of that piece of criminal lunacy, the Raid, the mind of 
this country was not applied to South African problems, nor 
except in a fitful manner do they appear to have engaged the 
attention of successive Governments during the past decade. 
A like intermittency in the exercise of thought at the centre of 
the Empire upon the problems affecting the interests and feelings 
of any of its other outlying members might at any time produce 
results quite equally lamentable. And if such slackness were shown 
after the sacrifices which the Colonies have so freely made, and 
are making, for the Empire in this present war, is it not certain 
that a very painful reaction of sentiment among their people 
might ensue? At the present moment it may seem to us almost 
impossible that such things should happen. Certainly they need 
not happen, and will not, if we not only determine that they shall 
not, but set ourselves at once to provide securities against the 
possibility. And the primary security is, simply, attention to the 
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current affairs of the Colonies in the light of all the special 
knowledge which it is in our power to acquire by travel among 
them, by reading about them, and by intercourse with Colonists 
who visit this country. 

In future, it should be regarded as an essential principle in the 
construction of British Cabinets that they should include men 
possessing some knowledge of the Colonies. Happily, the number 
of men possessing such knowledge is increasing among the upper 
classes, but, considering the immense facilities for travel now at 
the disposal of all persons of considerable means and leisure, it is 
still far smaller than it ought to be. The experiences of the 
present war should promote a very real improvement in this 
respect. Many friendships are sure to have been formed in camp, 
and cemented on the field, between officers of the Home and 
the Colonial forces, and the ties thus established cannot fail to 
stimulate the development of social relationships between Great 
and Greater Britain. At the same time, as I trust, there will 
spring up a feeling that the cultivated Englishman, belonging to 
the classes from which our legislators and Ministers are mainly 
drawn, is lacking in an essential part of his equipment if—whether 
or not he is able to visit any of them personally—he does not possess 
a clear view of the leading features in the history of the Colonies, 
and the principal circumstances affecting their prosperity, develop- 
ment, and security. To bring about this much to be desired state 
of feeling a good deal may be done at the public schools. It. is not, 
of course, suggested that the curriculum of those institutions should 
embrace anything like an elaborate treatment of Colonial subjects, 
reducing appreciably the time occupied with the affairs of Athens 
and Sparta in favour of those of Quebec and Melbourne. That 
would be to misconceive the principles of liberal education. There 
can be no doubt, however, that without any serious disturbance of 
the existing system more steps might be taken to interest the minds 
of public school boys in the welfare of the great daughter-States 
of England and in their services to the common realm, and so to 
lay the foundation of a broader and fuller Imperial citizenship 
than that which the average Englishman of the wealthier classes 
has attained in the past. By such means as these we may hope 
that the stimulus towards a fresh realization of national obligations 
produced by the great Colonial rally to the Flag during the present 
war will be carried forward among the rising generation of men of 
influence. A similar turn to the mental growth of the youth 
of the middle and working-classes could also be secured, at 
any rate in some degree, by the more general infusion of an 
Imperial note into the courses of instruction at intermediate and 
elementary schools. When all is said, there remains, no doubt, a 
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rast proportion of the people of this country whose knowledge of 
our Colonies must be second-hand, and whose time and strength 
are so much engrossed by toil for a livelihood that it is 
extremely difficult for them to maintain a continuous interest in 
public questions not bearing very obviously on their own concerns. 
Yet many of them have been found capable in the past of respond- 
ing loyally and intelligently to those who, in quiet and ordinary 
times, have sought to bring home to them the urgent importance 
of the consolidation of the Empire alike on grounds of material 
interest and of sentiment, coming home to their own business and 
bosoms. It has been by such means that a rational Imperialism 
has been developed among the masses of our people. Work of 
this kind can now be carried on at an advantage such as has 
never hitherto been known. In every direction, after the war is 
over, working-men will have friends and acquaintances who have 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Canadians and Australians, and 
who will bear emphatic testimony to the splendid English stuff of 
which they are made. A new and glorious tradition has been 


established, a new foundation has been laid for the education of | 


the English citizen at home in the wider aspects of his responsi- 
bilities. The needful thing is that that tradition should be care- 
fully utilized, that foundation diligently built upon by a much 
larger number of competent builders than have been engaged in 
such workin the past. That, however, is necessary, to secure the 
welding results of the great trial which the Colonies are sharing 
with the Mother Country. It is necessary, and any notion that 
all may now be taken for granted, and that inter-Imperial feeling 
is so good that it may be left to look after itself, ought to be 
met with the strongest protests. 

Yet even if everything is done that can reasonably be expected 
towards the development of a continuously sympathetic and 
intelligent study in this country of Imperial questions affecting 
Colonial interests, something more will be required for the 
rightful satisfaction of Colonial feeling. It cannot be supposed 
that the circumstances preceding the present war would ordinarily 
find any counterpart in international difficulties in which this 
country might be engaged. The negotiations which were 
terminated so rudely by the Boer Ultimatum were, as Lord 
Kimberley complained, conducted in a quite unusual degree 
coram populo. Whatever other results that procedure may have 
had, there can be no doubt that it greatly facilitated the 
formation of public opinion in the Colonies in regard to the 
merits of the dispute. They were able to watch every stage of 
it, and both formally and informally they made: the Queen’s 
Government and the people of this country aware of the im- 
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perative need, which in their judgment was revealed by the 
despatches published from time to time, for a resolute adherence 
by this country to the aims which its Government and representa- 
tives had repeatedly defined. Accordingly, when the Transvaal 
Ultimatum appeared, the Governments of all the Colonies knew 
exactly the antecedent circumstances, and were perfectly able 
to appreciate the light which that insolent document threw 
backwards upon the course and character of Boer diplomacy. 
They were able, therefore, to decide at once, without any 
hesitation or discussion, that the Imperial cause of war was, 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has pronounced it, one of the justest 
recorded in English history, and therefore worthy to receive 
the material and moral support of all the self-governing States 
within the Empire. But, plainly, England might be involved in 
a controversy possibly leading up to a war, in which, quite apart 
from the question of their sending contingents over-sea, the 
Colonies, or some of them, would inevitably be embraced, but 
yet as to which any early publicity in the negotiations would be 
fatal to all chances of a satisfactory settlement. In such a case 
public opinion in the Colonies, as in the Mother Country, might 
be unable to arrive at any clear conclusion on the merits of the 
quarrel in time to deliver itself in such a fashion, as either to 
minister effective encouragement or effective restraint to the 
Imperial Government in the course upon which it had embarked. 
So far as the Mother Country was concerned it could not 
complain, inasmuch as the Cabinet is a Committee of the Legisla- 
ture practically chosen by the Prime Minister, who himself is 
practically nominated by the House of Commons. But with 
the Colonies it is different. Under existing constitutional 
arrangements they have no part whatever in the selection 
of the Ministers of the Crown, and yet they are liable to 
be drawn into war by the action of those statesmen. More- 
over, after their identification of themselves with the policy 
of the Mother Country in the present war, even though that 
patriotic conduct constitutes no precedent to which we could 
dream of holding them bound, there can be no doubt that they 
would feel it extremely difficult to hold aloof from active par- 
ticipation in any serious Imperial struggle. On the other hand, to 
be involved in such dangerous liabilities would certainly be hard 
if they had had no kind of say as to the policy which issued in a 
war to which they found themselves parties. In view of these 
considerations, there seems to be an overwhelming case for some 
clearly declared and recognized arrangement under which at 
least the several Colonies should know that one or more persons 
directly representing them, and cognizant of their interests and 
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their points of view, should be regularly, and as of right, consulted 
by the Queen’s advisers, not only on all subjects of specially Colonial 
interest, but on all questions of general foreign policy which 
might under any conceivable circumstances take warlike develop- 
ments. There is no reason whatever to fear that on any matter 
in which Imperial honour or Imperial security was concerned, 
the influence of the recognized Colonial representatives, when 
thus consulted, would be exercised in a manner calculated in the 
least to hamper the freedom and effectiveness of the Imperial 
Cabinet. Speaking broadly, the temper of British Colonial 
communities has less of qualification and hesitation in its 
Imperialism than that of the dwellers in these islands. But none 
the less may they fairly desire that before steps are taken in the 
development by the Imperial Government of any line of policy 
which might involve the whole Empire in war, their way of 
looking at the questions in controversy, and at the manner in 
which they ought to be dealt with, should be clearly understood 
so far as that can be done through consultation with standing 
representatives chosen by them as most competent to speak on 
their behalf. Quite equally strong is the case for steady and 
recognized consultation on the part of the Imperial Ministers 
with Colonial representatives, in regard to the diplomatic settle- 
ment, without war, of any international question—such, for 
example, as the future of China—which is of general Imperial 
interest. It would be natural in such connections that the 
High Commissioner should speak for Canada, and a High Com- 
missioner for the Commonwealth of Australia so soon as the 
federation there is completed. Colonies not yet federated might, 
in certain cases, be invited to combine in the choice of some 
Colonist of eminence, to speak on their joint behalf. 

Some such arrangement as this, it seems to me, is the least 
which may fairly be offered to the great Colonies in recognition 
of the part they have played during the present war. It has been 
proposed more than once before now, but never under circum- 
stances making its reasonableness and moderation so conspicuous 
as to-day. Taken together with some carefully thought out 
system of Imperial defence, to be finally elaborated and adopted 
at an Imperial Conference, and with the steady maintenance of a 
sympathetic attention to Colonial interests, it would go far to 
guarantee the unmenaced consolidation of the world-wide British 
realm. 

TALBOT BAINES. 
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OUR RELATIONS TO WESTWARD. 


I.—AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE Boer War. 


In view of the developments in the Far East, the rapidly shifting 
currents of public opinion in America are of unusual interest both 
to England and to Europe. Can enough anti-British sentiment be 
generated before the Party Conventions meet in June and July 
next to kill the President’s expansion policy? The cards are even 
now on the table, and the great game is called. 

When I reached Washington in the beginning of February there 
appeared to be sucha rising tide of pro-Boer sympathy as will have 
left a painful impression upon those Englishmen who happened to 
be in America during that anxious month. At the end of March 
I returned to Washington from the West, and already the Boer tide 
was at a low ebb, nor are there any present indications that. it will 
flow again. It is, of course, probable, should the war last until July, 
that the Democratic Party will include in the platform of its Con- 
ventien references to Great Britain which will give offence. It is 
certain, however, that these will be less condemnstory than Lord 
Salisbury’s denunciation of the Democratic Party immediately 
after the Presidential election of 1896. This interchange of com- 
pliments, which, it is fair to recall, commenced with our Prime 
Minister, will not have done very much harm, and in November 
the episode will be regarded as closed. Jord Salisbury declared of 
the American Democracy in 1896 that it was the foe of society : 
Mr. Bryan retorts that England is the foe of liberty. 

The Cochranes* and the Sulzers, with the Masons and those other 
Republicans whose politics are made in Germany, have been tuneful 
to a degree unusual even in a Presidential year. But, looking back 
upon the events of the past few weeks, we must give American 
politicians credit for considerable astuteness. ‘The Old World’s 
robber,” said one of them to me, “has found himself, to his amaze- 


* Mr. Charles Cochrane of Missouri. This representative, who achieved infamy 
with a single phrase, has been mistaken by a section of our Press for Mr. Cockran 
of New York, whose labours for the Gold Standard should have protected him for 
ever against British critics. 
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ment, playing good Samaritan; he has at iast chanced upon an Out- 
lander who fell amongst thieves. J. B. will now and for evermore 
declare that he has come by his vast fortune as the residuary 
legatee of those whom he has rescued from thugs and thieves.” 
Such is the growing conviction of those who like us least, that 
we have chanced upon an honest cause of quarrel, and that our 
conscience is in the keeping of our Colonies all around the 


world. 
Australia, Canada, cold and heat, 
New Zealand’s Isles the voice repeat, 
That everywhere beneath the sun 
In this all Saxon hearts are one; 
Born of the tameless Northern sea 
We must be like her waters—Free. 


It is therefore safe to say that nothing calculated to impair friendly 
relations is likely to arise out of our pending suppression of the Re- 
publics. What, however, would put us right beyond peradventure 
with public opinion in the United States would be the appointment 
of a Financial Commission to take evidence and report as to the 
scandals and swindles at Pretoria. Mr. Lexow’s New York Muni- 
cipal Commission has left a deep impression in America, and 
similarly Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book has awakened the greatest 
interest in the financial “crooks” from Holland. That twenty- 
three members of the Pretoria Senate of twenty-five should 
have been bought to deliver the Selati Railway concession is 
full of humour for a community where the buying of a bare 
majority of a board of aldermen is not unknown, but where the 
great risk of every redundant purchase is recognized. There is 
this also to be said for a Transvaal Commission : The act of war by 
the Transvaal in invading Natal abrogated the Conventions of 1881 
and 1884, and this being the case the Pretorian “ boodlers ” and 
their boodle might be followed abroad. Given evidence enough 
as to their defalcations these active young Hollander gentlemen 
both in America and on the Continent can be recovered, and re- 
turned under extradition warrants ; they are as amenable as though 
they were runaway bank cashiers from Melbourne or Montreal, and 
they may presently exchange the adulation of a hired Press and 
the environment of palace hotels for a plank bed in Pretoria gaol. 
A Commission, then, suggests exciting possibilities, and its report 
would be likely to conciliate the honest and brave peasantry of the 
Transvaal who, did they know the destination of their stolen 
taxes, would much prefer British rule to Ring rule. 

It would be ungraceful to pick and choose amongst the excellent 
war literature which has reached this side during the few weeks 
past. The various writers may, however, rely upon it that their 
labours have not been lost, and that their countrymen in America 
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are much the happier for their good offices. Nor should the un- 
intentional services rendered to England by Mr. Montagu White 
go unrecorded. This gentleman, who describes himself as the 
“unofficial representative of the Transvaal Government,” has as 
often as invited addressed meetings of the Irish wing of the 
Democratic Party, attacking the President for his alleged pro- 
English attitude, and in the intervals between the meetings has 
“given away” the whole Boer case to the newspapers. For ex- 
ample, in the New York Sun of February 26th, Mr. White declares 
the true inwardness of the quarrel to be “ Africa for the Afrikanders ; 
this is their Monroe Doctrine”! When we recall that the Monroe 
Doctrine is the denial of any right of colonization on the American 
Continent by any European Power, it must be admitted that we 
are under lasting obligations to Mr. Kruger’s late Consul-General 
in London. Mr. White knows the mind of Mr. Kruger at least as well 
as any other, and his courageous admission of the object of the con- 
spiracy, namely, a Monroe Doctrine for the Afrikanders, is most 
opportune. It was intended, then, that the relation between the 
Transvaal and Africa should be the relation between the United 
States and America; unhappily for this African Monroe, he suffered 
from a little “ previosity.” 

There is, however, a widespread sentiment in America as to the 
war which deserves consideration. On reaching New York in 
January I had an opportunity of discussing the question with a 
friend, a Republican, no longer in politics, but a man who is bigger 
and sounder and more honest than any Party, and a man who, had 
he been less aggressive and more pliable, might have reached the 
White House any time during the past twelve vears. To my sur- 
prise he discarded every notion that liberty—otner people’s 
liberty—was a thing for which any outsider should shoulder a 
pike. Our present raid, he said, was even less moral than the 
Jameson Raid. The oppressed everywhere must work out their 
own salvation. I said, “ Then, of course, your intervention in Cuba 
was immoral?” “Yes,” he replied, “ immoral to the last degree.” 
Three days later, as a fitting commentary on my friend's statement, 
(Governor Goebel, of Kentucky, was assassinated in broad daylight 
in the gardens of the Capitol at Louisville. William Goebel, aman 
not out of his thirties, was as a politician remorseless ; the Goebel 
Election Law had put it in the power of a Board of Supervisors, 
appointed by the Governor, to eliminate the Opposition in the 
Kentucky Legislature by the simple process of counting out the 
elected. The Democratic “machine,” until this law is repealed, 
should not merely control Kentucky, but make Outlanders 
of the entire Republican Party in that great State. The 
remedy then for corruption and tyranny, according to a very 
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important school of American philosophers, is Assassination ; this is 
the alternative to intervention, and they would dignify it by the 
name of Revolution. They see that it works well in South America. 
When a President down there has stolen enough, either he is 
“removed” by a shot from a third-story window, or he removes 
himself to Paris. Such is the theory of the No-Intervention Party! 
Who doubts but that it had been to-day in application for Cuba but 
for the mystery of the Maine? The fact is that by an honourable 
revolution the Americans came by their own; what they did, they 
believe that others can do. True, General Lafayette was the Lord 
Roberts of their War of Independence, but this analogy they 
regard as unfair; the Federals were holding their own, it might be 
said, in an effective revolution before the French intervened. 

If I may sum up the result of a great deal of desultory talking 
during the past two months, I find to my surprise the absence of 
the ideal of Liberty in America. Men quote with pat approval 
Jefferson’s splendid maxim that “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” ; but between denouncing 
Krugerism and striking down Kruger there is a great gulf fixed. 
The United States is a fine country, and presently emerging from 
these composite conditions a fine nation will arise and “ hyphenated 
Americanism ” will disappear. But meanwhile Liberty, which we 
in England are taught to believe is everybody’s business, is in 
America nobody’s, and if you are plundered whether in Phila- 
delphia or in Pretoria, well, you had better move on! 

If in my wanderings in America anything other than this un- 
welcome discovery stands out in equally unwelcome relief, it is 
this: Wherever you find the hand of Germany in American 
politics, there you find a bitter and unscrupulous foe of England. 
Why the Kaiser should be our friend in Europe the while his 
Embassy here is the focus of every anti-British intrigue, it is 
difficult, or perhaps, indeed, very easy to explain. But he will, 
indeed, need a master’s hand who can continue to drive all these 
steeds abreast ; already there are to be heard the mutterings of 
the storm. ‘lhe future in American politics is not, as hitherto, for 
the anti-Britons, if I mistake not, but for the anti-Germans. There 
will be an explosion over the Meat Inspection Bill now pending in 
the Reichstag. The great American hog is in danger. The enact- 
ment of this measure will be followed by prompt reprisals from 
Washington. And of even greater interest is the possible in- 
clusion of Holland in the German Federation, which by right of 
Holland’s possessions in the West Indies will bring the soldiers 
and warships of Germany into the Western Hemisphere. This 
possible contingency is attracting great interest amongst the political 
leaders here. In short, there is much explosive material lying 
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about the Capitol lobbies, and the political position may shortly 
require England to declare frankly to which nation, whether to 
Germany or to the United States, her friendship goes out. And 
in deciding, let England remember that it has not been the Irish 
in America, not even the descendants of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
but it has been the German-Americans who were England’s in- 
defatigable and bitter traducers during those early and anxious 
days in the present year. 


1J.—Tue Ciayron-BuLWER TREATY. 


In the previous pages I referred very briefly to what intelligent 
Americans regard as probable, namely, the intrusion of Germany 
in the Western Hemisphere through her absorption of, or her 
federation with, Holland. The interference and the intrigues of 
the German Foreign Office, at least of the German Embassy in 
Washington, in local American politics, have been during this 
session a topic of general discussion in the lobbies, and it is this 
latest phase of “hyphenated Americanism,” as to which the non- 
hyphenated are becoming resentful. The protest against “ hyphen- 
ism,” against the un- American attitude of those German-Americans, 
who, born abroad, are inclined to cast their ballots under instruc- 
tions from Berlin or elsewhere, is certain to grow with the growth 
of the native-born population. In Ohio, in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
the German-American is German first, and then at a leisurely 
interval he appears to ask himself what is his duty to the United 
States. The German Outlander, in short, is altogether too much 
in evidence; he represents not, as in the Transvaal, a persecuted 
majority, but a most aggressive, manipulated minority. But just in 
proportion as the hyphenated fulminate against England, will be 
the pro-English deflection of the American born. To such a one 
these orgies of the fourth year are distasteful, and he is becoming 
more and more “sober between drinks”; he does not want things 
carried to any such point in these leap years of political hysteria 
as umay lose his country the self-respect of the decent element both 
at home and abroad. To know just how badly America cun behave, 
and how almost comical is the method by which she crystallizes 
electoral lies into national history, it is necessary to put on record 
the events which have led up to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty now 
under discussion. It is essential to remember that under the terms 
of the American Constitution no treaty can be made without the 
subsequent consent of the United States Senate. That is to say, 
after the two contracting Governments have bargained to the last 
point possible, and the President of the United States and his 
Premier having seen the hand of their antagonist the treaty has been 
actually signed, then the Senate, which perhaps contains a Party 
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majority hostile to the President, may still refuse to ratify, and the 
treaty is lost. The British Empire is apparently about to draft its 
first Federal Constitution, and when we have discovered the con- 
stituents of a Federal Second Chamber, we shall no doubt be 
confronted with every American precedent. In this matter ot 
treaty-making America is not an example but a warning, for the 
Senate mechanism in this respect works very badly ; as between 
Great Britain and the United States, however, it is just possible that 
were there two Senate bodies entrusted equally with the treaty- 
inaking prerogative, the dice might not be more loaded than to-day, 
but less. In the case of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty certain 
Senators whose re-election depends upon the Party composi- 
tion of the local Legislatures elected next November in their 
States, have been assured that the German vote can best be 
captured, not by amending a treaty entered into with Great Britain 
in 1850, but by breaking it; and it is fair to admit that, in the 
case of this Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, the public mind has been 
prepared for forty years past, by a fabulous repetition of falsehoods, 
to believe that Secretary of State Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer 
tricked the Senate in 1850 to secure its passage. So that, to-day in 
America, the conscience of the nation, having first been sapped 
and mined, Repudiation is in the air, and to make Repudiation less 
disreputable it has become necessary to tamper with the history of 
the past half-century. 

In order to comprehend clearly the Canal Question, about which 
we are committed to an infinity of discussion during the next two 
years, it is necessary to refer very briefly to the situation from 
which it has evolved. Early in the century the “Holy Alliance” 
having been ratified, this monstrous pact was supplemented by the 
secret Treaty of Verona, which was signed on November 22nd, 
1822, by Metternich, Chateaubriand, Bernstet and Nesselrode, for 
their respective Governments—Austria, France, Prussia and Russia. 
It is not without interest, before the nineteenth century has quite 
passed away, to recall the first two articles of this famous Treaty, 
drafted, as it were, only the other day :— 


The undersigned, specially authorized to make some additions to the Treaty of 
the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged their respective credentials, have 
agreed as follows :— 

ARTICLE I.—The high contracting Powers being convinced that the system 
of Representative Government is equally as incompatible with the monarchical 
principle as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people is with the Divine Right, 
engage mutually, in the most solemn manner, to use all their efforts to put an end 
to the system of Representative Government in whatever country it may exist in 
Europe, and to prevent its being introduced in those countries where it is not 
yet known. 

ARTICLE II.—As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the Press is the most 
powerful means used by the pretended supporters of the rights of Nations, to the 
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detriment of those of Princes, the high contracting parties promise reciprocally to 
adopt all proper measures to suppress it, not only in their own States, but also 
in the rest of Europe. 


Now, Spain’s Colonies in South and Central America were at that 
time in rebellion, and the Holy Alliance was pledged to suppress this 
anti-monarchical ebullition. George Canning, the British Minister 
for Foreign Afiairs, being anxious to thwart the Holy Alliance with- 
out bringing the combined forces of this warlike coalition about his 
ears, went to Rush, the American Minister in London, and pro- 
pounded to Rush that policy for his Nation which is now known 
as the “ Monroe Doctrine.” Accordingly, on the 22nd of August, 
1823, we find Canning submitting this whole policy to Rush in a 
State document. Rush, not yet being in a position to acquiesce, 
referred home to President Monroe for instructions, and Monroe 
submitted the proposal, amongst others, to Jefferson and Madison. 
Such was the Monroe Genesis. From Monticello, on October 
24th, 1823, Jefferson replies, warmly approving Canning’s pro- 
posals. He writes :— 

‘‘America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
and peculiarly her own. ‘She should, therefore, have a system of her own, 
separate and apart from that of Europe. While the latter is labouring to 
become the domicile of Despotism, our endeavour should, surely, be to make our 
Hemisphere that of Freedom. One nation most of all could disturb us in this 
pursuit. She now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to 
her proposition we detach her from the band of despots, bring her mighty bulk 
into the scale of Free Government, and emancipate a Continent at one stroke. 
Great Britain is the Nation which can do us the most harm of anyone, or of all, on 
earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world.” 

Within the President’s Cabinet, however, there were some mis- 
givings. Mr. (afterwards President) Adams seems to have regarded 
Canning’s proposal as an “entangling alliance.” He writes :— 

‘It would be more candid, as well as more dignified, to avow our principles 
explicitly to Russia and France, rather than come as a cock-boat in the wake of 
the British man-of-war.” 

Perhaps Calhoun’s opinion turned the scale and secured the 
Monroe departure. Calhoun pointed out that— 

“The great object was to detach Great Britain from the Holy Alliance. Great 

Britain could not resist them alone if we remained neutral, The result would be 


that the South Americans would be subdued, and the next step of the allies would 
be against ourselves.” 


The outcome was the famous Monroe Message to Congress, The 
President writes :— 


“We owe it to candour and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this Hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European Power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere.” 
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By successive steps the Monroe Doctrine led up to the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850, and that Treaty to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1900. 

So long ago as 1763 England had certain timber-cutting stations 
in the Bay of Honduras, which were protected by Treaties with 
Spain. In 1797, England being at war with Spain, the Treaties 
violently terminated, and we conquered and annexed a large 
territory as the spoils of war. This Colony, then called the Belize, 
has since come to be known as British Honduras. In 1841, that 
is to say, after the Monroe declaration, England announced a 
protectorate over a portion of the Mosquito Coast; this led to a 
diplomatic correspondence, which, with similar protests on the 
part of the United States as to our occupancy of Grey Town and 
the Bay Islands, resulted in the Treaty which bears the joint 
names of Clayton, President Taylor's Secretary of State, and 
Bulwer, our Minister at Washington. Briefly, the circumstances 
are these: the Treaty pledges both England and the United 
States not “to occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America,” and President Taylor, when warmly 
endorsing the Treaty as the necessary complement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and urging its ratification upon the Senate, said :— 


‘*Should this Treaty be ratified, it will secure in future the liberation of all 
Central America from any kind of foreign aggression,” 


It is upon this declaration that a charge of duplicity and treachery 
has been based. The popular view to-day is that the Senate was 
betrayed by the Secretary of State, and that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty lacks all moral sanction. I had myself, during twenty 
years in the United States, heard this statement reiterated until it 
had become with me history. In a leading article in the New 
York Sun of February 19th last, denouncing the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty with extreme violence, the Sun says :— 


** To admit England to partnership in the contro] of an American canal, and at- 
the ,same time to terminate for ever her pretensions to dominion in Central 
America, the Senate ratified the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” 


And the editorial proceeds as follows :— 


“That is to say, after the United States had ratified a Treaty excluding 
England from all dominion in Central America, without exception, England 
explains that she does not understand the agreement to apply to Honduras and 
vther parts of Central America, and Secretary Clayton, on his own responsibility, 
and without sending this vital amendment back to the Senate, as it was his duty 
to do (the italics are the Swn’s), writes a note to Sir Henry Bulwer, saying that 
he, too, understands British Honduras was not embraced in the Treaty! Thus 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty stands a contract for certain definite and specified 
things so far as it is a Constitutional Treaty ratified by the United States 
Senate, a contract at once repudiated by Great Britain as to those definite and 
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specific provisions ; a contract resting not upon its terms so far as one party is 
concerned, but upon the construction put upon it by that party, supported by 
the individual understanding of an American who happened to be Secretary of 
State. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as interpreted by England, was never 
ratified by the Senate. England might just as well maintain now that the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is already binding upon the United States because 
Mr. Hay has signed it.” 


Such is the popular view—a view very sedulously circulated not 
only to-day but for the past quarter of a century. When in 
Washington a few weeks since I was fortunate enough to come 
across in the Senate Records the speech of Mr. William H. Seward, 
delivered in the Senate on January 10th, 1853. This Senator, who 
was a little later President Lincoln’s Secretary of State, declared 
that “ Senators who accuse Secretaries of State of stupidity, sup- 
pression, or fraud, cannot be allowed to plead ignorance of official 
exposition in the official journals,” and Senator Seward went on to 
read to the Senate the following letter, written by Secretary Clayton 
to Mr. Rufus King, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Committee whose business it is to report to 
the Senate and to stand sponsor for Foreign Treaties :— 

“*State Department, July 4th, 1850. 

‘‘ DEAR Sik,—I am this morning writing to Sir H. Bulwer, and while about 
to decline altering the Treaty at the time of exchanging ratifications, I wish to 
leave no room for acharge of duplicity against our Government such as that we 
now pretend that Central America in the Treaty includes British Honduras. 
I shall, therefore, say to him in effect that such a construction was not in the con- 
templation of the negotiators or the Senate at the time of the confirmation. May 
| have your permission to add that the true understanding was explained by you 
as Chairman of Foreign Relations in the Senate before the vote was taken on the 
Treaty? I think it due to frankness on our part. 

“* Very truly yours, 

‘* Hon. W. R, King, U.S. Senate. ‘* JOHN M. CLAYTON.” 

The same day Senator King replies to Mr. Clayton, “The Senate 
perfectly understood that the Treaty did not include British Hon- 
duras.” Mr. Seward then proceeds to explain that while British 
Honduras is geographically in Central America it is in diplomatic 
terminology no part of Central America, ‘The facts as to this are 
as follow :—Of the possessions claimed by Great Britain, (1) The 
Mosquito Coast and the Bay Islands, (2) British Honduras, Eng- 
land agreed to evacuate, and did later evacuate, under the con- 
ditions of the Treaty, the former territories. The bargain was this, 
England was to clear out of Central America and never to return 
there, her compensation for disturbance being the assurance of a 
partnership in any future Isthmian Canal. President Taylor re- 
ported that the Treaty liberated “all Central America from foreign 
aggression,” as indeed it did. For the entire cause of quarrel is 
in an ignorant misconception, carefully fostered by the American 
Press, as to what was Central America. Central America, in the 
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language of diplomacy, was the Federal Republic of Central 
America which had subsisted until 1839, and which was made 
up of the States of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Spanish Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Guatemala. British Honduras, or the Belize Settle- 
ment, as it continued to be called, was never a part of Central 
America any more than its next door neighbour Yucatan, which, 
were it even to-day the subject of a Treaty, would have to be 
described as North America, If it was intended that the Belize 
Settlement, captured from Spain by our arms in 1797, should be 
included in the Treaty of evacuation, why was this territory never 
mentioned in the Treaty? On the contrary, an official exposition 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which appeared in The National 
Intelligencer of July 8th, 1850, declares “the British title to the 
Belize the Treaty does not in any manner recognize, nor does it 
deny it, or meddle with it.” President Fillmore said in a message 
to Congress the saine year that “the British title to British Hon- 
duras stands precisely as it stood before the Treaty.” Again, in 
1853, Secretary of State Marcy writes of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty: “It is believed that Great Britain has a qualified right 
over a tract of country called the Belize, from which she is not 
ousted by this Treaty because no part of that tract, when re- 
stricted to its proper limits, is within the bounds of Central 
America,” 

It is objected* that Mr. Cass, the eloquent exponent of the 
right to hold slaves, and of the moral right of States to secede, 
who, a Senator in 1850, had voted for the Treaty, was never 
informed that the Belize was not a portion of Central America. 
But surely it was this Senator’s duty to refer for information to the 
Committee responsible, of which Mr. King was chairman! Inany 
case, however, ten years later, Mr. Cass, when Secretary of War in 
President Buchanan’s Cabinet, himself suggested that an agree- 
ment as to the British boundary of the Belize should be come to 
with Guatemala. This was accordingly done, and we find President 
Buchanan, “the last of the Democratic Presidents,” stating in 
his annual message to Congress (December, 1860), “the dis- 
cordant construction of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between the 
two Governments has resulted in a final settlement entirely satis- 
factory to this Government.” 

Such are the circumstances leading up to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. The time has come to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; there is every desire on the part of Great Britain to give 
America a free hand as to canal construction: but the Treaty, as 
now amended by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, is 


* New York Sun leader, March Ist. 
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not a Treaty to which we can assent. What will Russia or Germany 
or France say to a canal for which they are asked a guarantee of 
neutrality, but which for the United States is to be an arsenal in 
time of war? And, again, what will the Sovereign States of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica say to the amazing analogy paraded in 
the Report of the Senate Committee, whereby the relation of these 
States to Washington is assumed to be as the relation which 
existed between Egypt and Turkey, between the vassal and the 
Suzerain, at the time the Suez Canal was cut? Bear in mind, too, 
that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was a Treaty to protect these 
small Central American Republics from “foreign aggression” ; in 
other words, against the aggression of the United States and 
England ; all other possible aggressors have been warned off by the 
Monroe pronunciamento. The United States pledged itself in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty not to “occupy or fortify” in Central 
America. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, as now amended by the 
Davis resolution in the Senate, asks for the United States a free 
hand to grab what territory it needs from these two weak Republics, 
to mount Krupp guns within their limits, and to treat them as 
vassal States; and Great Britain, the author of the Monroe 
Doctrine, is now to be accessory to the plucking of these Re- 
publics after having helped to fence them off for half a century 
from those Germans and others so fitly designated by Thomas 
Jefferson as a “band of despots.” What a ridiculous réle, then, 
is this which Great Britain is asked to fill! That we are to 
traffic in the liberties of these Central American Republics, and 
that when we have handed them over “ without consideration ” 
to be fleeced by the United States for strategic reasons, Russia 
and Germany may next decline to neutralize the Canal, and lo! 
the two parties to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty stand convicted, 
having lost every vestige of self-respect and all to no purpose. 

The occurrence of two years since must have convinced America 
in Jefferson’s phrase that “ Great Britain is the nation which can 
do us the most harm of anyone, or of all, on earth, and with her 
on our side we need not fear the whole world.” Mere policy, 
therefore, demands that where Great Britain is concerned the 
United States should steer clear of Repudiation. And let the 
American Party of Repudiation recall the declaration of the 
London Conference of January 17th, 1871, a declaration signed 
for the Governments of Great Britain, Austria, France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and Turkey :— 

‘* That it is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can liberate 


itself from the engagements of a treaty, unless with the assent of the contracting 
Power, by means of an amicable arrangement.” * 


* Herstlet: Map of Europe by Treaty, vol.3, p. 1,904. 
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A few words in conclusion as to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as it 
was before these election amendments of Senator Davis were drafted 
upon it. The popular objection to the Treaty may be stated in these 
words :—“ Why should the United States, having constructed the 
canal, allow it to be used by the enemy of the United States in 
time of war?” The reply is that, as the canal is to be con- 
structed with Government funds, its neutralization involves 
that a stupendous work of art, and the capital involved in that 
work of art, shall be sacred in time of war. It is not possible 
that the United States can both close the canal to her enemy in 
war time, and can also secure against that enemy’s attack of her 
canal and the capital involved in that canal. 


MoreETON FREWEN. 


WHY I ENTERED, AND WHY I LEFT, THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Part L—Wuy I ENTERED. 


I HAVE been asked to say why I left the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and my answer to that question must be, to some extent, an 
autobiography. I repudiate the necessity, or even the notion, of 
any Apologia for my act; but I do apologize for an obligation 
which I cannot escape if my answer is to be of the least value, 
though my experiences shall be kept within such limits as may be 
required for the warning and use of others. My answer, indeed, 
can only be useful if I deal with a previous matter, and confess why 
I entered the Roman Catholic Church. For this act, as I now be- 
lieve, both explanations and apologies are due; and _ neither 
can be apportioned or understood unless I endeavour to recall, as 
far as may be possible, the varying stages of thought, knowledge, 
and experience, through which I have travelled in a long and an 
interesting journey. 

My readers must imagine a Cambridge Undergraduate, in the 
years 1874 and 1875, very young and undeveloped for his-age, very 
ill-equipped with any accurate or serviceable knowledge, but with 
a large store of desultory reading and information, above all with 
an untrained and a voracious appetite for history. This had been 
whetted by almost every known historical romance, and even by 
the more criminal inventions of many historians, then circulating 
in schools, for the deception and discouragement of youth. I was 
born and brought up in the Church of England; but neither at 
home nor at school, nor at college afterwards, were historical 
Christianity or the message and position of the Church of England 
presented to me, either by teachers or preachers. Had they been, 
I should probably have missed some invaluable experiences, which 
no books or theories would have conveyed to me, though I should 
have been spared many painful and serious mistakes. In spite of 
these, and of other disadvantages, I think I have gained far more 
than I have lost by acquiring a personal knowledge and experience 
of the papal monarchy. 

The Catechism in the Prayer Book was the only definite religious 
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teaching I ever had as a child; and I was made to repeat the 
words of it long before I could understand their meaning: I sus- 
pect those who taught me knew little more of its meaning than I 
did. Its teaching is, no doubt, useful with regard to conduct; it is 
much less useful with regard to any system of theology; and 
it is quite useless with regard to Church and Christian history. 
Neither did promiscuous reading in the Bible, nor the learning by 
heart of gospels and psalms, give me a workable theory of the 
Church. These were the only pious exercises in my first school, 
at Leamington, which was kept by some very incompetent old 
women. For many boys, I am afraid that some parts of the Old 
Testament are dubious and dangerous reading, except under care- 
ful supervision. Moses appeared to me far more impressive and 
interesting than Christ: the Gospels were dull and tame after 
“ Judges” and the “ Kings”; and I could neither understand nor 
endure any of the Epistles. Through the devotional ravings of one 
of my schoolmasters,a Mr. Murray, of Wimbledon, the Epistle to 
the Romans filled me with a special horror. My favourite books 
were “ Esther,” “ Daniel,” and the “ Revelations.” Dry epitomes of 
the Old Testament, and dull or desultory Greek lessons from the 
New, which were my next experience, did little for me that was not 
mischievous. In Paley’s “ Evidences,” to which I advanced next, 
I enjoyed the writer nearly as much as I distrusted his reasoning. 
Thanks, however, to the Bible and Josephus, I had gained for my- 
self a fairly distinct notion of Jewish history; in which I admired 
the stirring events, the delightful and amazing stories, and 
the exceedingly human actors in them. I was not per- 
turbed by the miracles in the Bible, as they are narrated 
in its own language and in their natural setting; but, when 
they were taken literally, and presented to me in cold blood, 
as facts, by a schoolmaster, in the disconcerting prose of class- 
books and common life, I could not bear to think of them, and 
much less could I take them seriously. I should have felt just 
the same about the Arabian Nights or Pope’s Homer if they had 
been treated in a similar way. This was the effect of a blind 
literary instinct or taste, and not of conviction or reasoning, 
though I was accustomed to hear the freest talk about religious 
and scientific matters from various relations, who were swayed 
by the most discordant prejudices or emotions. There were many 
religions in my family, and there had been more. Fer several 
generations my father’s ancestors belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and I often regretted that they had left it. As my 
mother’s family were Scotch, I was taught to regard the Pres- 
byterian Established Church as a national form of Christianity, 
and as a natural part in the scheme of country life; and my 
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historical tastes also led me to respect every established and 
national religion, Christian or non-Christian. My regard for the 
Scottish Kirk was, I must own, solely theoretical and historical, 
for I was wearied and nauseated by the Presbyterian service, on 
the few occasions when I heard it, especially by the drawling 
psalms and prayers. My grandmother was bred an Unitarian, 
and became a Plymouth Sister in name and profession. In 
mind and practice she would be described more truly as a 
Christian of no sect or party. She seems to me to have em- 
bodied the character and teaching of the New Testament in 
a more direct and personal way than anyone I ever knew. 
I revered her opinions and character as much as I was re- 
volted by the Plymouth Brethren, who preyed upon her, with 
their crude minds and manners, their preposterous conceit 
and ignorance, their abominable narrowness and pettiness, and 
superstition. I learnt from my grandmother, both from her life 
and her lips, that Christianity was something quite separable from ~ 
all creeds or sects, even from her own. Though she never went to 
Anglican services, no lady of a manor could have done more for 
the people and churches on her estates, or have worked more 
loyally and affectionately with her parochial clergy. I was brought 
up by her, and lived, as Matthew Arnold would say, like a “bar- 
barian” until I was over twenty, being very fond of dogs, of horses, 
and of all hard exercise; but really detesting sport and games, 
chiefly, I think, because they broke into that world of dreams in 
which I lived habitually, trying to reconstruct the past. This 
temperament created, or was created by, my passion for history. 
At the same time there were other influences which were moulding 
me-more than I suspected. My grandmother’s house contained a 
large and a choice library of old authors, a fine gallery of paintings 
and statues, a rare collection of prints and coins, much old plate, 
furniture, and china, as well as many other curious and artistic 
things. The atmosphere thus formed had a penetrating and 
lasting effect on me, though I thought as little of it then as of 
the fresh air outside. I was taught my alphabet from the titles 
of books and the labels on pictures: authors and painters were 
familiar names to me long before I could understand their works. 
From prints and drawings I learnt much about France and Italy, 
with their churches, galleries, and customs. The esthetic and 
foreign aspects of the Roman Church were always familiar to me, 
and so I was neither surprised nor repelled by them, as so many 
English youths are. As I was not born to be the squire, I looked 
forward to being the rector of my old home, in which I was equally 
devoted to the place and to the people, among whom I had always 
lived and moved with great affection. It was with this end in 
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view that I went up to Cambridge. The plan, however, was most 
unacceptable to certain members of the family. 

My eldest uncle, perverted, or at any rate preceded, by his wife, 
had gone over to the Roman Church some twelve years before, 
very soon after his father’s death. His convictions, I believe, were 
of a much earlier date than his courage, and they certainly outran 
his learning. My aunt and uncle took their family of young boys 
with them, and soon persuaded three other relatives to follow, one 
of them being in his dotage. I remember being made to learn 
Milton’s sonnet, “On the Late Massacre in Piedmont”: when I 
had said it, the phrase, “ Babylonian woe,” was explained to me, 
and it lost nothing in the process; and then I was told, with much 
mystery and awe, how it had invaded the family. I think this 
dramatic and solemn communication was a mistake, for it roused 
my curiosity ; however, it introduced me to the words and thought 
of Milton. I cannot remember when I was not familiar with his 
name and features, from a bust in the library, and a painting of 
him said to be by Dobson, I have iearnt since that Milton, in his 
prose, is the most logical and searching of theologians, the best 
solvent for popery and every form of sacerdotalism. In spite of the 
“ Babylonian woe,” I was on very intimate and affectionate terms with 
my Roman Catholic relations ; but neither directly, nor indirectly 
so far as I perceived then, did they try to influence my religion or 
to obtrude theirs. Many old family friends, too, and some of our 
pleasantest neighbours in Worcestershire were Roman Catholics. I 
thus had no personal prejudice to overcome; indeed, all my personal 
knowledge of Roman Catholics, and all my intercourse with them, 
were of a nature to attract me. The English Romanists, as they 
are represented by their old families, appear to outsiders to be an 
aristocratic and an agreeable society; and the diffusion of their 
Church, as well as its relation to so many Governments, should 
make it less narrow and sectarian than the other dissenting bodies. 
None of these estimates, however, are borne out by experience and 
facts. On the other hand, the impatience and repugnance, which 
I must own to having felt in those days towards Protestant Dis- 
senters, were caused wholly by personal or social prejudice. I 
knew too little to like or dislike their principles and systems, and 
I admired many of the Nonconformist heroes, such as Bunyan and 
Wesley. At the same time, I regretted their Nonconformity, 
and even resented it, as a breach in the national unity, an outrage 
to historical theories of the relations between Church and State ; 
but I had no sectarian prejudices, as such, that is for doginatic 
reasons, and certainly I had no taint of any odiwm theologicum 
until I learnt it from the papal theologians. 

I accepted the Church of England as a matter of course, as a 
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natural and necessary part of our county organization; and I 
looked forward, when my time came, to taking my own share in 
its life and work. I was proud of the English Church, as I was of 
the British Empire; but, I must confess, 1 knew little about it, 
historically or theologically, and that little was erroneous. The 
impression I had gained from books and people was that the 
Church ‘of England began with Henry VIII. I was quite willing 
from early teaching, or ingrained prejudice, to side with the 
Reformers as against the Romanists. I did not imagine there 
could be two sides to that question among intelligent and honest 
people; but I did feel, occasionally, that there was an awkward 
chasm yawning between the New Testament and the existing 
Church of England; or, rather, between the beginning of 
Christianity and all modern expressions of it. I had never 
doubted seriously or systematically concerning Christianity itself ; 
but I was very much perplexed, at times, by what I thought was a 
want of continuity in its outward organization. This want made 
Christianity seem to me vague, intangible, and unreal; a senti- 
mental opinion, which would not bear too much examination. I 
believed in the Bible, but the New Testament seemed to me “in 
the air,’ and not connected with any body of Christians, as the Old 
Testament had been with the Jews. My historical reading, such as 
it was, had filled up this blank, to some extent, with the papal and 
medieval Church; but it had not given me a definite knowledge 
of anything much earlier than Gregory I. I knew in a vague way 
about Constantine. I knew nothing of the Oriental Churches and 
the Schism, nor of the older patriarchal constitution. There was a 
horrid blank, so far as my knowledge went, between the New 
Testament and Constantine. Of course, I thought the papal 
Church wholly and hopelessly wrong. I never dreamed of connect- 
ing it with the Apostles; but I could not help seeing that it 
dominated many centuries in the past, and that it covered some 
of the ground over which I was trying and longing to grope my 
way. My ignorance misled me into confusing the terms “ Catholic ” 
and “ Roman Catholic,” in the best manner of a Pope’s Encyclical ; 
and my confusion was worse confounded because I only had 
vague and fallacious notions of what “Catholic” meant. I 
thought it connoted opinions and practices other than those con- 
noted by the term “ Protestant,” and contradictory to them. The 
Protestantism of the English Church was a reality, to which I 
could attach a definite and a historic meaning; but, in spite of 
the liturgy and the creeds, I never suspected that we had any 
serious claim to the word “Catholic,” or that we made any. I 
imagined that, in some antiquarian or genealogical sense, the 
Roman Church was superior to the English ; and I thought, still 
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more erroneously, that the modern Church of Trent and the 
Vatican was the Church of our medieval ancestors. I also felt 
that, for similar reasons, the Jewish Church must be superior to 
the Roman; and I was very much delighted by the preface to 
Lothair when I read it first: I wish I could have understood the 
motto, Nosse omnia hee salus est adolescentulis, before I ventured 
to put my superficial knowledge into action. I did feel very 
strongly that the Jewish religion had a history which was tangible 
and national ; that it had lived and worked by means of an ordered 
and a political constitution ; that it was in some real sense a Church 
or a divine society. In all these respects, as well as in its much 
higher antiquity, the Jewish religion seemed to.me far more impres- 
sive and satisfying than the Christian. These were boyish, idle, 
and superficial notions, but they were quite real and serious to me 
in those days. I did not, in consequence of them, ever think of 
becoming a Jew; and I thought just as little of becoming a Roman 
Catholic. Indeed, pagan Rome was far more attractive to me 
than papal Rome, and. was an object of much deeper veneration. 
Long before I read Gibbon, all my sympathies were against the 
Christian dissenters and innovators, as I thought them, and wholly 
with the superb gods and heroes of the older State. My notion 
was, I suppose, that religions were valuable and venerable in pro- 
portion to their age: that antiquity, continuity, and external 
organization were the most important links in the chain of truth. 
[I thought little of morals or of theology and the nature of the gods, 
but a great deal of the history, the attributes, and the polity of the 
organization or Church through which any religion had come down. 
Without knowing it, I was not very far from the papal or political 
conception of the Church, though my conception was decidedly 
anti-clerical. I had been brought to it solely by a kind of 
historical sense. Christianity, as I knew it, seemed to me with- 
out any such organization or system as I wanted; and this want 
appeared to me the most serious argument against it. Any anti- 
quarian charms or claims, which I connected with the medizval 
and papal Church, seemed to me quite barbarous and modern as 
compared with the splendours of old Rome and the immemorial 
glory of the Jews; and they were more than neutralized, in my 
estimation, by its criminal and cruel history, as I had gathered it 
from Foxe, and from various maudlin romances of the Reforma- 
tion period, to which I had listened impatiently on Sundays. 
And so things had gone with me until I had passed my Fresh- 
man’s year at Cambridge, and had nearly ended my first Long 
Vacation. 

It never once occurred to me, before the autumn of 1874, that 
the Pope and his Church had, or could have, any claims upon my 
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allegiance as a Christian. I liked all the Roman Catholics whom 
I knew, and I did not trouble myself about their private opinions 
or devotions. I lived and dreamed more in the past than in the 
present. I should have drunk confusion to the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Pretender with all the enthusiasm of an eighteenth century 
Whig. My favourite rulers in English history, then as now, were 
Queen Elizabeth, William IIT, Cromwell, and Henry II. I had a 
very strong opinion, to which I have long since returned, that 
popery was not compatible with loyalty to England; and that 
clericalism was thoroughly un-English, or even anti-English. Such 
was my mental ground, if I may so describe it, as it was prepared 
by home influences, by innate or inherited tastes, and by my own 
methods of cultivation. As I look back, I cannot perceive that three 
schools or Cambridge had the smallest effect upon me. I passed 
through them all as an onlooker, or an alien, living my own life, 
thinking my own thoughts, making my own mistakes. The only 
blame I can attach to my various teachers, and to innumerable 
preachers, is that historical Christianity in general, and English 
Christianity in particular, were never put before me in any definite, 
dignified, or tangible form. What I have now to tell was the 
consequence of this grave and most blameable defect. 

It was into ground thus prepared and unprotected that some 
papal seed was thrown, most unexpectedly and suddenly; and, 
finding a congenial soil, it bore fruit with startling rapidity. In the 
early autumn of 1874 I was alone for a night in the London house 
of my papist aunt and uncle, being on my way to join them for a 
few days in Paris. In my bedroom I found one of my cousin’s 
prayer-books, a Garden of the Soul, in Phillp’s grotesque edition, 
garnished with medizval monsters. ut of curiosity and sleepless- 
ness, I read in it ; coming before long to some pages which gave the 
papal theory of the Church: assuming that it was founded on the 
words addressed to Peter in Matthew xvi. 18 ; asserting all the papal 
prerogatives and claims, in the arrogant and ignorant medieval way ; 
asserting the primeval antiquity, the unaltered theology, and the 
exclusive catholicity of the papal sect. From this I passed on to 
the service of Benediction, which made me understand for the first 
time what the Real Presence was, and what possibilities there were 
in that belief. All these statements came to me like a revelation. 
They seemed to bridge over the chasm between the New Testament 
and the nineteenth century in a way that was tangible and clear. 
They showed me there was a Christian polity, embracing many 
nations, existing through all the centuries, with an ordered govern- 
ment and a line of sovereigns. This theory made phrases, such as 
the “Catholic and Apostolic Church,” seem alive and charged with 
meaning. It offered me precisely what I had been desiring 
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blindly, and looking for in vain. I was far from being convinced 
off-hand, but my focus and perspective, both of history and Christi- 
anity, were changed from that hour; and, as I still think, they were 
enlarged in spite of all the errors I was absorbing. I had enough 
superficial knowledge to be delighted with the papal theory, which 
was accommodated so perfectly to my crude and carnal paganism ; 
and I had not enough sound knowledge to detect or suspect the 
garbled history and scholarship, the impudent assertions, the pious 
and cunning frauds, the fallacies aud sophistries, out of which the 
papal theory of the Church is built. 

With these new impressions disturbing me, I joined my relatives 
in Paris. I said nothing to them directly, nor they to me; but 
they must have gathered from my questions and comments as we 
went about sight-seeing that I had a growing interest in their 
Church, and some unexpected knowledge of it. On the following 
Sunday I remember witnessing High Mass for the first time at the 
Madeleine, and, I think, I was more astonished than impressed. 
In the afternoon we saw Vespers and Benediction at Sainte 
Clotilde, and, again, I was very much attracted by Benediction, 
not by the ceremonies, but by the sentiment and theory of it. In 
the evening we heard the barbaric and fanatical devotions at Notre 
Dame des Victoires. These should certainly have repelled me, 
even though I understood little of them; but I was following the 
clue of history, travelling Romewards through the maze by that 
line exclusively, to the place whither all roads in history are said 
to lead; and, through ignorance, I was almost indifferent to 
doctrine, to devotions, and to ritual. These, apart from the papal 
or monarchical theory of the Church, would never have lured me 
out of my political and placid Anglicanism. I had no practical know- 
ledge of High Church people, or of their opinions. As far as I was 
concerned, the Oxford Movement might never have been started. 
I had heard of Newman and Manning, and of secessions to Rome, 
and of Jesuit conspirators among our clergy, but I was neither 
alarmed nor interested by these tales, and I was untouched by any 
of the questions in debate, or by the causes and consequences of 
the Tractarian battle. I had never been perplexed or dubious 
about Orders or Sacraments, or the Apostolical Succession, simply 
because I had never heard of the last phrase, and I attributed no 
definite or spiritual meaning to the others. I had no spiritual 
conception of the Church, as a supernatural society. Neither had 
I a definite theory of the Church, on its political and human side, 
nor any broad and adequate notion of historical Christianity. Into 
this unoccupied and undefended ground, a knowledge of the papal 
monarchy was intruded, suddenly, and it occupied the vacant place. 
I cannot tell whether the Anglican Via Media, if I had known it, 
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would have satisfied or saved me then, but probably it would not. 
At any rate, I learnt the papal theory of the Church before I had 
any sacramental or sacerdotal theories of religion. These were to 
me the consequences of the papal theory: they were not, as with 
most Anglican seceders, the causes leading their dupes through 
medizvalism back into popery. I had stumbled, without knowing 
it, and without warning, upon the key to the whole position. I had 
nothing to oppose to the papal theory of the Church: it seemed to 
answer all my vague historical desires and wants; and I had no 
serious difficulties or objections in theology to overcome. Starting 
thus with the papacy, instead of ending with it as Newman says 
he did, I went on to learn something about sacramental and sacer- 
dotal notions of Christianity. As I did not know that the English 
Church permitted any of these views, or professed to satisfy them, 
my destination was almost inevitable from the first. I consulted 
nobody, on either side, for about six months; but I do not think, 
on looking back, that any advocate, or any arguments on the 
English side, would have influenced me; because the papal theory 
is adapted so perfectly to superficial semi-ignorance, as well as to 
a narrow and sweeping logic, which ignores facts and triumphs 
over history. It is a deductive theory, effectual only when it 
can assume its own false premisses, and can argue from them 
in its own specious and seductive way. Induction, as I now 
see, and a wide, impartial presentation of all the facts in 
Christian history, are absolutely destructive to the papal theory ; 
but [ was neither mature nor learned enough to have under- 
stood a broader, truer, and more spiritual presentation of Chris- 
tianity, or to have been influenced, as I was later, by those 
political, social, and moral arguments which are even more 
damaging to the papal system. I must point out here, as a grave 
warning to all teachers and controversialists, the immense and 
incalculable harm that was done to me by the prejudiced, ignorant, 
and inaccurate notions of Romanism which I had heard in talk, or 
had presented to me in silly tracts, in partisan histories, in Evan- 
gelical fictions, and other bad or foolish literature of those kinds. 
When I came to know something of the Roman doctrines, such as 
Purgatory or Transubstantiation, as explained and understood by 
the Romanists themselves, I saw at once how they had been 
libelled and I had been deceived by Protestant ignorance or 
malice, and that discovery had a very serious effect upon my 
action. It led me to distrust my old position, and everything I 
had been taught init. It also kept me froin discussing the matter 
with old friends, because I saw how very little they understood of 
the questions in dispute. I cannot make an apology for Roman 
Catholic history, except by saying that I was about equally 
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deceived by the pious historians on both sides, and it took me 
many years to construct an impartial Church history for myself. 
I was, however, so much displeased by the way I had been misled 
as to Roman Catholic beliefs, that I was inclined, perhaps too 
easily, to unlearn a great deal of my Protestant history. My moral 
is that children should be nourished upon sober, genuine, and 
impartial history; that enquirers about Romanisin should have 
its doctrines explained to them fully and fairly, out of Roman 
Catholic authorities, and in their authentic words. There is not a 
single point of the controversy on which the Roman apologists 
cannot be met and refuted easily by those who have the know- 
ledge, and any tampering with truths and facts, whether by 
ignorance or prejudice, is bound to recoil on the persons or the 
cause of such offenders. It was the recoil from Protestant libels 
and misstatements which drew me at last into the papal Church: 
and a similar recoil, when I discovered the more serious extent and 
gravity of the Roman tampering with truths and facts, drove me 
out of the papal Church; more slowly, indeed, but with much 
greater finality and force. 

After thus meeting with the papal theory in a Garden of the 
Soul, and being led, apparently, to what I had been seeking long 
and blindly, I waited for six months, pondering these fresh notions, 
fitting them into my general scheme of life and thought, weighing 
and testing them so far as I was able. The problem, for me, was 
extremely simple, because I had come at once to the centre of the 
Roman Catholic system, to the keystone of the building, which 
dominates it all, and upon which it all depends. I had no know- 
ledge of Scripture or the Fathers, which I could oppose to the 
papal interpretation of Matthew xvi. 18. None of the Protestant 
explanations, which I read, grappled with the words. They seemed 
rather to evade than to explain them. I thought their arguments 
lamentably weak and fatuous. Neither had I a sufficient know- 
ledge of Church history to oppose to the deductions and argu- 
ments drawn by the Papists from that text. As I could not 
refute their premisses, I was not able to reject their conclusions; 
and so I accepted them all. My formal acceptance was made in 
London, at the Jesuit Church in Farm Street, in April, 1875, on 
my way back from Worcestershire for the summer term at Cam- 
bridge. I was received by Father Gallwey, at that time a promi- 
nent and an influential Jesuit. My introduction to him, given at 
my own request, was the only direct and overt act undertaken 
by my Roman Catholic relations in the whole progress of the 
affair. On looking back, I think Father Gallwey is censurable in 
two points. First, as far as knowledge goes, I certainly was not fit 
to have been received: I knew neither what I was leaving nor 
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what I was joining, except according to my own crude notions, and 
I cannot say I was enlightened by my Jesuit adviser. Even then I 
felt he was ready “to compass sea and land to make one proselyte,” 
at any cost. Secondly, he should have compelled me, before I took 
any action, to have discussed the matter openly and honestly with 
my relations: his advice, however, was all in the opposite direction, 
in the direction of secresy and surprise, of ill-manners and foul 
play ; and thus I was piloted into the Roman Catholic Church. I 
entered it solely because the papal theory supplied something that 
I had felt the want of in Christian history, and I accepted that 
theory because I believed the papal interpretation of Matthew xvi. 
18. My acceptance was a deliberate act of private judgment, 
made upon insufficient knowledge. In a following number I hope 
to explain how my knowledge became less insufficient, and how, 
in consequence, my better-informed private judgment led me to 
repudiate and reject the papal claims, together with everything 
that depends on them. It was an inadequate and a childish con- 
ception of history that misled me into the papal Church; it was a 
matured and a more definite knowledge of history which forced me 
out. In each case my proceeding was a deliberate act of private 
judgment. 

ARTHUR GALTON, 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE HALT AT BLOEMFONTEIN. 


Lorp Roserts reached Cape Town on January 10th, and within a 
month had orgarized a British field force sufficiently mobile and 
sufficiently formidable to change the whole course of the campaign, 
which up to that moment had been uniformly unfavourable to 
British arms. On February 12th this force, consisting of 23,000 
infantry, 11,000 mounted men, and forty-eight guns, with a trans- 
port of over 700 waggons drawn by 9,000 mules and oxen, entered 
the Free State. Three days later Kimberley was relieved, and 
twelve days after that the Boer force, under General Cronje, sur- 
rendered at Paardeberg (Majuba Day, February 27th). On the 
following day came the news from Natal of the relief of Lady- 
smith. On March 13th, z.¢c., only twenty-nine days from the com- 
mencement of his forward movement, Lord Roberts made an un- 
opposed entry into Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State. As the Commander-in-Chief observed in the modest Army 
Order he issued on the completion of this first stage of the cam- 
paign, “This is a record of which any army might be proud—a 
Tecord which could not have been achieved except by earnest, 
well-disciplined men, determined to do their duty, whatever the 
difficulties and dangers. Exposed to the extreme heat of the day, 
bivouacking under heavy rain, marching long distances, often on 
reduced rations, all ranks have displayed an endurance, cheerful- 
ness, and gallantry which is beyond all praise.” Lord Roberts’ 
enthusiasm for his troops is only equalled by their devotion to him. 
As The Times Bloemfontein correspondent wrote :—“ The march- 
ing of the Army Corps throughout has been superb. The Guards 
Brigade marched from 3 p.m. yesterday to 1 p.m. to-day (March 
13th) with two and a half hours sleep, but every man in the force 
is willing to work till he drops for Lord Roberts. Every march, 
every movement, and every victory increases his popularity and 
strengthens the Army’s confidence in him. All the troops realize 
that they are taking part in the most famous march of recent 
times.” The sentiment of our soldiers found unexpected and grace- 
ful utterance in the speech of the Russian Military Attaché with 
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Lord Roberts (Count Stakhovitch), who, at the Commander-in- 
Chief’s dinner to the foreign Attachés (March 21st), on behalf of his 
colleagues, “expressed their pride at the privilege they enjoyed in 
accompanying the great English Field-Marshal on his extra- 


” 


ordinary and unprecedented march.” By a curious coincidence, at 
this very moment the Boers were being gravely told by their leaders 
that Russia was at war with England, and that London had been 
captured and proclaimed Russian territory. 


Because Lord Roberts relieved Kimberley, captured General 
Cronje, and occupied Bloemfontein within a month of moving, 
sanguine persons apparently imagined that, after a day or two’s 
stay at Bloemfontein, he would resume his victorious march and 
enter Pretoria in another month. One might have hoped that 
by this time our optimists would have learnt to realize the 
difficulties of campaigning in a country of such magnificent dis- 
tances as South Africa, and that allowance would be made for the 
wear and tear of war, and the need of recuperation after strenuous 
exertions and serious privations. One might also have expected 
that people would appreciate the magnitude of the task of creating 
a base of supplies for a large army. However, when great military 
pundits like Lord Wolseley are quoted as declaring that Pretoria 
will fall by May 15th, it is perhaps unreasonable to expect out- 
siders to take a more rational view. A halt of a fortnight or three 
weeks would, in any case, have been necessary, but it was over five 
weeks before any serious movement was made. Against such a long 
delay, so keen and energetic a commander as Lord Roberts, who 
is the very last man to allow the grass to grow under his feet, must 
have chafed. But the great loss of horses in galloping into Kim- 
berley (1,500 out of 5,000) and in the subsequent operations (which 
had been foreseen by the correspondents, who had, unavailingly, 
warned the War Office and exhorted them betimes to purchase and 
dispatch remounts), reduced the British forces once more to immo- 
bility, and prevented them from following up the Boers while they 
were still demoralized by the surrender of Cronje. Indeed, for 
some time after their entry into Bloemfontein our troops were so 
crippled for want of horses, which only arrived in driblets, that 
pessimists began to entertain fears for the safety of that place, 
while foreigners gleefully prepared us for another Moscow. There 
had also been one other miscalculation. It had been assumed that 
the War Office knew that winter followed summer in South Africa as 
elsewhere, and that, as that country is situated to the south of the 
equator, our spring would be its autumn, and that summer clothing 
would be replaced by warm winter clothing when the cold weather 
came. This proved to be an unfounded assumption, for it shortly 
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transpired that Lord Roberts could not move for want of clothing 
for his men, as much as for want of horses. It is even said 
that there was no superabundance of food. No reasonable person 
expects a great campaign to be carried through without some 
blunders, but at the end of six months the authorities may surely 
be asked to study the seasons in South Africa, and to keep up an 
unbroken stream of horses and supplies. 


Apart from the delay which was inevitable on military grounds 
there were, perhaps, some political reasons for remaining at Bloein- 
fontein. Lord Roberts, like every great soldier, is also a statesman. 
He continually bears in mind the peace that will follow the war. 
Since entering the I’ree State he has made all possible efforts to 
detach and reconcile its inhabitants—with whom Great Britain has 
no independent quarrel—to our presence, and to induce them to 
turn their swords into ploughshares. It was advisable to see 
whether the Free Staters, who declared themselves willing to 
accept the terms of the British proclamation, would loyally ob- 
serve them, or whether their native “slimness” would prove too 
strong. There was known to be a considerable minority of pro- 
British burghers, many of them Englishmen, whose welcome 
to our troops was thoroughly genuine, and who regard the British 
annexation of the Orange Free State with equanimity and en- 
thusiasm. There need be no anxiety as to their action. Many of 
them live in and around Bloemfontein, and our one duty as regards 
them is to see that the Union Jack raised by Lord Roberts is never 
pulled down. The problem at the capital itself was thus a fairly 
simple one from the first, but our policy as regards burghers living 
beyond that town who had surrendered, or professed to surrender, 
and had retired to their farms was more complicated. By accepting 
their allegiance, we had pledged ourselves to protect the loyalists 
and to deal with the traitors. As one of the correspondents put the 
cuse of the former, “The best type of farmers claim that, having 
now promised to take no further part in the war, they shall be 
adequately protected against attacks from the Boer forces still in 
the tield.’? One of Lord Roberts’ earliest acts, therefore, was to 
send small columns “in various directions to register names and 
take over arms,” while demonstrating that the required protection 
was at hand. Several of these pacific missions were busy about 
the 20th March. Of the larger movements may be noted General 
French’s expedition to Thaba N’chu, which is forty miles east of 
Bloemfontein ; a detachment from General Gatacre’s headquarters 
at Springfontein, to the south of Bloemfontein, occupied Smith- 
field, which is forty miles north of Aliwal North, while General 
Clements went on a very successful tour to the south-west of Bloem- 
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fontein. The only serious force of Boers remaining “in being” 
in the southern part of the Free State was Commandant Olivier’s, 
consisting of 5,000 men and sixteen guns, which was withdrawing 
before General Brabant, and which, it was hoped, night be driven 
towards General French, who was lying in wait for it at Thaba 
N’chu with such horses as he could muster. The official despatch 
issued from Bloemfontein so early as the 24th March, declared that 
“the country south of this place is generally settling down. 
Numbers of arms have been delivered up, and people are begin- 
ning to realize the advantage of bringing in supplies for sale.” 
But a disquieting note was simultaneously sounded from Spring- 
fontein by The Times correspondent at that place. He declared 
that the “ present temper of the burghers of the Free State in the 
occupied territory should be received with caution,” as a large 
proportion of the surrendered arms were of obsolete patterns— 
the modern Mauser being carefully secreted. This to some extent 
prepared us for the “ unfortunate occurrences ” which subsequently 
took place. 


It is unnecessary to confuse the reader with any detailed descrip- 
tion of the somewhat complicated movements which occurred be- 
tween the end of March and the middle of April. 1t is sufficient 
to say that Lord Roberts’ opinion as to the pacification of the Free 
State was fully verified as regards the country south of a line drawn 
from Kimberley to Bloemfontein, but that the country forming the 
angle to the south-east of Bloemfontein, ée., to the east of the rail- 
way, remained in a dubious condition. Commandant Olivier used 
his opportunities, and exploited our immobility with much skill and 
judgment, withdrawing at one moment before General Brabant, 
while eluding General French, and subsequently returning and 
attacking small British detachments, and vanishing again as our 
reinforcements approached. It is to be hoped that in their 
anxiety to capture the fragment of General Brabant’s force, 
which they have surrounded at Wepener, the Boers may have 
remained too long to escape the immense net which, at the time 
of writing, Lord Roberts has so skilfully spread out forthem. But 
they have shown themselves to be such amazingly slippery fish 
that it would Ibe rash to anticipate their capture before they are 
actually caught. It is observable that while Commandant Olivier 
has moved about in a surprising inanner, which has occasionally 
disconcerted us, he has accomplished remarkably little, and it 
speaks volumes for the vigilance and alertness of our officers and 
men on the principal line of communications, viz., the railway be- 
tween Springfontein and Bloemfontein, that, though it runs through 
over a hundred miles of lately hostile country, it has remained 
32* 
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intact. The Boers have threatened it at several points, but they 
have not ventured to attack it anywhere. For this reason their 
counter-offensive must be pronounced a failure. It has been simply 
confined to a series of irritating and occasionally galling, but quite 
ineffectual—pin pricks. As Lord Roberts, like every wise com- 
mander, keeps his plans to himself, there can be no harm in 
mentioning that the quidnuncs predict that as soon as he has 
cleared the enemy from the south-east of the Orange State the 
advance northwards will begin. The British Army is not expected 
to meet with any serious resistance until it reaches Kroonstaat 
(120 miles north of Bloemfontein) which is the temporary seat of 
Government of that part of the State which still acknowledges 
President Steyn. It is even considered doubtful whether any very 
determined stand will be made at Kroonstaat, which our infantry 
should reach in about a fortnight from the time they start. The 
rapidity and success of the march from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
chiefly depends upon the number of mounted men Lord Roberts 
can put and keep in the field. The wasteage of horses during 
the present campaign has been, and will be, tremendous. It is 
calculated that no less than 5,000 fresh ones will be required per 
month. Has the War Office made any serious effort to supply 


this reserve, or do “unmounted men” continue to be “ preferred” 
in Pall Mall ? 


OCCURRENCES—UNFORTUNATE AND OTHERWISE. 


During the halt at Bloemfontein there have been three unfor- 
tunate occurrences bearing a strong family likeness to one another, 
and suggesting that British officers are as stupid and careless as the 
ordinary British civilian. We are unable to accept the complacent 
civilian opinion that these episodes betoken a special stamp of 
stupidity peculiar to the military, and unknown, eg., in the British 
politician, the British manufacturer, or the British journalist. We 
British are a slow-witted and unintelligent people, and the sooner 
we realize this unpleasant fact the better. Our Army is helping to 
open English eyes to our great national failing, but its missionary 
work will be wasted if we attribute its numerous blunders during 
the War to the fact that certain Englishmen are officers rather 
than to the fact that these officers are Englishmen. On March 
24th Lord Roberts telegraphed :—“ An unfortunate occurrence hap- 
pened yesterday. Lieutenant-Colonel Crabbe, Captain Trotter, and 
Lieutenant the Hon. E. Lygon, Grenadier Guards, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Codrington, Coldstream Guards, rode eight or nine miles 
beyond their camp on the Modder River without any escort, except 
a trooper of the Grahamstown Light Horse. They were fired upon 
by a party of Boers. Lygon was killed, Crabbe wounded (in two 
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places); Codrington, severe flesh wound, upper leg; Trotter, very 
serious wound, right forearm, bone broken (since amputated). 
The trooper, named Turner, was also wounded slightly.” When 
all the party were hors de combat, one of the officers waved a white 
pocket-handkerchief, and “ the Boers came to their assistance and 
did all they possibly could for them, attending to their wounds 
and getting them conveyed to the nearest farm.” They were 
subsequently brought into Bloemfontein, and it is understood that 
the survivors will return to England under parole. The Times 
Bloemfontein correspondent fills in the details of this unlucky 
affair. It appears that these venturesome officers were out on a 
foraging expedition, thirteen miles north of Bloemfontein. They 
entered Karee Siding to examine the telegraph communica- 
tions, and, on riding out, saw a picket of four mounted Boers on 
a neighbouring kopje, who turned sharply and appeared to be 
making off. The officers “conceived the idea of catching them, 
and divided on both sides of the kopje. On closing in they were 
met with rifle fire at short range,” with the results mentioned. 
Colonel Crabbe, the senior. officer of the party, had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his excellent leading in Lord Methuen’s 
campaign. He is anything but a “stupid” man, though engaged 
in this foolhardy enterprise. 


The second mishap was far more serious, as it involved the loss 
of seven Horse Artillery guns and over 400 officers and men in 
killed, wounded, and missing (March 31st). Lord Roberts’ account 
was as clear as usual. It appears that Colonel Broadwood, one of 
our best cavalry officers, who appears to have been in no way 
responsible for the disaster, was at Thaba N’chu, which is thirty- 
eight miles east of Bloemfontein, with a small force, when he learnt 
that the enemy was approaching in overwhelming strength from 
the north and east. So he retired during the night towards the 
Waterworks, which are seventeen miles nearer Bloemfontein. There 
he bivouacked, but at dawn he was shelled from three sides by the 
enemy. ‘Then, according to the official account, “ he immediately 
despatched {his two Horse Artillery batteries and his baggage 
towards Bloemfontein, covering them with his cavalry. Some two 
miles from the Waterworks the road crosses a deep nullah or spruit, 
in which, during the night, a force of Boers had concealed them- 
selves. So well were they hidden that our leading scouts passed 
over the drift without discovering them, and it was not until the 
waggons and guns were entering the drift that the Boers showed 
themselves and opened fire.” Many of the drivers and horses were 
at once shot down at short range and several of the guns captured, 
the remainder galloping away covered by Roberts’ Horse, Lord 
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Roberts adds :—“ Meanwhile Lieutenant Chester Master, of Riming- 
ton’s Scouts, had found a passage across the spruit unoccupied by 
the enemy, by which the remainder of Broadwood’s force crossed 
and reformed with great steadiness, notwithstanding all that had 
previously occurred.” At the same time Lord Roberts announced 
the prompt measures he had taken to save the situation. The Ninth 
Division, under General Colville, had made a magnificent march to 
the Waterworks, followed by General French with two cavalry 
brigades. Nevertheless, the Boers were able to get away with the 
captured guns and with comparatively little loss. From their 
point of view it was a brilliant operation. The name of the 
officer in charge of the convoy remains shrouded in mystery, which 
has given the gossips a fine opportunity to exercise their talents. 


A few days later (April 5th) Lord Roberts was constrained 
to report yet another misfortune of an equally exasperating 
character :— 


‘* Another unfortunate occurrence has taken place, resulting, I fear, in capture 
of a party of infantry, consisting of three companies of Royal Irish Rifles and 
two companies of 9th Regiment Mounted Infantry, near Reddersburg, a little 
to east of Bethany Railway Station. 

‘“Within few miles of this place they were surrounded by stronger force of 
enemy with four or five guns. Detachment held out from before} noon on 3rd 
until 9 a.m. on 4th, and then apparently surrendered ; for it is reported firing 
ceased at that time. 

“Immediately I heard the news on the afternoon of the 3rd I ordered Gatacre 
to proceed from Springfontein, his present headquarters, to Reddersburg with 
all possible speed, and I despatched the Cameron Highlanders from here to 
Bethany. He arrived at Reddersburg 10.30 a.m. yesterday without opposition, 
but could get no news of missing detachment. 

“ There can be no doubt that whole party have been taken prisoners.” 


Reddersburg is thirty-seven miles to the south of Bloemfontein and 
eleven miles north-east of Bethany Railway Station, which is about 
fifty miles north-east of Springfontein—General Gatacre’s head- 
quarters. The captured detachment must have been sent out-— 
unaccompanied by artillery—on a reconnaissance. On_ being 
attacked it took up what was described as “the best available 
position, but an indefensible one,” and here held out against an 
overwhelming Boer force of 5,000, possessing several guns, until food, 
water, and ammunition were exhausted, when they surrendered, just. 
as help was, unknown to them, at hand. But how General 
Gatacre, with a force of only 1,500 men, could have been reasonably 
expected to relieve the detachment is not transparent. This unlucky 
2nd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles had already suffered heavy losses 
at Stormberg, where so many of them were captured. That head- 
quarters took a serious view of the present fiasco is perhaps indi- 
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cated by the subsequent announcement that General Gatacre had 
been ordered to England. Under the circumstances it is hardly 
credible that the War Office should contemplate reinstating him 
in the important home command he vacated when appointed to a 
Division in South Africa, Such a proceeding would stultify the 
Army. 


Against these unfortunate occurrences there has been some set- 
off. Lord Methuen conducted a creditable little enterprise near 
Boshof, to the north-west of Kimberley, on April 5th, which 
resulted in the destruction of a detachment of foreign filibusters, 
under the French adventurer, Colonel Villebois de Mareuil, who was 
killed. The enemy occupied the usual kopje. Lord Scarborough’s 
squadron of Yeomanry went round by the left, and the Kimberley 
mounted corps, under Colonel Peakman, by the right,the rest of the 
Yeomanry being in front. The Yeomanry were under the command 
of Lord Chesham, while the whole force, which included the 4th 
Battery of Field Artillery, was under Lord Methuen. When the 
enemy were encircled the troops dismounted and attacked in a 
methodical and determined manner, making use of every available 
bit of cover. After three and a half hours’ fighting the kopje was 
stormed and the enemy surrendered, but not without playing the 
white flag trick, which resulted in the murder of one of our officers 
(Lieutenant Williams). Happily the murderer was instantly de- 
tected and killed. None of the enemy escaped, Colonel Villebois 
and some other “ Boers” being killed, eight wounded, and fifty-four 
being taken prisoners. Among the latter were only three Dutch- 
men, the rest being Frenchmen, Russians, and Germans. We 
lost four killed, including Captain Cecil Boyle, a most popular 
sportsman. It was the Imperial Yeomanry’s baptism of fire, and 
they are reported to have conducted themselves in an exemplary 
manner, the officers showing skill and judgment as well as courage, 
while the men were under excellent discipline and took an in- 
telligent interest in their horses which might be emulated by other 
mounted bodies. It will be noted that on this occasion, at any rate, 
the foreign scum with the Boers, and not the Boers themselves, 
were presumably responsible for the dastardly murder under the 
white flag. This action had several useful effects. In the first 
place it helped to restore confidence in Lord Methuen’s leadership, 
which had been sadly shattered at Magersfontein. It checked 
the hostile raids on the western frontier of Cape Colony, and dis- 
couraged the rebels while encouraging the loyalists and steadying 
the waverers. The French were furious at the loss of Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil, whose war experience the French Ltat-Major 
hoped to utilize. The Boers seem to have been rather pleased 
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than otherwise at the loss of foreign mercenaries, who had been 
more expense and bother than they were worth. 


The gallant defence of Wepener has been one of the most credit- 
able episodes of the war, and it is none the less appreciated in 
England for being a strictly Colonial success. This place is to the 
south-west of Bloemfontein, and within General Brabant’s sphere 
of operations. It was occupied by a detachment of about 1,500 
men under Colonel Dalgety, of the Cape Rifles. They were cut 
off and surrounded by several Boer commandos on April 7th. 
Desperate fighting took place during the following days, and con- 
siderable anxiety was felt as to the fate of our small force. We 
have not yet had any clear account of the operations, but it would 
appear that Colonel Dalgety and his gallant garrison were com- 
pletely successful in beating off their assailants, who sustained 
heavy losses and wearied of their undertaking. Ten days after the 
isolation of Wepener Lord Roberts was able to report (April 17th) : 
“The force at Wepener is still surrounded, but it is reported that 
the enemy are attacking in a very half-hearted manner and are 
anxious about their communications, hearing that forces are 
approaching Wepener from two directions, one under General 
Rundle vié Reddersburg, and another under General Brabant, with 
Hart’s Brigade in support, via Rouxville.” At the time of writing 
General Rundle’s force has commenced attacking the Boers, and the 
relief of Wepener is regarded as assured. Colonel Dalgety and 
his men are to be heartily congratulated on their stubborn, skilful 
and successful resistance. They detained a large number of Boers, 
who might have done much mischief elsewhere, and who ought 


now, in their turn, to be in danger of defeat and capture by the 
reinforcements. 


NATAL. 


There has been no news of any importance from Natal since the 
relief of Ladysmith on February 28th, though we have occasionally 
been in brief and barren contact with the enemy to the north of 
that place, and the once familiar names of Elands-laagte and 
Waschbank are beginning to reappear in the telegrams. There 
has been some rearrangement of commands, and some removal of 
troops to Cape Colony—General Lyttelton, eg., gets a Division, 
which he has earned by the considerable capacity he has displayed 
throughout a trying campaign, which as we now know has been 
marked by considerable incapacity. General Hunter, who by com- 
mon consent is a soldier of remarkable powers, also obtains a 
Division, which has since been transferred to Bloemfontein to 
participate in Lord Roberts’ advance. It appears that, con- 
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trary to the sensational statements made at the time by excited 
correspondents on the spot and interested apologists of the War 
Office, we did not capture a single Boer gun in relieving Lady- 
smith. This is a somewhat serious matter. For months past the 
British public have been fired with glowing anticipations of the 
great haul of “siege” guns that would be made as soon as their 
removal became imperative. The poor, deluded Boers were posi- 
tively pitied for their fatuity in saddling themselves with “ immo- 
bile” pieces which they could not possibly save in case of retreat. 
Their conduct was deemed all the more unaccountable seeing that 
they might have been the proud possessors of such guns as our 
15-pounders, which according to Lord Wolseley and his fuglemen 
are the best in the world. However, this legend has been 
summarily shattered, like other legends brought to the test of 
experience. The Times correspondent, writing from Ladysmith on 
March 22nd, informs us that :— 


“*Unmolested in their retreat, the Boers retired after the Battle of Pieters, 

taking with them all their guns and most of their baggage. A number of the 
Free State Boers had already left Natal when they heard of Lord Roberts’ inva- 
sion, and the remainder now went westward by road and railway to the Drakens- 
berg passes. The main body, however, retreated northward to the Biggarsberg, 
about thirty miles north of Ladysmith. It was estimated that during Feb- 
ruary 28th and March Ist two thousand waggons passed up the Newcastle and 
Dundee Roads. The heavy guns were taken by train, the last train leaving on 
the afternoon of March lst, and behind it the bridges and culverts were blown 
up.” 
Since their withdrawal from Ladysmith, from 5,000 to 9,000 Boers 
have remained on the Biggarsberg, holding very strong positions 
commanding the Newcastle and Dundee Roads respectively- 
General Clery’s force is within ten miles of the main body near 
Elands-laagte. The enemy also hold the passes in the Drakensberg 
to the west of Ladysmith. There has, so far, been no hint of any 
serious British movement, and some of the troops seem to have 
suffered from the prolonged inaction. The Times correspondent 
tells us:—“ There is a good deal of sickness amongst both the 
garrison (i.e. the garrison of Ladysmith, which has been removed 
to Colenso to recruit under General Lyttelton) and the relief 
column, but it is not of a serious order; and is probably due, in 
the case of the former, to too much good food after their previous 
short commons, and, in the case of the latter, to extra rations and 
no work.” Why this lethargy in Natal ? 


MAFEKING. 


Although the only definite news concerning Mafeking received 
during the past month has been unsatisfactory, it has been power- 
less to disturb the buoyant belief that somehow or other this 
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heroic little garrison will confound its enemies until relieved, 
The repulse of Colonel Plumer’s plucky effort to reach it from the 
north, when he was within a few miles, was a bitter disappoint- 
ment; but the success of such a small force was out of the 
question. There have been rumours of other expeditions, but the 
only one of which we have knowledge is that of Sir Frederick 
Carrington, who is bringing 5,000 men via Beira, Salisbury and 
Buluwayo, which can hardly reach Mafeking before the end of 
May at the earliest. It is to be hoped that the authorities will 
make a note of the daring and brilliant performance of Lieutenant 
Smitheman, who succeeded in penetrating the Boer lines and 
entering Mafeking in the beginning of April. He subsequently 
returned to Colonel Plumer’s camp. 


THE STORY OF SPION KOP. 


The publication of the official account of the terrible fiasco which 
culminated at Spion Kop (see London Gazette, April 16th) has 
caused a painful impression which is only relieved by the increased 
confidence inspired by the frank and fearless sagacity displayed 
in Lord Roberts’ criticism of the operations and the operators. 
He applies sound principles with insight and impartiality. In 
forwarding Sir Redvers Buller’s despatch “describing the advance 
across the Tugela River on the 17th and 18th January, and the 
capture and evacuation of the Spion Kop position on the 23rd and 
24th January, as well as certain minor operations between the 19th 
and 24th January on the eastern line of advance,” the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (writing from Army Headquarters, South Africa, 
Camp Dekiel Drift, Riet River, February 13th, 1900) observes :-— 
“The plan of operations is not very clearly described in the 
despatches themselves, but it may be gathered from them and 
the accompanying documents themselves that the original 
intention was to cross the Tugela at or near Trichardt’s Drift, and 
thence, by following the road past Fair View and Acton Homes, 
to gain the open plain north of Spion Kop, the Boer position in 
front of Potgieter’s Drift being too strong to be taken by direct 
attack. The whole force, less one brigade, was placed under the 
orders of Sir Charles Warren, who, the day after he had crossed 
- the Tugela, seems to have consulted his general and principal 
staff officers, and to have come to the conclusion that the flanking 
movement which Sir Redvers Buller had mentioned in his secret 
instructions was impracticable on account of the insufficiency of 
supplies. He accordingly decided to advance by the more 
direct road leading north-east and branching off from a 
point east of Three Tree Hill. The selection of this road 
necessitated the capture and retention of Spion Kop, but 
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whether it would have been equally necessary to occupy 
Spion Kop, had the line of advance indicated by Sir Redvers 
Buller been followed, is not stated in the correspondence.” 
Upon Sir Charles Warren’s decision to depart from the agreed 
plan the Commander-in-Chief remarks :—“ As Sir Charles Warren 
considered it impossible to make the wide flanking movement 
which was recommended, if not actually prescribed, in his secret 
instructions, he should at once have acquainted Sir Redvers Buller 
with the course of action which he proposed to adopt. There is 
nothing to show whether he did so or not, but it seems only fair 
to Sir Charles Warren to point out that Sir Redvers Buller appears 
throughout to have been aware of what was happening. On 
several occasions he was present during the operations. He 
repeatedly gave advice to his subordinate commander, and on the 
day after the withdrawal from Spion Kop he resumed the chief 
command.” Lord Roberts condemns the abandonment of Spion 
Kop in language which closes the controversy :— 


*‘ As regards the withdrawal of the troops from the Spion Kop position, which, 
though occupied almost without opposition in the early morning of the 24th 
January, had to be held throughout the day under an extremely heavy fire, and 
the retention of which had become essential to the relief of Ladysmith, I regret that 
Tam unable to concur with Sir Redvers Buller in thinking that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thorneycroft exercised a wise discretion in ordering the troops to retire, Even 
admitting that due preparations may not have been made for strengthening the 
position during the night, reorganizing the defence, and bringing up artillery—in 
regard to which Sir Charles Warren’s report does not altogether bear out Sir 
Redvers Buller’s contention—admitting also that the senior officers on the summit of 
the hill might have been more promptly informed of the measures taken by Sir Charles 
Warren to,support and reinforce them, I am of opinion that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thorneycroft’s assumption of responsibility and authority was wholly inexcusable. 
During the night the enemy’s fire, if it did not cease altogether, could not have been 
formidable, and, though lamp signalling was not possible at the time, owing to the 
supply of oil having failed, it would not have taken more than two or three hours 
at most for Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft to communicate by messenger with 
Major-General Coke or Sir Charles Warren, and to receive a reply. Major-General 
Coke appears to have left Spion Kop, at 9.30 p.m., for the purpose of consulting 
with Sir Charles Warren, and up to that hour the idea of a withdrawal had not 
been entertained, Yet almost immediately after Major-General Coke’s departure 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft issued an order, without reference to superior 
authority, which upset the whole plan of operations, and rendered unavailing the 
sacrifices which had already been made to carry it into effect.” 


While blaming Colonel Thorneycroft’s disastrous decision to 
evacuate the dearly-bought summit, Lord Roberts, with his un- 
failing fairness, praises that officer for his previous conduct :— 
“On the other hand, it is only right to state that Lieut.-Colonel 
Thorneycroft appears to have behaved in a very gallant manner 
throughout the day, and it was doubtless due, in a great measure, 
to his exertions and example that the troops continued to hold the 
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summit of the hill until directed to retire.” The action of another 
officer was especially distinguished :— 


‘*The conduct of Captain Phillips, Brigade-Major of the 10th Brigade, on the 
occasion in question, is deserving of high commendation. He did his best to 
rectify the mistake which was being made, but it was too late. Signalling com- 
munication was not re-established until 2.30 a.m. on the 25th January, and by 
that time the naval guns could not have reached the summit of the hill before day- 
break, Major-General Coke did not return, and Lieutenant-Colonel Thorney- 
croft had gone away. Moreover, most of the troops had begun to leave the 
hill, and the working parties, with the half company of Royal Engineers, had also 
withdrawn.” 


In a few simple sentences the Commander-in-Chief depicts the 
general chaos to which he attributes the loss of Spion Kop :—“ It 
is to be regretted that Sir Charles Warren did not himself visit 
Spion Kop during the afternoon or evening, knowing, as he did, 
that the state of affairs there was very critical, and that the loss of 
the position would involve the failure of the operations. He was, 
consequently, obliged to summon Major-General Coke to his head- 
quarters in the evening in order that he might ascertain how mat- 
ters were going on, and the command on Spion Kop thus devolved 
on Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft ; but Major-General Coke was 
not aware of this. About midday, under instructions from Sir 
Redvers Buller, Sir Charles Warren had directed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thorneycroft to assume command on the summit of the 
hill, with the temporary rank of Brigadier-General ; but this order 
was not communicated to Major-General Coke, who, until he left 
the position at 9.30 p.m., was under the impression that the com- 
mand had devolved on Colonel Hill, as senior officer, after Colonel 
Crofton had been wounded. Omissions or mistakes of this nature 
may be trivial in themselves, yet may exercise an important influ- 
ence on the course of events; and I think that Sir Redvers Buller 
is justified in remarking that ‘there was a want of organization 
and system which acted most unfavourably on the defence.’” Lord 
Roberts closes his despatch with a commendation of the plan to 
relieve Ladysmith, a censure upon Sir Charles Warren, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and Colonel Thorneycroft for the manner in which it was 
put in execution, and a warm enconium on the troops engaged :— 
“The attempt to relieve Ladysmith, described in these despatches, 
was well devised, and I agree with Sir Redvers Buller in thinking 
that it ought to have succeeded. That it failed may, in some 
measure, be due to the difficulties of the ground and the com- 
manding positions held by the enemy—probably, also, to errors of 
judgment and want of administrative capacity on the part of Sir 
Charles Warren. But whatever faults Sir Charles Warren may 
have committed, the failure must also be ascribed to the disincli- 
nation of the officer in supreme command to assert his authority 
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and see that what he thought best was done, and also to the 
unwarrantable and needless assumption of responsibility by a 
subordinate officer. The gratifying feature of these despatches 


is the admirable behaviour of the troops throughout the opera- 
tions.” 


In fairness to the distinguished officers whose conduct is im- 
pugned, it is necessary to reproduce almost in extenso the despatches 
containing their versions of this extraordinary episode. From 
Spearman’s Hill, on January 30th, Sir Redvers Buller writes :— 


“ T have the honour to report that General Sir Charles Warren’s Division hav- 
ing arrived at Estcourt, less two battalions, 10th Brigade, which were left at the 
Cape, by the 7th January, it moved to Frere on the 9th. 

‘*The column moved as ordered, but torrents of rain fell on the 9th, which 
filled all the spruits, and, indeed, rendered many of them impassable for many 
hours. Toforward supply alone took 650 ox waggons, and as in the sixteen miles 
from Frere to Springfield there were three places at which all the waggons had to 
be double spanned, and some required three spans, some idea may be formed of 
the difficulties, but these were all successfully overcome by the willing labours of 
the troops. 

‘The 4th Brigade reached Springfield on the 12th in support of the mounted 
troops who had surprised and seized the important position of Spearman’s Hill, 
commanding Potgieter’s Drift, on the 11th. 

“‘ By the 13th all troops were at Springfield and Spearman’s Hill, and supply was 
well forward. 

‘*On the 16th a reserve of seventeen days’ supply having been collected, General 
Sir C. Warren, in command of the Second Division, the 11th Brigade of the Fifth 
Division, the Brigade Division Royal Field Artillery, Fifth Division, and certain 
corps troops, including the Mounted Brigade, moved from Springfield to Trichardt’s 
Drift, whichis about six miles west of Potgieter’s. 

“ T attach SirC. Warren’s report of his operations. 

‘* On the night of the 23rd General Warren attacked Spion Kop, which operation 
he has made the subject of a special report. On the morning of the 25th, finding 
that Spion Kop had been abandoned in the night, I decided to withdraw General 
Warren’s force ; the troops had been continuously engaged for a week, in cireum- 
stances entailing considerable hardships, there had been very heavy losses on Spion 
Kop. Iconsequently assumed the command, commenced the withdrawal of the ox 
and heavy mule transports on the 25th ; this was commenced by midday the 26th ; 


by double-spanning the loaded ox waggons got over the drift atthe rate of about 
eight per hour.” = 


General Buller appends a curiously detailed account of the re- 
treat across the Tugela :— 


“The mule waggons went over the pontoon bridge, but all the mules had to be 
taken out and the vehicles passed over by hand. For about seven hours of the 
night the drift could not be used, as it was dangerous in the dark, but the use of 
the pontoon went on day and night. In addition to machine-guns, six batteries 
of Royal Fieli Artillery, and four howitzers, the following vehicles were passed : 
Ox waggons, 232 ; ten-span mule waggons, 98 ; six-span, 107 ; four-span, 52 ; total, 
489 vehicles. In addition to these, the am ulances were workin; backwards and 
forwards evacuating the sick and wounded. By 2 p.m. the 26th, all the ox 
waggons were over, and by 11.30 p.m. all the mule transports were across and the 
bridge clear for the troops. By 4 a.m, the 27th, all the troops were over, 
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and by 8 a.m. the pontoons were gone and all was clear. The troops had 
all reached their new camps by 10a.m. The marches averaged for the mounted 
troops about seven miles, and for the infantry and artillery an average 
of five miles. Everything worked without a hitch, and the arrangements reflected 
great credit on the Staff of all degrcas; but I must especially mention Major 
Irwin, R.E., and his men of the Pontoon Troop, who were untiring. When all 
men were over, the chesses of the pontoon bridge were so worn by the traffic that 
I do not think they would have lasted another half-hour.” 


The despatch closes with this paragraph :—“ Thus ended an expe- 
dition which I think ought to have succeeded. We have suffered 
very heavy losses, and lost many whom we can ill spare; but, 
on the other hand, we have inflicted as great or greater losses upon 
the enemy than they have upon us, and they are, by all accounts, 
thoroughly disheartened; while our troops are, I am glad and 
proud to say, in excellent fettle.” 


Sir Charles Warren’s report, addressed to the Chief of the Staff, 
runs thus :— 


“On January 8th field orders were published constituting the 10th Brigade of 
the Fifth Division a Corps Brigade, and placing the 4th Brigade in the Fifth 
Division. The Fifth Division thus constituted marched from Frere on the 
10th instant, arriving at Springfield on the 12th instant. 

“On January 15th I received your secret instructions to command a force to 
proceed across the Tugela, near Trichardt’s Drift, to the west of Spion Kop, 
recommending me to proceed forward, refusing my right (namely, Spion Kop) and 
bringing my left forward to gain the open plain north of Spion Kop, This move 
Was to commence as soon as supplies were all in, and the 10th Brigade (except two 
companies) removed from Springfield Bridge to Spearman’s Hill. 

‘*T was provided with four days’ rations with which I was to cross the Tugela, 
fight my way round to north of Spion Kop, and join your column opposite 
Potgieter’s. 

“On January 1éth I made the arrangements for getting supplies, and moved 
the 10th Brigade on the following day ; and on the evening of January 16th I left 
Springfield with a force under my command which amounted to an Army Corps 
(less one brigade), and by a night march arrived ‘at Trichardt’s Drift, and took 
possession of the hills on the south side of the Tugela. 

“©On January 17th I threw pontoon bridges across the Tugela, passed the 
infantry across by ponts, and captured the hills immediately commanding the 
drift on the north side with two brigades commanded by Generals Woodgate and 
Hart. The Commander-in-Chief was present during part of the day, and gave 
some verbal directions to General Woodgate. 

‘* The Mounted Brigade passed over principally by the drift, and went over the 
country as far as Acton Homes, and on the following day (18th) had a suecessful 
action with a small party of Boers, bringing in thirty-one prisoners, During the 
night of the 17th and day of the 18th, the whole of the waggons belonging to the 
force were brought across the Tugela, and the artillery were in position outside of 
Wright’s Farm, On the 19th two brigades advanced, occupying the slopes of the 
adjoining hills on the right, and the waggons were successfully brought to 
Venter’s Spruit.” 


On discovering there were two courses before him General Warren 
had recourse to a Council of War :— 


‘In the evening, after having examined the possible roads by which we could 
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proceed, I assembled the General Officers and the Staff, and the Officer Command- 
ing Royal Artillery, and Commanding Royal Engineers, and pointed out to them 
that of the two roads by which we could advance, the eastern one by Acton Homes 
must be rejected, because time would not allow of it, and with this all concurred. 
I then pointed out that the only possible way of all getting through by the road 
north of Fair View would be by taking three or four days’ food in our haversacks, 
and sending all our waggons back across the Tugela; but before we could do this 
we must capture the position in front of us. 

«© On the following day, 20th January, I placed two brigades and six batteries of 
artillery at the disposal of General Sir C. F. Clery, with instructions to attack the 
Boer positions by a series of outflanking movements, and by the end of the day, 
after fighting for twelve hours, we were in possession of the whole part of the hills, 
but found a strongly entrenched line on the comparatively flat country beyond 
us. 
“On the 2lst, the Boers displayed considerable activity on our left, and the 
Commander-in-Chief desired me to move two batteries from right to left. At a 
subsequent date, during the day, I found it impossible to proceed without 
howitzers, and telegraphed for four from Potgieter’s. These arrived early on the 
morning of the 22nd, and the Commander-in-Chief arriving about the same time, 
directed me to place two of these howitzers on the left, two having already been 
placed on the right flank. I pointed out to the Commander-in-Chief that it would 
be impossible to get waggons through by the road leading past Fair View, unless 
we first took Spion Kop, which lies within about 2,000 yards of the road. The 
Commander-in-Chief agreed that Spion Kop would have to be taken. Accordingly 
that evening orders were drawn up giving the necessary instructions to General 
Talbot Coke to take Spion Kop that night, but owing to an absence of sufficient 
reconnaissance, he requested that the attack might be put off for a day. 

“©On the 23rd January the Commander-in-Chief came into camp, the attack 
on Spion Kop was decided upon, and Lieutenant-Colonel 4 Court, of the Head- 
quarter Staff, was directed by the Comimander-in-Chief to accompany General 
Woodgate, who was detailed to command the attacking column, The account 
of the capture of Spion Kop is given in another report. 

* On the morning of the 25th January the Commander-in-Chief arrived, decided 
to retire the force, and assumed direct command.” 


The actual capture and abandonment of Spion Kop is described 
from their respective points of view by the two Generals in further 
despatches. It is, perhaps, simpler to take Sir Charles Warren’s 
account first. He amplifies his previous account of the Council 
of War:—“Upon the 19th January, on arrival at Venter’s Laager, I 
assembled all the General Officers, Officers Commanding Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers of Divisions, and Staff Officers to- 
gether. I pointed out to them that, with the three and a half (3) 
days’ provisions allowed, it was impossible to advance by the left 
road through Acton Homes. In this they unanimously concurred. 
On the following day the hills were cleared, but “very strong 
entrenchments found behind them.” 


“On 23rd January, the Commander-in-Chief came into camp, and told me that 
there were two courses open, (1) to attack, (2) to retire, I replied that I should 
prefer to attack Spion Kop to retiring, and showed the Commander-in-Chief my 
orders of the previous day. 


‘* The Commander-in-Chief then desired that I should put General Woodgate in 
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command of the expedition, and detailed Lieutenant-Colonel 4 Court to accompany 
him as Staff Officer. 

“The same evening, General Woodgate proceeded with the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
the Royal Lancaster Regiment, a portion of Thorneycroft’s Horse, and half 
company Royal Engineers, supported by two companies of the Connaught Rangers 
and by the Imperial Light Infantry, the latter having just arrived by Trichard t’s 
Drift. 

“The attack and capture of Spion Kop was entirely successful. General 
Woodgate, having secured the summit on the 24th, reported that he had entrenched 
a position and hoped he was secure, but that the fog was too thick to permit him 
to see. The position was rushed without casualties, other than three men 
wounded.” 


In the morning Colonel & Court came down and reported “ that 
everything was satisfactory and secure,” and telegraphed to that 
effect to the Commander-in-Chief, but scarcely had he started for 
headquarters when an alarming heliogram arrived from Colonel 
Crofton (Royal Lancasters) on Spion Kop: “ Reinforce at once or 
all lost. General dead.” He also sent a similar message to Sir 
Redvers Buller. General Warren’s despatch proceeds thus :— 


‘*T immediately ordered General Coke to proceed to his assistance, and to take 
command of the troops. He started at once and was accompanied by the Middle- 
sex and Dorsetshire Regiments. 

“T replied to Colonel Crofton : ‘I am sending two baitalions, and the Imperial 
Light Infantry are on their way up. You must hold on to the last. No sur- 
render.’ 

“ This occurred about 10 a.m. 

‘* Shortly afterwards I received a telegram from the Commander-in-Chief order- 
ing me to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft to the command of the summit. 
I accordingly had heliographed : ‘With the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, 
I place Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft in command of the summit, with the 
local rank of Brigadier-General.’ 

‘*For some hours after this message I could get no information from the 
summit. It appears that the signallers and their apparatus were destroyed by 
the heavy fire. 

“T repeatedly asked for Colonel Thorneycroft to state his view of the situation. 
At 1.20 p.m. I heliographed to ascertain whether Colonel Thorneycroft had as- 
sumed command, and at the same time asked General Coke to give me his views 
on the situation on Spion Kop. Still getting no reply, I asked whether General 
Coke was there, and subsequently received his view of the situation. He stated 
that, unless the artillery could silence the enemy’s guns, the men on the summit 


could not stand another complete day’s shelling, and that the situation was 
extremely critical.” 


General Warren adds :—“ Later in the evening I made arrange- 
ments to send two (Naval) 12-pounders and the Mountain Battery, 
Royal Artillery, to the summit, together with half company Royal 
Engineers (and working parties, two reliefs of 600 men each), to 
strengthen the entrenchments and provide shell covers for the 
men.” The 17th Company, Royal Engineers, had accompanied 
General Woodgate’s force, and were employed until daylight upon 
the entrenchments, then upon road making and water supply. 


SO Riveter tinea . 


Sand-bags were sent up early on the 24th instant. But it was 
too late :— 


““ When Colonel Sim was, with this party, ascending the hill, he met Colonel 
Thorneycroft descending, having evacuated the position. 

“T wish to bring to notice that I heard from all but one expression of the 
admirable conduct and bravery shown by officers and men suffering under a 
withering artillery fire on the summit of the slopes, and also of those who, with 
so much endurance, persisted in carrying up water and food and ammunition to 
the troops during this day. 

“During the day a Staff Officer of the Headquarter Staff was present on the 
summit, and reported direct to the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘* At sunset I considered that the position could be held next day, provided 
that guns could be mounted and effective shelter provided. Both of these con- 
ditions were about to be fulfilled, as already mentioned. 

‘«In the absence of General Coke, whom I ordered to come to report in person 
as to the situation, the evacuation took place under orders, given upon his own 
responsibility, by Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft. This occurred in the face of 
the vigorous protests of General Coke’s Brigade-Major, the officer commanding the 
Middlesex Regiment, and others.” 


General Warren, not unreasonably, suggests in conclusion :—“ It 
is a matter for the Commander-in-Chief to decide whether there 
should be an investigation into the question of the unauthorized 
evacuation of Spion Kop.” 


General Buller thus comments on Sir Charles Warren’s com- 
plaint as to supplies :—* In forwarding Lieutenant-General Sir C. 
Warren’s report on the capture and evacuation of Spion Kop, I 
have the honour to offer the following observations: Sir C. 
Warren is hardly correct in saying that he was only allowed three 
and a half days’ provisions. I had told him that transport for 
three and a half days would be sufficient burden to him, but that I 
would keep him filled up as he wanted it. That he was aware of 
this is shown by the following telegram which he sent on the day 
in question. It is the only report I had from Sir C. Warren: 


“<«(Sent 7.54 p.m. Received 8.15 p.m.) 


“« Left Flank, January 19th. 
“<9 Chief of the Staff— 


“«T find there are only two roads by which we could possibly get 
from Trichardt’s Drift to Potgieter’s, on the north of the Tugela, 
one by Acton Homes, the other by Fair View and Rosalie; the 
first I reject as too long, the second is a very difficult road for a 
large number of waggons, unless the enemy is thoroughly cleared 
out. Iam, therefore, going to adopt some special arrangements 
which will involve my stay at Venter’s Laager for two or three 
days. I will send in for further supplies and report progress.— 
WarreEN. The reply to this was that three days’ supply was being 
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sent.” Sir Redvers Buller then relates his connection with Spion 
Kop, and a very curious story it is :— 

‘“‘T went over to Sir C. Warren on the 23rd. I pointed out to him that I had no 
further report and no intimation of the special arrangements foreshadowed by 
this telegram of the 19th, that for four days he had kept his men continuously 
exposed to shell and rifle fire, perched on the edge ‘of an almost precipitous hill, 
that the position admitted of no second line, and the supports were massed close 
behind the firing line in indefensible formations and that a panic or sudden 
charge might send the whole lot in disorder down the hill at any moment. I said 
it was too dangerous a situation to be prolonged, and that he must either attack 
or I should withdraw his force. I advocated, as I had previously done, an ad- 
vance from his left. He said that he had the night before ordered General Coke 
to assault Spion Kop, but the latter had objected to undertaking a night attack 
on @ position the road to which he had not reconnoitred, and added that he in- 
tended to assault Spion Kop that night. I suggested that as General Coke was 
still lame from the effects of a lately broken leg, General Woodgate, who had two 
sound legs, was better adapted for mountain climbing. As no heliograph could, 
on account of the fire, be kept on the east side of Spion Kop, messages for Sir C. 
Warren were received by our signallers at Spearman and telegraphed to Sir C. 
Warren ; thus I saw them before he did, as I was at the signal station. The tele- 
gram Sir C. Warren quotes (from Colone! Crofton) did not give me confidence in 
its sender, and, at the moment, I could see that our men on the top had given 
way and that efforts were being made to rally them. I telegraphed to Sir C. 
Warren: ‘Unless you put some really good hard fighting man in command on 
the top you will lose the hill. I suggest Thorneycroft.’ ” 


Sir Redvers Buller denies that a Staff officer reported direct to him, 
and declines to order any investigation, holding Sir Charles Warren 
responsible for the fiasco:—“If at sundown the defence of the 
summit had been taken regularly in hand, entrenchments laid 
out, gun emplacements prepared, the dead removed, the wounded 
collected, and, in fact, the whole place brought under regular 
military command, and careful arrangements made for the supply 
of water and food to the scattered fighting line, the hills would 
have been held, I am sure. But no arrangements were made. 
General Coke appears to have been ordered away just as he 
would have been useful, and no one succeeded him; those on 
the top were ignorant of the fact that guns were coming up, and 
generally there was a want of organization and system that acted 
most unfavourably on the defence.” On the other hand, Sir Redvers 
Buller is prepared to stand by his own man :—“ It is admitted by all 
that Colonel Thorneycroft acted with the greatest gallantry through- 
out the day, and really saved the situation. Preparations for the 
second day’s defence should have been organized during the day, 
and have been commenced at nightfall. As this was not done, 
I think Colonel Thorneycroft exercised a wise discretion.” Then 
came the only satisfactory passage in the despatch :—“I cannot 
close these remarks without bearing testimony to the gallant 
and admirable behaviour of the troops, the endurance shown by 
the Lancashire Fusiliers, the Middlesex Regiment, and Thorney- 
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croft’s Mounted Infantry was admirable, while the efforts of the 
2nd Battalion Scottish Rifles and 3rd Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifles were equally good, and the Royal Lancasters fought gallantly.” 


A comparison between Sir Redvers Buller’s telegrams at the 
moment of the withdrawal from Spion Kop with the present 
despatches (see The Daily News, April 18th) is not exactly edifying. 
He originally gave the impression that he disapproved the evacua- 
tion of this position by telegraphing on January 25th :—“ Warren’s 
garrison, I am sorry to say, I find this morning had in the night 
abandoned Spion Kop.” Two days later came a second telegram 
in the course of which he said :—“ Major-General Woodgate, who 
was in command at the summit, being wounded, the officer who 
succeeded him decided on the night of 24th-25th, to abandon 
the position, and did so before daylight, 25th. I reached Sir 
C. Warren’s camp at 5 a.m. on 25th (Thursday), and decided that 
a second attack on Spion Kop would be useless, and that the 
enemy's right was too strong to allow me to force it. Accordingly 
I decided to withdraw the force to the south of the Tugela.” This 
was an implied censure on the innominate officer who had succeeded 
General Woodgate, but three days later General Buller gives his 
name and exonerates his action :—‘“Colonel Thorneycroft was the 
officer who ordered the retirement from Spion Kop. It is due to 
him to say that I believe his personal gallantry saved a difficult 
situation early on the 24th, and that under a loss of at least forty 
per cent. he directed the defence with conspicuous courage and 
ability throughout the day. No blame whatever for the with- 
drawal is, in my opinion, attributable to him, and I think his 
conduct throughout was admirable.” We now know that Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who is recognized as a most gallant officer, was 
Sir Redvers Buller’s nominee for the successorship to General 
Woodgate. When Sir Redvers thought that the evacuation was 
“ Warren’s job ” he deemed it blameworthy, but as soon as he found 
that his own man was responsible he pronounced it praiseworthy. 
That is how the matter presented itself in Sir Charles Warren’s 
headquarters, and it is easy to understand the soreness caused by 
this apparent injustice. The abandonment of Spion Kop was 
unlucky, as the Boers had already decided to desist from their 
effort to recapture it, and Dr. Leyds was engaged in discounting 
its loss in Europe when the news of our evacuation came. 


THE METHUEN AND GATACRE DESPATCHES. 


The London Gazette, of March 10th, contained Lord Methuen’s 
account of the battle of Magersfontein (10th and 11th Decem- 
ber), and General Gatacre’s explanation of the Stormberg 
33° 
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disaster. In his despatch covering the first of these documents 
Lord Roberts merely remarks, “ Lord Methuen has been requested 
to expedite the submission of the complete list of the officers and 
men belonging to the Black Watch whom he considers worthy of 
special mention.” People are not unreasonably enquiring whether 
this was Lord Roberts’ sole comment on the Battle of Magers- 
fontein, and if not, why his other comments have been sup- 
pressed by the War Office. Upon General Gatacre’s despatch 
the Commander-in-Chief observes :—“I am of opinion that the 
failure of Lieutenant-General Gatacre’s attempt to seize the 
Stormberg railway junction was mainly due to reliance on in- 
accurate information regarding the ground to be traversed and the 
position held by the Boers, to the employment of too small a force, 
and to the men being tired out by a journey by train, followed by 
a long night march, before they came into contact with the enemy. 
When it became evident shortly after midnight that the guides 
were leading the column in a wrong direction, I consider that Lieu- 
tenant-General Gatacre should have halted and endeavoured to find 
the proper road, or should have fallen back on Molteno, rather than 
have risked the safety of the entire force by following a route which 
brought the troops into difficult ground commanded on both sides 
by the enemy. The failure of the mounted detachment from Pen- 
hoek, with four 2°5-in. guns and one Maxim, to join the column 
doubtless contributed to the reverse which Lieutenant-General 
Gatacre experienced. This failure is ascribed in the report to the 
remissness of a telegraph clerk; but if, when the order was handed 
in for despatch, the precaution had been taken to request a tele- 
graphic acknowledgment of its receipt, the general officer command- 
ing would have known whether his instructions had been duly 
received by the officer commanding at Penhoek. It is stated that, 
when directed to retire, a large portion of the 2nd Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers and of the 2nd Battalion Royal Irish 
Rifles remained behind, and were eventually made prisoners. No 
explanation of this incident is furnished by Lieutenant-General 
Gatacre, but, presumably, it must be ascribed to the men being 
exhausted by their long march, and, consequently, unable to fall 
back with sufficient rapidity under a hostile fire.” Lord Roberts’ 
criticism may be interpreted as signifying that General Gatacre, in 
common with other gallant officers who have distinguished them- 
selves in Indian and native warfare, had become accustomed to neg- 
lect the elementary precautions necessary in fighting a civilized foe. 


Lord Methuen thus describes the position after the Battle of 
Modder River, prior to the disaster at Magersfontein :— 


**T have the honour to inform you that any further advance by the railway was 
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out of the question, owing to the large kopjes on either side which had been 
strongly entrenched. Besides, there was not sufficient water by that route to 
Kimberley. Anticipating my possible advance along the Modder River, the enemy 
had entrenched a very strong position running north-west. The northern portion 
of the position consists of a kopje about three miles long, the southern end termi- 
nating in a high hill, which is the key of the position. From the south end of 
this kopje an under-feature, covered with low bush, extends about five miles to 
the Modder River. This portion of the position was also entrenched. So long as 
this kopje, named Magersfontein, remained in possession of the enemy, I did not 
feel justified, with my small force, in marching up the Modder River, for my line 
of communication would have been in danger, and my transport could only carry 
five days’ provisions. Had I marched reund by Jacobsdaal to Brown’s Drift I 
should have had to fight my way across the river in the face of a mobile force con- 
sisting of 16,000 men. Had I elected to fight my way through the bushy ground 
with small slope between Magersfontein and the Modder River, I should have 
incurred very heavy loss ; and, in addition to the guns not being able to render 
me very great assistance, they would run a good chance of being captured.” 


Under these circumstances Lord Methuen decided upon a night 
attack, preceded by a heavy bombardment :— 


‘“My orders were to relieve Kimberley, and the longer I remained inactive 
the stronger the enemy would become in my front. Therefore, on the day my last . 
reinforcement arrived, I decided to continue my advance to Kimberley and attack 
the Magersfontein kopje. With this purpose I gave orders for the kopje to be 
bombarded from 4.50 p.m. to 6.40 p.m., on the 10th December, with all my guns, 
including the naval 4‘7 inch. At daybreak on 11th December, the southern end 
of the kopje was to be assaulted by the Highland Brigade, supported by all the 
guns, their right and rear being protected by the Guards Brigade. The night 
march was ordered for 12.30 a.m., the bearings and distance having been 
ascertained, at great personal risk, by Major Benson, Royal Artillery, my Deputy- 
Assistant Adjutant-General. The distance is two and a half miles, and day- 
break was due at 3.25a.m. About half an hour after the Highland Brigade 
marched off it came on to pour, a heavy thunderstorm accompanying the rain. 
The downpour lasted until daybreak.” 


The despatch continues :— 


‘‘The Brigade was led with perfect accuracy to the point of assault by Major 
Benson. The advance was slow, even for a night march. Major Benson, with 
a compass in each hand, had frequently to halt on account of the lightning and 
rifles affecting the compasses. I may remark that two rifles went off by accident 
before the march commenced, and it is pretty clear flashes from a lantern gave 
the enemy timely notice of the march. Before moving off Major-General 
Wauchope explained all he intended to do and the particular part each battalion 
of his brigade was to play in the scheme—namely, that he intended to march 
direct on the south-west spur of the kopje, and on arrival near the objective before 
daybreak the Black Watch were to move to the east of the kopje, where he 
believed the enemy to be posted under shelter, while the Seaforth Highlanders 
were to march straight to the south-east point of the kopje, with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders prolonging the line to the left; the Highland Light In- 
fantry to be in reserve until the action was developed. The brigade was to march 
in mass of quarter columns, the four battalions keeping touch, and, if necessary, 
ropes were to be used for the left guides ; these ropes were taken, but, I believe, 
used by only two battalions. The three battalions were to extend just before 
daybreak, two companies in firing line, two companies in support, and four 
companies in reserve, all at five paces interval between them.” 
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Lord Methuen gives the following account of the disaster :— 
“Not finding any signs of the enemy on the right flank just 
before daybreak, which took place at 4 am., as the brigade was 
approaching the foot of the kopje, Major-General Wauchope gave 
the order for the Black Watch to extend, but to direct its advance 
on the spur in front, the Seaforth Highlanders to prolong to 
the left, the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders to prolong to the 
right, the Highland Light Infantry in reserve. Five minutes 
earlier (the kopje looming in the distance) Major Benson had 
asked Major-General Wauchope if he did not consider it to be 
time to deploy. Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes-Hallett states that 
the extension could have taken place two hundred yards sooner, 
but the leading battalion got thrown into confusion in the dark by 
a very thick bit of bush about twenty to thirty yards long. The 
Seaforth Highlanders went round this bush to the right, and had 
just got into its original position behind the Black Watch when 
the order to extend was given by Major-General Wauchope to the 
Black Watch. The Seaforth Highlanders and two companies 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders were also moving out, 
and were in the act of extending when suddenly a heavy fire was 
poured in by the enemy, most of the bullets going over the men. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes-Hallett at once ordered the Seaforths 
to fix bayonets and charge the position. The officers commanding 
the other battalions acted in a similar manner. At this moment 
someone gave the word ‘ Retire.’ Part of the Black Watch then 
rushed back through the ranks of the Seaforths. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hallett ordered his men to halt and lie down, and not to 
retire. It was now becoming quite light, and some of the Black 
Watch were a little in front, to the left of the Seaforths. The 
Artillery, advancing to the support of the attack, had opened fire 
from the time it was light enough to see. No orders having been 
received by the Seaforths, the commanding officer advanced the 
leading units to try and reach the trenches, which were about four 
hundred yards off; but the officers and half the men fell before a 
heavy fire, which opened as soon as the men moved. About ten 
minutes later the Seaforths tried another rush, with the same 
result. Colonel Hughes-Hallett then considered it best to remain 
where he was till orders came. Meanwhile the 9th Lancers, 
the 12th Lancers, G Battery Royal Horse Artillery, and Mounted 
Infantry were working on the right flank. At twelve midnight, 
on the 10th, the 12th Lancers and Guards marched from camp, 
the former to join the Cavalry Brigade, the latter to protect 
the rear and right of the Highland Brigade.” 


‘* A heavy fire was maintained the whole morning, The Guards Brigade held a 
front of about one and three-quarter miles, The Yorkshire Light Infantry pro- 
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tected my right flank with five companies, three companies being left at a drift. 
Captain Jones, Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant Grubb were with the Balloon 
Section, and gave me valuable information during the day. I learnt from this 
source, at about twelve noon, that the enemy were receiving large reinforcements 
from Abutsdam and from Spytfontein. The enemy held their own on this part 
of the field, for the under-feature was strongly entrenched, concealed by small 
bushes, and on slight undulatious. At twelve noon I ordered the battalion of 
Gordons, which was with the supply column, to support the Highland Brigade. 
The trenches, even after the bombardment by lyddite and shrapnel since day- 
break, were too strongly held to be cleared. The Gordons advanced in separate 
half battalions, and though the attack could not be carried home, the battalion 
did splendid work throughout the day. At 1 p.m, the Seaforth Highlanders 
found themselves exposed to a heavy cross-fire, the enemy trying to get round 
to the right. The commanding officer brought his left forward. An order to 
‘Retire’ was given, and it was at this time that the greater part of the casualties 
occurred, The retirement continued for 500 yards, and the Highlanders re- 
mained there until dusk. Lieutenant-Colonel Downman, commanding Gordons, 
gave the order to retire, because he found his position untenable, so soon as the 
Seaforth Highlanders made the turning movement to the right. This was an 
unfortunate retirement, for Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes-Hallett had received 
instructions from me to remain in position until dusk, and the enemy were at 
this time quitting the trenches by tens and twenties.” 


Lord Methuen closes his despatch with a tribute to General 
Wauchope :—“I have made use of Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett’s report (the acting Brigadier) for the description of the 
part the Highland Brigade took in this action. Major-General 
Wauchope told me, when I asked him the question, on the evening 
of the 10th, that he quite understood his orders, and made no 
further remark. He died at the head of his Brigade, in which 
his name will always remain honoured and respected. His high 
military reputation and attainments disarm all criticism. Every 
soldier in my Division deplores the loss of a fine soldier and a true 
comrade. ‘The attack failed; the inclement weather was against 
success ; the men in the Highland Brigade were ready enough to 
rally, but the paucity of officers and non-commissioned officers 
rendered this no easy matter. I attach no blame to this splendid 
Brigade.” Until Lord Roberts’ criticism of this operation is pub- 
lished the layman must perforce remain silent. 


General Gatacre’s story is exceedingly simple. On Deceimber 9th 
he moved his force from Putter’s Kraal to Molteno, the two batteries 
of Artillery, a company of Engineers, 2nd Battalion Northumberland 
Fusiliers, 2nd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, and three companies 
from 1st Battalion Royal Scots going by train, while three com- 
panies of Mounted Infantry and a detachment of Cape Mounted 
Police went by road. 160 Brabant’s Horse, and 235 Cape Mounted 
Rifles, with four 2°5-in. guns and one Maxim, should have marched 
from Penhoek, but, as already stated, “did not arrive at Molteno 
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owing to the failure of the telegraph clerk to transmit the message 
handed to him at midnight on the 8th.” On detraining at Molteno 
the bulk of the force marched on Stormberg at about 9 p.m. “The 
force marched with the usual halts for about eight miles by moon- 
light, and halted near Roberts’ farm at about 12.30 a.m. on the 
morning of December 10th.” Then came the disaster :—“ The chief 
guide now reported that we were within one and a half miles of the 
enemy's position, and after a rest of about three-quarters of an 
hour we marched off again in the dark. It was soon found that 
the guide had gone wrong, and instead of a march of one and a 
half miles to the position, the force marched till 3.45 a.m, and 
found itself, after a long detour, not at the point which I wished to 
reach. The place to which the column was led was a strong 
position occupied by the enemy, who opened fire on the head of 
the column. Three companies of the Royal Irish Rifles formed to 
the left and occupied a kopje; the remainder of this battalion and 
the Northumberland Fusiliers advanced up a steep hill against the 
enemy’s position. The Artillery was ordered forward to the kopje 
occupied by the three companies Royal Irish Rifles, and in crossing 
a nullah one of the guns unfortunately stuck, and was temporarily 
abandoned. The team was subsequently shot down, and it was 
impossible to get the gun away. The two batteries took up 
positions, one on and the other immediately west of the kopje. 
The Mounted Infantry endeavoured to turn the Boer right, but fell 
back on the kopje occupied by the three companies Royal Irish 
Rifles. After about half an hour the officer commanding 2nd 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, finding his position untenable, 
gave the order to retire across the open to a ridge beyond, but a 
large proportion of his men, and also of the Royal Irish Rifles, re- 
mained behind, and were eventually taken prisoners. The officer 
commanding Royal Irish Rifles and his second in command were 
severely wounded early in action.” There was no alternative but 
to retire on Molteno, especially as the Boers “had now brought a 
big gun into action which made excellent practice and was never 
silenced.” At 5 p.m. on December 10th the Infantry entrained for 
Sterkstroom, and the Artillery for Cyphergat, the mounted men re- 
turning to the latter place in the morning. 


General Gatacre is prepared with a vindication of an enterprise 
the failure of which was largely due to the number of persons privy 
to it. 

‘* With regard to the foregoing, I have the honour to report that, from infor- 


mation received from the most reliable sources at my disposal, it appeared there 
were about 1,700 Boers only at Stormberg, that there were two or three guns 
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there, and that, if the position was approached from the west, Artillery could be 
brought into action on the kopjes which lie to the west of the Stormberg basin, 
and from which the whole of the Boer positions could be commanded. It appeared 
to me that the moment afforded an excellent opportunity for seizing the junction 
with all its attendant advantages, so I decided to move from Putter’s Kraal with 
as many troops as I could spare and attempt a surprise. To give such movement 
any chance of success it had to be carried through in one night, as a halt at 
Molteno would have given the enemy information of our intended attack. J 
thought the plan out and discussed it with commanding officers, and after con- 
sidering the details of ground with the police, who belong to Molteno and its neigh- 
bourhood, and who are supposed to know every yard of the ground, I decided to 
carry out the project. (Our italics.) I was aware that the column when it moved 
off from Roberts’ Farm about 12.30 a.m., December 10th, was moving too much 
to the west, and I questioned the guide and Sergeant Morgan, Cape Mounted 
Police, who were leading us, but both declared they knew the way perfectly, and 
that they were taking us bya road which, although slightly longer, would enable 
us to avoid wire and a bad piece of track which the guns would find a difficulty 
in getting over at night. This difficult piece of road had not been mentioned by 
them before ; the whole way had been reported fit and easy for wheeled transport. 
The police guides said that the road, though longer than the originally named 
road, was not much longer, and that it would bring us out at the spot I wished 
to arrive at. The column therefore proceeded, but half an hour after moving off 
the officer commanding 2nd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles (whose regiment was 
leading) reported to me that he thought the guide had lost his way. I im- 
mediately questioned Sergeant Morgan again, but he assured me that the guides 
(two Europeans and two natives—police) knew the road accurately, and that he 
also was positive about it. I made Sergeant Morgan himself go to the head of 
the column and lead it. I moved myself with the leading battalion and con- 
stantly questioned the guide, but was as constantly assured by Sergeant Morgan 
that we were moving on the right road, though it was farther than he had esti- 
mated. Just before dawn he p inted out to me the kopje which he said was our 
objective, but it was then, I should say, about two miles off. I considered that 
as he reported the remainder of the road to be very good going, it was better, 
notwithstanding the fatigue of the men, to push on and seize the position. It 
became a question of doing this or of retracing our steps to Molteno. The dawn 
was just breaking when the column was suddenly fired into, before the Mounted 
Infantry, who were kept behind the Infantry during the night march, had pushed 
out to cover the front. Owing to the precipitous nature of the ground the Artillery 
was unable for some time to find a suitable position, but one battery managed to 
come into action on the south end, while the second battery opened fire from the 
west of this kopje. The retirement of the guns was steadily and carefully carried 
out by alternate batteries, covered by the Mounted Infantry, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jeffreys showed great judgment in the selection of positions. It was not 
reported to me that the men of the Infantry regiments (who were subsequently 
taken prisoners) had not rejoined their regiments when I gave the order to fall 
back, and I was under the impression that they had reached the ridge, as I was 
with the Mounted Infantry the whole time, and had seen numbers of men of both 
regiments crossing the plain, falling back to where the regiments were assembling. 
It appears many of these men remained in the nullah under shelier of the banks 
instead of retiring to the second ridge to their regiments. When I saw no more 
men coming back I gave the order to the remaining battery of Artillery to move 
back, covered by the Mounted Infantry.” 


It is said that our soldiers were so worn out by this exhausting 
operation that many of those taken prisoners were picked up asleep. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


10.—Boer Ultimatum received. 
11.—War begins, Boers seize a train from Ladysmith to Harrismith. 
12,.—Boer troops enter Natal. 
14.—Newcastle occupied by Boers. 
15.—Kimberley (Commandant, Colonel Kekewich) invested. Mafe- 
king (Commandant, Colonel Baden-Powel!) invested. 
20.—Battle of Glencoe. British carry Talana Hill. General Symons 
mortally wounded. Boers capture two squadrons of 18th 
Hussars. 
21.—Battle of Elands-laagte. Defeat of Boers by General French. 
Second Boer attack on Glencoe, General Yule retreats. 
23.—Boers enter Dundee. Death of General Symons. 
24,—Engagement at Rietfontein. Check to Boers. 
26.—General Yule’s column arrives at Ladysmith. 
30.—Fighting near Ladysmith. Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 
Captain Lambton, R.N. (H.M.S. Powerful), reaches Lady- 
smith with Naval Brigade, 280 strong, and six naval guns, 
31.—Sir Redvers Buller arrives ati Cape Town. 
General French leaves Ladysmith. 
1.—Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize Colesberg. 
General assault on Mafeking repulsed. 
2.—Ladysmith invested. 
3.—Naauwport and Stormberg abandoned by British. 
9.—Repulse of Boersat Ladysmith. First of the transports carrying 
Army Corps reaches Cape Town. 
23.—Battle of Belmont. Defeat of Boers. 
25.—Battle of Enslin or Graspan. Defeat of Boers, 
Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival in Natal. 
28.—Battle of Modder River. Drawn battle. 
8.—Sortie from Ladysmith under General Hunter. Boer guns 
destroyed. 
10.—General Gatacre suffers serious reverse in attacking Stormberg, 
losing one-third of his force. 
Another successful sortie from Ladysmith. 
11.—Battle of Magersfontein : General Wauchope killed. 
Disaster to Highland Brigade. 
15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffers serious reverse while attempting to 
force the passage of the Tugela, losing ten guns, 
17.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts appointed as Commander-in-Chief 
in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief 
of the Staff. 
Reinforcements of 50,000 men ordered. 
21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, 
and New Zealand approve the despatch of additional con- 
tingents. 
1.—Colonel Pilcher captures Boer laager at Sunnyside. 
Surrender of Kuruman to the Boers. 
3.—Boer attack on Cyphergat and Molteno repulsed. 
4,—General French repulses Boers near Colesberg. 
6.—lst Suffolk Regiment loses heavily near Rensburg, over 100 
prisoners taken. 
Boer repeated attacks on Ladysmith defeated. General White 
signals ‘‘ Very hard pressed.” 
10.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrive at Cape Town. 
Sir Redvers Buller’s forward movement for the relief of Ladysmith. 
11.—General Buller occupies the south bank of the Tugela at Pot- 
gieter’s Drift. 
15.—Boers repulsed by detachment lst Yorkshire and New Zealanders 
near Rensburg. 
16.—General Lyttelton’s Brigade crosses the Tugela at Potgieter’s 


Drift. 
17.—Sir Charles Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela at Triegard’s 
Drift. 


18.—Lord Dundonald’s successful skirmish near Acton Homes, 
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23.—Spion Kop captured by Sir C. Warren. 


25.—Abandonment of Spion Kop. 
27.—British withdraw to the south of Tugela. 
28.—General Kelly-Kenny occupies Thebus. 

4.—General Macdonald occupies Koodoe’s Drift. 

5.—General Buller crosses the Tugela at Manger’s Drift. 

6.—General Lyttelton captures Vaal Krantz Hill. 

Lord Roberts leaves Cape Town. 

7.—Vaal Krantz evacuated and the Tugela recrossed. 

8.—General Macdonald repulses Boers at Koodoosberg. 

9.—General Macdonald withdraws to Modder River. 

Lord Koberts arrives at Modder River. 

11.—Mounted Infantry under Colonel Hannay encounters a detach- 
ment of Boers near Ramdam. 

12.—General French’s cavalry seizes Dekiel’s Drift on the Riet, 
immediately south of Jacobsdaal. 

13.—Lord Roberts with Sixth and Seventh Divisions occupy Dekiel’s 
Drift. General French seizes Klip and other drifts on the 
Modder. Sixth Division (Kelly-Kenny’s), with Lord Kitchener, 
advanced to Watervall Drift on Riet. 

14.—British Foree, under General Clements, retires from Rensburg 
on Arundel. 

General Buller captures Hussar Hill, 

Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, marches to Wegdraai. 

15.—Lord Roberts occupies Jacobsdaal. General French relieves 
Kimberley and disperses the enemy. Flight of Cronje’s force 
from Magersfontein. 

Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, advances to Klip Drift. 
Boers capture large British convoy of 180 waggons near 
Watervall Drift. 

16.—Mounted Infantry and General Knox’s Brigade detached from 
Sixth Division to pursue General Cronje. Commencement of 
rear-guard action at Drieputs. 

General French disperses Boers south of Kimberley. 

General Brabant drives Boers from Dordrecht. 

17.—General Cronje overtaken near Paardeberg. 
18.—General Cronje entrapped in bed of Modder River at Paardeberg. 
Heavy fighting. Generals Knox and Macdonald wounded. 
19.—Lord Roberts, accompanied by General Tucker’s Division, reaches 
Paardeberg. Cronje refused armistice. 
General Buller takes Hlangwane Hill. 
20.—Boers repulsed at Arundel. 
General Hart occupies Colenso. Boers retreat north of the 
Tugela. 
21.—General Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela. 
22.—Lord Roberts defeats attempted reinforcement of Cronje. 
General Buller repulsed at Railway Hill. 
26.—General Buller makes fresh passage of Tugela. 
27.—Majuba Day. Unconditional surrender of General Cronje and 
over 4,000 Boers at Paardeberg. 
General Hildyard carries Pieter’s Hill, main Boer position 
between Ladysmith and the Tugela. 
28.—Lord Dundonald enters and relieves Ladysmith. 
General Clements occupies Colesberg. 
4,—General Brabant captures Boer position on Labuschagne Nek. 
5.—General Gatacre occupies Stormberg. : 
General Brabant defeats Boers. 
Overtures of peace made by Boer Presidents. 
7.—Lord Roberts routs large force of Boers at Poplar Grove. 
General Gatacre occupies Burghersdorp. 
10.—Lord Roberts defeats Boers at Driefontein. 
11.—Overtures of peace rejected by Lord Salisbury. 
13.—Lord Roberts takes unopposed possession of Bloemfontein. 
15.—Genera!s Gatacre and Clements cross the Orange River, 
16.—Colonel Plumer repulsed at Lobatsi. 
General Gatacre occupies Springfontein, opening up railway 
communication to Bloemfontein. 
19.—Lord Kitchener receives the submission of rebels at Prieska, 
23.—Small party of British officers shot, captured and released, 
thirteen miles from Bloemfontein. 
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23.—Lord Kitchener leaves north-west for De Aar. 
27.—Death of General Joubert. 
29.—Action at Karee Siding, between Bloemfontein and Brandfort, 
Boer position taken. 
Wepener occupied by Brabant’s Horse under Colonel Dalgetty. 
30.—Colonel Broadwood with Cavalry Brigade and two batteries 
Royal Horse Artillery at Thaba N’chu retires on Waterworks, 
pressed by the enemy. 
31.—Colonel Broadwood attacked at Waterworks. During retirement 
Royal Horse Artillery and convoy entrapped at Koorn Spruit 
or Sanna Post. Six guns lost, 350 casualties. 
Colonel Plumer repulsed at Ramathlabama. 
3.—Boers move round eastern flank of Bloemfontein. Detachment 
of Royal Irish Rifles and Mounted Infantry surrounded near 
Reddersburg. 
4.—Detachment captured. 
5.—A foreign detachment under Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil 
captured by Lord Methuen near Boshof. 
9.—Severe fighting round Wepener. 
11.—General Chermside promoted to command Third Division vice 
General Gatacre ordered home. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Russian Officialdom and the Finnish Press. 


To tHe Epiror or “THe Narionat Review.” 

Sir,— 

If you could spare the space in your highly esteemed Review 
I should like to make a few remarks about the present Press régime 
in Finland, by way of a supplement to the excellent article in your April 
number on ‘‘ The Russian Press.” I may add that the condition of the 
Press in Finland is at present a matter of pressing moment, and has 
formed the subject of vigorous discussions in the Diet, the Finnish 
Estates having just before Easter decided to present to the Czar a 
petition for the removal of the most keenly felt grievances. 

First of all, an institution which more than anything mars the Fin- 
nish Press is the preventive censorship, from which the more important 
Russian journals are exempt, while a great many provincial papers in 
Russia —as all papers in Finland—are subject to the censor’s previously 
granted approbation, i.c., not a single number of a periodical can be 
published before being submitted to the approval of a specially appointed 
censor, It might be supposed that the censor’s imprimatur would there- 
fore remove from the editor the responsibility for the contents of his 
paper, but this is by no means the case. Editors are still liable to very 
serious penalties on account of articles, or items of news, which have 
already been passed by the censor. 

In every town in Finland where a paper is published a censor is 
appointed, and in larger towns several censors. An appeal from the local 
censor’s decision can be lodged at the Board of Censors in Helsingfors, 
which of course involves a considerable delay, and in the case of provincial 
papers can rarely be resorted to. An editor, therefore, generally excludes 
an article objected to by the local censor, or holds it over to another 
number, rather than cause intolerable delay to his paper. The supreme 
authority in Press matters is held by the Governor-General, who has the 
power, without trial before a court of justice, without giving the editor a 
chance of defending himself, and without being obliged to give any reason, 
to entirely suppress, or temporarily suspend, any paper he chooses, and he 
has also recently, on the Russian plan, secured to himself the power of 
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demanding the dismissal of an editor. The Governor-General is assisted by 
a “Consultative Press Censure Committee,” the members of which are 
chiefly Russian officers, who do not understand the language of the papers 
upon which they adjudicate any more than does the Governor-General. 
Other censure authorities consist of Finlanders. 

It is natural that in a freedom-loving country, where especially the 
freedom of the Press has been a long-felt desideratum, the institution of 
Press censorship is highly unpopular, and any man who lends his services 
to so loathed a system is invariably excluded from decent society. As a 
matter of fact, the censors are generally recruited from more or less ship- 
wrecked individuals, who take to this kind of work as a last resort, It 
was therefore easy to understand the outcry that took place last autumn 
when it was rumoured that the British Government intended to appoint 
a Russian Press censor to be British Vice-Consul in Viborg, in the place of 
Mr. Eugéne Wolff, who, under somewhat painful circumstances, was made 
to resign his post. 

The censorship has been applied with unprecedented severity during the 
régime of the present Governor-General of Finland, General Bobrikoff, 
who has secured to himself, from the Czar, considerably extended powers 
in Press matters. The author of the article on “The Russian Press” has 
recorded some facts from Finland. Since the statistics therein referred to 
were published, seven journals in Finland have been suspended for periods 
varying from one to four months, and General Bobrikoff has besides com- 
pelled two very able editors to resign within fifteen days after receiving 
official notice. In 1899, it may be added, in about four hundred cases the 
publication of single numbers was delayed owing to the non-approval of the 
preventive censure. The severity of the present régime is the more marked 
in view of the fact that from 1867, when the existing Press ordinance was 
issued, up till 1899, only one paper was suppressed, and none were 
temporarily suspended. 

It is needless to say that the Press restrictions are at present far more 
severe in Finland than in Russia, and they are also much more keenly 
felt in Finland, where the people are to a far greater extent newspaper 
readers than the Russians. This is specially true with regard to the 
peasants, who simply cannot exist without their regular papers, and it was 
therefore a great calamity to the people in the district round the town of 
Kuopio, when some time ago at one and the same time the only two local 
papers were suppressed, one for good and the other for three months. A 
peasant deputation waited on the Governor-General in order to induce him 
to allow at least one of the papers to appear, but in vain. Instead of 
complying with their wishes (and it is at present the policy of Russian 
officialdom to court the poorer classes in Finland), General Bobrikoff mooted 
a new scheme—that is, new in Finland, though by no means in Russia— 
the foundation of official provincial papers, a class of journal which your 
contributor in the April number does not concern himself with. Such 
papers, General Bobrikoff said, with a touch of probably unconscious 
humour, would not run the risk of being interfered with by the censors. 
As to the part which these official provincial gazettes play in Russia, I beg 
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to refer to an article in the European Messenger, May, 1896, quoted in the 
April number this year in the journal Finland (edited by Mr. C, H. 
Perrott) :— 

“Tn the government of Tamboff, which has three million inhabitants, 
and many large towns, there is, or at any rate was, in that year (1896) no 
other paper than the official gazette published in the town af Tamboff, In 
1896 a barrister practising in the district applied for permission to edit 
another paper, but the provincial governor added to his application a 
dissuasive report, ‘ because, in his opinion, there existed no need in that 
province for a private paper, and because the provincial gazette fully 
supplied the wants of the people.’ ” 

I have ventured to quote this passage as an illustration to the statement 
in the article on ‘‘ The Russian Press” concerning the connection between 
officialdom in Russia and the Press, and in order to contrast conditions in 
Russia with those in Finland, in which country, with a smaller population 
than in the district just referred to, there were, in 1899, not less than 227 
periodicals, 

The writer in your April number justly draws attention to the censor- 
ship of telegrams in Russia, a system which also prevails in Finland, see- 
ing that telegrams to the Grand Duchy undergo censorship in St. Peters- 
burg. But there is another part of the telegram censorship which the 
article in question does not deal with—viz., the censoring of outgoing 
telegrams, of which, I believe, every English correspondent in Russia 
has had experience. But Russian officialdom sometimes goes beyond such 
negative dealings with the foreign Press, partly by inspiring foreign 
correspondents, but chiefly by means of the semi-official Russian Telegraph 
Agency. I beg to quote a few instances relating to Finland. 

In the beginning of last year Z'he Daily Telegraph printed a telegram, 
which I have every reason to believe to be officially inspired, stating, with 
many details calculated to convey the impression of accurate information, 
that the Finnish people were on the verge of revolution. This statement 
was emphatically contradicted by the then British Vice-Consul in 
Helsingfors, but his report was published in The Daily Telegraph ina very 
abridged form, and deprived of its most important points. Shortly after 
the issue of the famous February manifesto, an Agency telegram was sent 
round Europe to the effect that every sensible Finlander rejoiced in this 
manifesto, which was described as conferring a great boon on the country. 
In July last I read in the Berliner Lokalanzeiger a new statement of grave 
disturbances in Finland, and the disseminator of this rumour went so far 
as to prophesy a general rising to take place shortly, and it was also stated 
that British gun and rifle manufacturers were taking large orders in 
Finland. This stupid telegram was reproduced in the English Press, at 
any rate in The Daily Chronicle, which paper, however, afterwards duly 
corrected it. A telegram, dated Helsingfors, February 14th, this year, 
was printed in all newspapers of any importance throughout Europe, and 
particularly in England, about an Imperial rescript to the Governor- 
General of Finland having been published in Helsingfors, “ characterizing 
as unseemly and baseless the criticisms passed by the representatives of 
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the Estates upon the Czar’s manifesto of February 3rd last year,” &. This 
last example is highly instructive. 

A rescript,.very much in the terms as quoted in the telegram, was 
actually issued on the 22nd of June last year, and then duly published in 
Helsingfors. For reasons of his own, the Governor-General of Finland 
republished, on February 13th this year, this rescript, suppressing the 
date of its being issued, in his new Russian journal the Finlandskaia 
Gazeta, which he has started as an organ of his own in Helsingfors, under 
the editorship of an ex-member of the staff of the Sviet. It was this old 
rescript which was now sent round Europe—and served up as a brand- 
new one—for what reason T*cannot undertake to decide. The links con- 
necting the republication of the rescript and its appearance in the 
European Press can be established: from the following facts. It is a well- 
known fact in Helsingfors that one or two officers attached to the 
Russian military staff in Helsingfors, and in constant communication 
with General Bobrikoff, are correspondents of the Sviet. The editor of 
this paper, again, which, as is justly remarked in your last number, 
is: unfortunately the most widely read paper in Russia, is Colonel 
Komaroff, who, again, is the head of the Russian Telegraph Agency, 
the originator, as I know on unquestionable authority, of the telegram 
in question. 

Facts like these prove, I think, beyond all doubt, the connection 
between Russian officialdom and the Press. And they prove, moreover, 
that this officialdom is not always contented with the comparatively 
humble task of suppressio veri, but extends its zeal to suggestio falsi. 

The article to which I have so frequently referred in this letter is 
signed by “ Scythicus ” ; will you allow me to call myself 


FInnicus. 
April 17th, 1900. 


P.S.—A curious illustration to my statements about the Russian Telegraph 
Agency is furnished by a writer in a recent number of the Danish 
journal Politiken, urging that “ European Agencies should sever all 
connections with the Russian Telegraph Agency on account of its 
incorrect and forged despatches.”—Ipem, : 
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